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ART L—HUNGARY IN 1852. 


Tue territory of modern Hungary embraces the whole of ancient 
Pannonia, and about two-thirds of Dacia. It is, in general, a vast 
lain, sloping from the north, and having for its boundaries the rivers 
hohe and Save on the south, separating it from Turkey, and on 
the east, north and west, in part, the Carpathian mountains, which 
_ stretch from the Danube, near Presburg, in the form of a circle, to 
the north, east and south, until they arrive at the Danube again, at 
the place called the Iron Gates. On the extreme west, south of the 
Danube, the boundary is formed by the Leitha mountains, an arm 
of the Alps. 
The area of Hungary & about 100,000 square miles, most of which 
is exceedingly fertile, well watered with eo rivers, except in 
the east, and enjoying a fine climate. e whole country extends 
from lat. 44° 5’ on the south, to lat. 49° 39’ on the north, and be- 
tween.14}° and 26}° of east longitude, The latitude of the country, 
therefore, is that of Maine and the southern parts of Canada. 
All the numerous rivers of Hungary flow in a southeast direction, 
pencrally into the Danube. Besides the Danube, the other naviga- 

le rivers are the Theisse, the most important, navigable about 500 
miles, The Save is navigable for vessels of 200 tons, up as far as 
the mouth of the Kulpa; and the Drave is navigable 280 miles. It 
is only within a few years past that steam navigation has been intro- 
duced upon the Danube and its tributaries. There is now established 
at Vienna, a navigation company, called “The Austrian Lloyd,” 
which has now over fifty steamboats navigating the Danube and its 
tributaries. These boats are small, but neat, and perform the whole 
route between Vienna and Constantinople, through the Black Sea. 
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They are managed by English engineers, The navigation of the 
Danube by steamboats only dates back as far as 1830. Before that 
time the stream was descended by miserable boats and rafts, like the 
flatboats of the Mississippi. They also shared the same fate at the 
end of the voyage—that of being knocked to pieces for fire-wood, 
The trip up the river was performed ina species of canal boats, 
drawn slowly by some twenty or thirty horses, as the river is rapid. 
The introduction of steamers has, of late years, greatly improved the 
trade and travel of the Danube. Count Szechenyi has been the 
great master-spirit in these improvements, it being by him that the 
* Austrian Lloyd” was firmly established. It is said that the Aus- 
trian government are just on the poms, if they have not already done 
so, of wresting forcibly from the hands of the company the whole of 
their steamers, and of assuming the entire navigation, it not wishing 
to have the interior communications of Hungary in the hands of any 
but Austrian officers.* 

The navigation of the Danube is much obstructed in many parts, 
by the mill-boats afloat upon it. These boats are double, like some 
of our ferry-boats, with the mill-wheel, moved by the rapidity of the 
current, between the two. The other navigable rivers, particularly 
the Theisse, are very crooked, and subject to sudden risings. 

It is not our purpose, in this paper, to dwell very extensively on 
the physical character and advantages of Hungary, but to devote 
most of our space to the present political condition of that unfortu- 
nate country, 

To understand more fully the present state of political affairs in 
Hungary, it will be necessary to glance briefly at its political con- 
dition prior to the unfortunate revolution of 1848. 

Passing over the more early B sam: of Hungarian history, in the 
year 1526, Louis IL, king of Hungary, being totally defeated and 
slain by the Turks, in the battle of Mohaoz, by which he lost a large 
portion of his dominions, his brother-in-law, Ferdinand L, of Austria, 
succeeded to the throne, and was rome of Hungary, in 1527, 
since which time the Emperor of Austria Biuye been the king of 
Hungary. The Austriag princes have always been noted for their 
despotic conduct towards Hungary. In 1683, so m2 theme had 
they become, that the Hungarian nobles, commanded by Tekeli, 
called in the Turks to aid them in shaking off the Austrian servitude. 
The Austrians, however, succeeded -in driving out the Turks, and in 
settling the differences of the two countries by the treaties of 
Carlowitz and Passarowitz, in 1718. Hungary has since been om 
tolerably amicable terms with Austria until the last disastrous revo- 
lution. Austria, however, has never been disposed to concede mea- 
sures sufficiently liberal to satisfy the leading politicians and reformers 
of Hungary. 

The connection of Hungary with Austria was a very peculiar one. 
It was “as if Mexico should voluntarily unite herself with the United 
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States, but still retaining not only her rights, as one state of the 
Union, but many other privileges which had belonged to her as an 
independent power, leaving to us the power of laying tariff duties 
and raising militia from her people, while we assumed her enemies 
as ours, and used her forces to repel any attack upon the Union. 
Further than this we must not go; we must lay no taxes on Mexico 
without the consent of her legislature ; our postal system, our crim- 
ina! law, and the jurisdiction of our courts are not to extend over her 
territory, and any great measure affecting the country must first be 
presented to her legislature before it could be effective ; and lastly, 
our President, to be the legal President of Mexico, must be inaugu- 
rated there in Mexico. Sucha union would be in its principal fea- 
tures a copy of the union which has existed been Austria and Hun- 
gary for centuries.”* 

old Hungarian constitution, which existed in full force until 
1848, was strictly feudal in all its parts, recognizing and enforcing, 
in all its totality, the monstrous, barbarous, and oppressive feudal 
system of the middle ages. It was dangerous, however, to alter it, 
as Austria ever made all attempts to alter the constitution, under 
which Hungary united herself with Austria, a pretext for interfer- 
ence. The independence of the country depended on its adherence 
to its old feudal constitution, bad as it was, and bad as it was ac- 
knowledged to be by a large majority of the Hungarians themselves. 
By this constitution the entire population was divided into two 
classes—serfs, and nobles or freemen. 

All the lands and estates of the country were by law supposed to 
be the property originally of the nobles, and this is the ground upon 
which the exactions of the feudal system were founded. The serfs, 
however, either held lands as their own, or occupied those held by 
others. The exactions made upon them were in proportion to the 
amount of lands which they held. The serf holding an estate offrom - 
21 to 56 acres, called a sessio, was subject to the full amount of 
feudal labor to the noble, The serf holding a sessio was required to 
labor for the noble 104 days in a year, with hard labor, or 52 days 
with oxen. The serf not owning land, and only occupying alone a 
house and garden, was required to labor 18 days in the year; but 
if he occupied them with others, 12days were required. Every sessio 
was also required to furnish annually one person for a three days’ 
hunt, the feudal master furnishing the materiel. The serf was also 
— to keep in repair all beldgie on the property of the noble, 

,and to furnish a wagon, with two or more horses, to soldiers or tra- 
velers who might demand it of the village judge, who allowed him 53 
cents for every five miles be drove, which sum was deducted from his 
taxes. The feudal labor of so many days’ work in a year was called 
robot. The obligation to furnish a wagon was called vorspann, 
which, although abolished by the country, at the time of the late re- 
volution, has been revived by the Austrian government. 





* Brace’s Hungary, p. 156. 
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The next burden of the serfs was that of the éazes. In the first 
place, the serf was obliged to pay one-ninth of all the principal. pro- 
ducts of his fields, of his wheat, corn, wine, and tobacco, to the noble, 
his hay and products of his garden alone excepted. The tax on his 
cottage was 40 cents a-year; then came the “ domestic tax,” for the 
support of the national parliament ; and lastly, the “ war-tax.” The 
peasants or serfs were also forced to quarter the soldiery, and to fur- 
nish recruits when demanded ; and they also paid a tithe to the Ca- 
tholic church, 

Such a system was grievous in the extreme, it must be admitted. 
it was, however, worse on paper than in practice, in some_respects, 
The taxes were much lessened by the remarkable economy of the 
Hungarian government, as most of the noblemen taking part in it 
paid their own expenses, even when members of the parliament. 
The taxes were also greatly diminished, by there being no standing 
army ever supported in Hungary. “It may be doubted,” says Mr. 
Brace, from whom we collect these facts, “whether these exactions, 
oppressive as they were upon the peasantry, were ever materially 
heavier than those which press upon the free peasantry of England 
now,” * 

It might be supposed, that great injustice and oppression would 
often be practised, under such a sytem, by cruel nobles. This was 
guarded against, by allowing the serfs to carry all cases of injustice 
before courts of law, in which the noble was obliged to pay-all 
expenses, In all difficulties between serf and serf, the noble decided 
the case; but between serf and noble, a country magistrate was 
called in, If the serf was destitute of counsel, (which was seldom 
the case, as lawyers have ever been more abundant in Hungary than 
in the United States’ even,) the Amésfiscal, or State’s Counsel, was 
obliged to plead for him. The serf had, further, the right of appeal 
to the Court of the Comitat, in certain cases, and even to the highest 
courts of the kingdom. 

The Hungarian serf could marry as he chose. He could sell, 
pawn, or loan, all his property, movable or immovable—the pro- 
perty, however, in whose hands soever it might be, being perpetual! 
subject to the feudal exactions. The serf, too, could buy himself 
free from all obligations and feudal burdens, and he could, by pur- 
chase, inheritance, or otherwise, accumulate a very considerable 
amount of property to himself, to the amount of 124 acres.¢ He 
also had some other minor privileges ; and, indeed, his condition was 
greatly better than that of the serfs of Bohemia, Moravia, or in the 
Polish provinces of Austria. Still, however, the old feudal constitu- 
tion of Hungary was the embodiment of an infamous —— of 
oppression, for which there can be found no justification. e serfs, 
the great mass of the population, were deprived of all political rights, 
and obliged to support the idle and haughty nobility, and the 
expenses of a government in which they had no share. 

It is not true, that all of the serfs of Hungary were of the Sclavonic 
races, and that all of the nobles were Magyars. There are millions 
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of Magyar serfs, though, it is true, that those belonging to the Sla- 
vonic races were less intelligent, energetic and independent than the 
Magyars. They all, however, were true serfs, and bore the same 
feudal burdens. That the oppression of the feudal system was great 
and heavily borne, is proved by the vengeance the serfs wreaked on 
their masters, in many parts of Hungary, during the revolution. 
Among the Wallachians, the serfs inflicted every species of atrocity 
on their Magyar masters, who, in turn, punished them with unheard-of 
cruelties. The servile war was, however, confined to the Wallachian 
serfs. Inthe other varts of Hungary, the peasants formed quite as 
efficient and patriotic a corps in the army as any other class. They 
were among Kossuth’s most enthusiastic supporters. 

The Nobles of Hungary are not nobles, in the sense in which the 
term is used in other countries, but more properly Freemen—a pri- 
vileged class. The nodility in Hungary “were all those who had 
come to be allowed by law certain privileges of voting and holding 

roperty, which the other classes didnot have. They might be boot- 

lacks, or hostlers, or stone-cutters; but as long as they belonged by 
descent to this class, they enjoyed its privileges, and were ‘ Nobles,’ 
as the German writers call them. There would be an equal propri- 
ety, however, in calling all those in our own country, having the 
privileges of voting and holding office, ‘ Wob/es,’ and those deprived 
of them, serfs.”* 

The privileges of the Hungarian nobles or freemen were, that they 
could not be imprisoned on suspicion ; that in every trial their persons 
were sacred till sentence was pronounced, except in highway robbery, 
perjury, and high treason ; that they could not be imprisoned for debt, 
or punished with corporeal punishment, and that they could appeal to 
the highest courts; that no person not a noble was allowed to 
accuse them, except through the city corporation or through his mas- 
ter. No one but a noble could purchase a noble’s estates, All his 
property was exempt from taxation, from all tithes to the clergy or 
government, and from all payments of rates or contributions. The 
noble paid no tolls on bridges or highways, nor could soldiers be 
quartered upon him. He could dispose of his movable property as 
he chose, but not his inherited estates, which were secured to his 
family ; and his descendants had the privilege of reclaiming a pawned 
estate, 300 years after the time of the contract. 

The nobles, even if occupying the lowest position, were the exclu- 
sive ess of all political rights. They elected all members of 
the National Legislature, or Diet, and all county or district officers. 
In all assemblies for taxing the people, regulating matters of internal 
government, and choosing magistrates and judges, the nobles alone 
had a voice. They, too, were the only ones who could hold office, 
even in the church, in earlier times, 

At first sight, the evils that would result from such a monstrous 
system would be grievously oppressive ; but the system has worked 
better than it promised, owing undoubtedly to the fact, that this 
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class of nobles or privileged persons belonged to all grades of society, 
and were, in general, the most able, brave, and intelligent part of the 
community. The nobles did not represent nationalities, but were 
from all classes. Of the nobles there are some 80,000 Sclavonians, 
Wallachians and Germans ; while, on the other hand, there are several 
millions of Magyars who are not nobles, 

The number of nobles or freemen, in 1842, was estimated by 
Fenyes at 550,000 in a population of 11,178,288, excluding Sieben- 
biirgen ; or nearly every twentieth person a freeman, or voter and 
office-holder. According to the latest statistics of Hungary, there is 
one freeman for every fourteen inhabitants, the feudal system now 
being entirely swept away. 

There were also, in various parts of Hungary, what were called 
Free Communities, embracing large tracts of country in which the 
inhabitants, solely peasants, had for hundreds of years enjoyed all the 
political privileges of freemen without coming under the head of 
nobles. Such are the Jazyges, the Cumanians, the Haiducks, and 
the Szecklers. These send their own members to parliament, and 
elect all of their officers, In like manner, the cities were nearly all 
independent to the same extent. 

The liabilities of the nobles were as follows: they were liable to 
extra contributions to the King, the Emperor of Austria ; they could 
be called out, at the summons of the king, to do military duty at 
their owh expense. These were no light burdens, and in times when 
wars were frequent they were quite oppressive. For instance, in 
1809, the nobles, to the number of 17,000 cavalry and 22,000 infan- 
try, were called out by the emperor, and a war-tax laid upon them of 
about $7,500,000. e last great levy was made in the time of 
Napoleon, when he was threatening Vienna. The entire expenses of 
a campaign were required to be paid by the nobles; but if they were 
called to march out of Hungary, it was at the expense of the king. 

There is still another class in Hungary, the Magnaten, Magnates, 
or Lords, They come under the head nobles, but form now an un- 
important part of the nation, and are not to be confused at all, says 
Mr. Brace, with the large class of the privileged freemen. They are 
the wealthy landholders of the country,.answering pretty nearly to 
what are valled in this country the Codfish Aristocraey, or Upper 
Ten Thousand. Of immense wealth, they have always looked down 
with contempt upon the great mass of the people, and have squan- 
dered their fortunes at the Court of Vienna, or in Paris. They took 
no part in the revolution, and never cared anything for Hungary, ex- 
cept for the rents they could squeeze from their tenants, and the 
studs they could collect on their estates. They have ever been a 
race of proud, indolent, heartless drones, hanging like a mill-stone 
about the neck of the nation, and wishing for nothing so much asthe ° 
perpetuity of the oppressive feudal system. They were always, and 
are now, thoroughly despised and hated by the people. At Vienna, 
before the revolution, their immense wealth alone gained them res- 
pect; but now, when everything’ Hungarian meets with “the cold 
shoulder” at Vienna, these proud unprincipled magnates find no 
favor there, and come back to Hungary only to find still less among 
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@ brave and intelligent people whom they exultingly saw perish 
under the Austrian or Russian sword. They were, during the revo- 
lution, the tories of Hungary. Should another revolution be success- 
fal in Hungary—and another will come—these renegade magnates 
will meet with their reward. Their treatment by the Austrian go- 
vernment, since the revolution, is not a little singular, Many of 
them even took an active part in favor of Austria during the revolu- 
tion; but Austria now sneers at their loyalty; they and their estates 
are now intolerably taxed; gens-d’armes and spies watch them, and 
they fare no better than the “rebels,” so called. By way of revenge 
they refuse all offices, and the majority of them now live in gloomy 
retirement on their estates. Some of them have completely changed 
their political views since the revolution, and come out in opposition 
to Austria; but they are not to be relied on. They would favor 
almost any other species of government sooner than republicanism.* 
Lastly, under the old constitution, comes the King. The right to 
the crown of Hungary was hereditary in the house of Austria; and 
the chief {prerogatives of the crown were—lIst, the power of making 
laws, after consulting the estates assembled in the Diet, and in com- 
mon with them; 2d, of assembling the Diet and dissolving it at 
pleasure ; 3d, the highest executive authority in everything which was 
in accordance with the laws, and which involved no violation of 
. them; 4th, the right of patronage, or the nomination to all bisho- 
prics and other clerical dignities; 5th, the highest judicial authority, 
which the crown, however, only mediately exercised through its 
officers; 6th, the full power of declaring peace and war; 7th, the 
right of levying troops, of erecting fortresses, and of demanding war- 
like subsidies ; 8th, the right of calling ageneral rising of the country 
for its defence, in a prescribed legal manner ; 9th, the right of par- 
doning ; 10th, the right of coining money ; 11th, of granting Patents ; 
12th, of nominating to all offices, except those of Palatine of Hun- 
ary, of the two guardians of the crown, and of the minor county of- 
cers; 13th, of legitimizing bastards; 14th, of transferring the right 
of succession to a daughter, on the extinction of male heirs ; 15th, 
the inheritance of all noblemen’s estates, where there are no male 
heirs ; 16th, the right of abrogating decrees of infancy pronounced by 
the courts of justice ; 17th, of granting letters of prosecution ; 18th, 
the supreme guardianship of orphans; 19th, the post; 20th, the 
right of sending special commissions to inquire into the faulty ad- 
ministration of the counties, by which the authority of the lord- 
lieutenant of the same was suspended. The royal commissioner 
sent could abrogate resolutions of the county meetings, in the king’s 
name; suspend county officers, and institute legal proceedings against 
them. The royal authority further extended to the disposition of the 
domestic fund of each county. 
Such were the prerogatives of the King of Hungary, as deduced 
from the Hungarian Constitution, and drawn up for the use of the 
Emperor’s cabinet in 1831, by Baron De Baldacci, They were what 
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Austria claimed, _ It will be seen that many of them gave the emperor 
great latitude. The king claimed the right of levying custom duties 
at will, and accordingly surounded the country witha barrier of pro- 
tecting duties, The internal management of the cities was wholly 
dependent on the government, which had the power of appointing 
and removing their officers. 

The whole of Hungary was divided into comitats or counties, an- 
swering to our states, a division made by King Stephen about the 
year 1000. Each county was governed by a lord-lieutenant, ap- 
pointed by the king. There were also two deputy-lieutenants, who 
presided over all county meetings, held the supreme direction of the 
connty police, and presided as chief judges in the county courts, 
The lord lieutenant was the only officer of a county appointed by 
the king; all others were chosen by the nobles or freemen. Hach 
county and each free city sent deputies to the National Legislature or 
Diet. The deputies went to the Diet under strict instructions, with- 
out any will of their own, being bound to adbere to that of their con- 
stituents, to whom they applied for directions on all doubtful and 
difficult questions. They were also liable to recall at any time, for 
neglect of instructions.* 

ince the year 1562, the Hungarian Diet was divided into two 
chambers. Before that time the members all assembled in one body. 
After the division the upper chamber, called the Chamber of Mag- 
nates, consisted of—Ist, the prelates, with the Archbishop of Gran at 
their head, as primate; 2d, the ‘* barones et comites regni,” or peers 
of the realm, in two classes ; 3d, the great officers of the crown, with 
the lords-lieutenant of the 52 counties into which the whole country 
was divided ; and 4th, the barons, summoned by letters royal, in- 
cluding every prince, count and baron of 25 years of age. “The Pala- 
tine of Hungary presided over the Chamber of Magnates. 

The lower chamber consisted of the deputies from the counties 
and towns, and an officer appointed by the crown presided over it. 
The first business of the Diet was to consider the propositions of the 
crown. The lower house could also originate propositions. The 
upper house could only approve or veto. 

The Palatine was a viceroy, or representative of the —- Hun- 
gary, the Emperor of Austria, He resided at Buda. e Grand 
Chancery of Hungary had its seat at Vienna, where all government 
business was transacted. 

To give a better idea of the internal government of Hungary, let 
us take a single comitat or state, for the Hungarian comitat answer- 
ed to our division of state. Each state had its own provincial adminis- 
tration. It carried the doctrine of state rights far beyond anything 
known in this country. It was much more a “ sovereign state” than 
any of ours; for it could treat with foreign powers, A Hungarian. 
state could disapprove the acts of the Central Government, and by 
means of its state legislature send them back vetoed. As stated before, 
it could at any moment recall a deputy from the Diet, for violating in- 
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structions ; and moreover it could reject all orders or sentences, both 
from Hungarian or Austrian courts, from the lord chancellor of the 
kingdom, from the home office, or from the Emperor of Austria 
himself, if it found them inconsistent with the laws of the land.* 
Such powers held by a state are altogether without parallel. The 
veriest stickler in this country for state rights never dreamed of 
such as these. Even nullification itself is thrown completely in the 
shade. In a state of Hungary, nullification was a practical every-day 
affair—not a mere man of straw—a mere thing on paper. 

Each state had its state legislature, composed of all the voters of the 
state. They met in assembly four times a year. The governor of 
the state, who was appointed fur life by the crown, was ex-officio 
president of the legislature, and the only person who could summon 
the legislature. 

The influence of the crown, over even the most minute affairs of 
the internal government of Hungary, must have been very consider- 
able; for, besides each of the 52 states of Hungary having a gov- 
ernor appointed for life by the Emperor of Austria, the governor 
had the power of approval of all candidates for state offices ; that is, 
out of a certain number of candidates presented by the voters, as 
suitable to fill the office, the governor selected three, one of whom 
must be chosen. The governor had the control of all the courts and 
poliee; he also held courts of his own, both civil anderiminal. The 
execution of the acts of the legislature, as well as the orders from 
the state department, or home office,when approved by the legis- 
lature, was entrusted to him. All communications between the 
state and its deputies passed through him. He had the care of the 
proper division of the taxes, and the control of various charitable 
matters, as, for instance, of the interests of orphans; and it was his 
duty to summon all voters of the state, every three years, to the 
election of state officers. With all these powers, and holding his 

osition independent of the people, the governors were still not al- 

owed by the people to deviate much from the popular wish. Elec- 
tions were always more or less turbulent, and the governors were 
often compelled to adopt measures, in a summary manner by the 
people, which the laws did not sanction. Popular violence was al- 
most sure to follow any attempt of a governor to foree upon the 
ple an unpopular candidate. If we may credit the accounts of 

r. Brace, royal governors have been summarily thrown out of their 
windows headlong by the mob, for attempting to impose unpopular 
candidates on the people, or showing an improper favoritism. 

The state legislature controlled all the domestic taxes, fixed the 
rate for each parish, and drew up the lists and classifications of the 
contributions to government. It regulated the schools, prisons, 
watched over the police, and could demand an account of all the 
officials, and order force to be used against such of them as resisted 
the sentences of courts. It settled differences between landlord and 
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peasant, fixed the prices of bread and meat, ordered the levies of 
soldiers, and sat in judgment on all cases affecting its own dignity. 
It chose the members for the National Assembly, or Diet, instructed 
and recalled them. It discussed, and could reject, all obnoxious acts 
of the Diet. All communications of the state to other states, or to 
the general government, were made in this body. The legislature 
of a state was in fact virtually independent of the Diet, for it could 
annul its acts. Questions, too, discussed in the Diet, but left unde- 
cided, were often taken up by the state legislatures, decided, and 
carried into effect; and often an extra session was called to do. this, 
the decision to stand until the next regular session. 

Every third year the great state election was held, at which every 
officer, except the governor, was to be chosen. If we may believe 
the accounts of Paget, Brace, and other writers on Hungary, these 
triennial elections were extremely exciting and tumultuous, being 
accompanied by all the drinking, processions, noise, chairing, stump- 
speeches, political spouting, cudgels, broken heads, etc., of our Ame- 
rican and British elections. Lives were sometimes lost. At the 
election the governor or his deputy presided, with his approving 
power. The choice was made by acclamation, except in a case where 
the contest ran high, when it was decided by ballot. 

The subdivisions of the states were into districts, and again into 
parishes of districts, of which there were from four to six in each 
state. At the head of each district were the district judge and a 
board of selectmen. These divided the taxes among the single par- 
ishes, attended to the public health and safety, to the condition of 
roads and bridges, and to the quartering of soldiers. They formed 
a court for certain minor offences, and no state court could be held 
without their presence. The orders of the legislature and of the 
home office passed through them to the parish magistrates. Each 
parish, too, had its separate local government, as well as the district 
and state. It consisted of the village judge, an assistant judge, the 
selectmen, and clerk, all chosen by the villagers and freeholders of 
the parish. In their elections the lords of the manor decided what 
three were to be candidates for any office in the parish; but if the 
lords disagreed about them, the district judge decided. Many of the 
parishes were entirely free from the interference of the lords of the 
manor. In the parishes the selectmen and judges had the manage- 
ment of the minutest details of the government of the parish, all 
their acts being subject to investigation by state officers. The vil- 
lage judges were peasants, and liable to feudal labor, except 
during the term of their office. As the officers of the districts divided 
the taxes among the several parishes, so the officers of the parishes 
divided the taxes among the several individuals,of the parish, and 
sent in their lists to the collectors. They levied the conscripts for 
the army, regulated the local police, exeeuted the orders of the dis- 
trict judge and of the legislature, provided for the poor, and inspect- 
ed the condition of the roads and bridges. They were also obliged 
to send in to the lord of the manor, for his approval, an estimate of 
the probable expenses of the coming year. If he neglected to exa- 
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mine it, it was examined at his expense by state officers of investi- 
tion. 

e Such is a brief sketch of the internal government of Hungary 
before the late revolution, as derived from Mr. C. L. Brace’s “ fon. 
gary in 1851,” and from other authorities. It will be seen, that it 
was a strange mixture of serfdom, democracy, aristocracy and 
monarehy, all forming so many discordant elements. The system 
was entirely too complicated for the general good, it being difficult 
often to attain the ends of justice, ugh the long course it was 
necessary to pursue, The central government was powerless, from 
the vetoing power of the state legislatures, and, in consequence, 
many measures of general good could never be carried out. 

t. Brace thinks that the government was too democratic. On 
the contrary, it was too aristocratic. The aristocracy—the nobles— 
were the real rulers, and only adopted democratic forms to increase 
the more their power against the king. It was a constant struggle 
between king and noble. By democracy, we understand a govern- 
ment of the people; but, what kind of a democracy could that have 
been in Hungary before 1848, where, in a population of fourteen 
millions, there were only four hundred and fifty-five-thousand voters, 
and these nobles, to whom the great mass were obliged, for no equiva- 
lent whatever, to pay feudal service ? 

The greatest blot on the constitution of Hungary was, its mainte- 
nance of the feudal system in all its perfection, as established in the 
middle ages. This system, however, it is due to Hungary to say, 
owed its continuance more to the grasping ambition of Austria than 
to the Hungarians. The latter had long been opposed to the system ; 
but the fear of Austria kept them from making such a radical 
change in the constitution as the abolition of serfdom would require, 
for Austria would make that a pretext fora rupture. The Hunga- 
rians had long since been divided into two great parties, the Conser- 
vutives and the Radicals, The former were for maintaining the old 
constitution entire—1st, Because they feared that any change in it 
would be made a pretext, on the part of Austria, for wresting from 
Hungary its entire constitution : 2d, From the immense sacrifice of 
property that the abolition of the feudal system would require. The 
total amount of property invested in feudal labor in Hungary was 
estimated at from 90 to $100,000,000, all of which would be sacri- 
fieed at once by abolishing the system : 3d, Many large estates were 
pawned for years to come on the feudal labor belonging to them ; 
contracts had been entered into, loans made, and large sums borrowed, 
all based on the certainty of the continuance of feudal labor. The 
abolition of the system would ruin thousands—and all for a senti- 
ment, the Conservatives added. 

The Radicals, on the other hand, at the head of whom were Kos- 
suth, Deak, and Batthyanyi, argued, that their party would suffer by 
the change quite as much as the Conservatives, since they too were 
living on feudal labor, and would share equally in the loss of the 
$100,000,000 of capital vested in feudal service. 
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For many years the question agitated the country. The platform 
of the Radicals was :— ; 

1st. Full equality before the law. 

2d. An entire abolition of feudal privileges and feudal exactions 
from the peasants. 

3d. A more general distribution of the right of suffrage. 

But little progress was made for a long time on the ‘subject. A 
great effort was made in 1832-86, which failed, however, in its main 
object, that of doing away with the feudal service altogether, but 
which succeeded in alleviating somewhat the oppressed condition of 
the serf. The official aceount of the changes made are given by Mr. 
Brace, but are too lengthy for our pages. The substance of them is, 
that the serf was relieved from a portion of the exactions of the noble, 
and better secured against much unjust and tyrannical treatment, 
The serf was also allowed to hold his land on an unlimited lease, 
The peasant was, in effect, made the owner of his land, or if not, at 
least the occupier for ever, upon certain conditions, The landlord 
could not deprive him of it; and the land, or, more:strictly, the right 
of occupation could be transmitted to his children. The serf, how- 
ever, was not relieved from forced labor. 

The contest for effecting the abolition of the feudal system entirely 
was continued, and the enthusiasm of the Radicals gained new force 
from the stirring events that agitated other i of Europe. At 
length, in 1848, the overwhelming power of Kossuth’s eloquence, 
together with the general efforts of his party, carried everything 
before them. The feudal system was swept away entirely, and that 
too by the votes of large numbers, who thus voluntarily sacrificed all 
they possessed. The nobles, with no force to compel them, abolished 
at a blow the serfdom of millions of peasants, and sacrificed property 
to the value of at least $100,000,000. At the same time the right of 
suffrage was extended, and every man, under a few appropriate con- 
ditions, was allowed to vote for all officers. 

Never before were the people of Hungary so happy as at the time 
of this great reform; but they were not suffered to enjoy it. The 
war with Austria followed, and all know the result. The whole 
nation were trampled down by the aid of Russia, a power ever ready 
to block the wheels of freedom. Austria alone would have been 
powerless ; and even with Russia to aid her, she could have done but 
little towards crushing the liberty of Hungary, if the Hungarians 
themselves had been united. Here was the grand difficulty. There 
was division in the ranks of the Hungarians themselves, - Kossuth, 
though a great and good man, was nut the man for the hour. He 
was great in the cabinet, but he was ro general. He was too good a 
man for the work that it was necessary to perform. He lacked 
sternness and decision, at that time somuch needed. He needed the 
just severity and military ability of a Washington, the sternness of 
a Cromwell, and the decision, bravery, and determination of a 
Jackson. He eould plan, but he could not fight; he could convict, 
but he could not sign a death-warrant. He could see the foul treach- 
ery of Gérgey, but he had not the decision to bring him to justice. 
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If he had ordered his execution the moment his treachery was dis- 
covered, he might have saved his country. Still, with all these 
defects, the — of his motives is admitted, even now, by all in 
Hungary. No one there casts a slur on the stainless honor of his 
political course.* He has endeared himself to all in Hungary. The 

ple idolize him. It was he who, by his devotion to freedom, and 

his eloquence, obtained the reforms of 1835 and of 1848. The 
name of Kossuth is sacred to every Hungarian. The poorest re 
sant in Hungary venerates his name ; for the eloquence with which he 
advocated their liberation from serfdom, still rings in their ears, 
They everywhere speak of him with raptures, and are confident that 
the day is not distant when he will return to liberate their country. 

There is no man upon the face of the earth that Austria so much 
dreads as Louis Kossuth. “ Even now, with Austrian soldiers in eve- 
ry village,” says Mr. Brace, “without arms or means, despoiled of 
its best and bravest, the land needs but his voice to start it again 
into a whirlwind of revolution.” Soldiers are flogged in the Austrian 
army for barely mentioning his name. , 

The condition of Hungary since the revolution may be briefly 
stated. The whole country is treated as a conquered province. The 
entire old government of Hungary was swept away at a blow—diet, 
states, districts, parishes and all,—and every city, town and village \ 
filled with Austrian soldiers, The judges were dismissed, and foreign 
soldiers put in their place. Commissioners of the crown were sub- 
stituted for district judges. Every officer in the land was turned out, 
and a foreigner—a Bohemian or Austrian—put in his place. The 
Austrian police system is everywhere established. The poor peo- 
ple of the villages, who formerly managed their own affairs, and 
elected their own rulers, now are everywhere subjected to military 
authority. Let one imagine all the officers of Louisiana, from the 

overnor down to the constables and watchmen, turned out of office 
fy a foreign power, and foreign soldiers put in their stead, aided by 
a swarm of foreign police, and he will have a tolerable idea of the 
present internal government of Hungary. The system of passports 
or permits is also introduced, and no one can pass without them. 
No one is allowed to have a gun or other weapon, except by getting 
out a special permit. The people of Hungary were all disarmed, 
and forbidden to have arms ; but it is supposed that large quantities 
of arms have been buried, or otherwise concealed in the country, in 
anticipation of another revolution. No man is allowed to speak 
against the government, and Austrians are stationed in every quar- 
ter. One cannot enter a public-house or walk the streets without 
being watched. The Hungarian costume is forbidden, and it is a 
crime to exhibit the Hungarian flag. 

The Austrian postal system is introduced, and all letters directed 
to suspected persons are opened by the government officials. 

By such means as these has the Austrian government attempted 





* Brace’s Hungary, p. 47. 
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to blot out the recollection of what Hungary formerly was ; but these 
sad changes only tend to strengthen the recollections of the Hunga- 
rians and to embitter them the more against the government. Thou- 
sands of them would emigrate to America if they could get out of 
the country ; but passports would not be given them to leave it, 

The next aim of the Austrian government, since the revolution, 
has been to extract from the Hungarians as large a revenue as possi- 
ble. The war cost Austria about $60,000,000, and the entire. debt 
of Austria is $400,000,000. The Austrians are now vin to 
liquidate by imposing a heavy taxation on the Hungarians, a thing 
to which they were never accustomed. They never paid over 
$6,000,000 of direct taxation, a sum not very iarge for 15,000,000 of 
ey Austria commenced by re Na the trade in tobacco. 

ose who wish to raise tobacco must first get a permit from govern- 
ment. When the crop is about half grown government commission- 
ers visit the field and estimate the crop. At harvest time they visit 
again, and take the amount of the tobacco. If it falls short of the 
amount of the first’ estimate, the poor peasant must pay the differ- 
ence. But the tobacco raised is not the farmer’s. It belongs to the 
government. . He is required to carry the whele crop to the govern- 
ment warehouses, where he is obliged to receive what the government 
chooses to give him. For a lot of tobacco worth $20 the government 
gives from $3.50 to $6. If one wishes to buy the same lot of the 
teres he can have it for $85! This is a case cited by Mr. 

race. “TI heard instances of government taxation,” says he, “ even 
worse than this, where the Seth enn to the planter would approach 
90 per cent.” This is absolutely stealing ; and yet this is a fait spe- 
cimen of Austrian government civilization. Such plundering would 
disgrace Turkey, or even Mexico. Of course there is no inducement 
for the Hungarians to raise tobacco, and its culture is nearly aban- 
doned. 

The most singular thing of all in this, is the idea of raising a reve- 
nue by imposing a heavy duty on, or by monopolizing, the products 
of the soil—just as though the Hungarians or any other people 
would raise a crop of any thing which they knew the government 
would seize, at one-fourth its value, the moment it was harvested! 
This is another specimen of Austrian stupidity. 

The next article’ taxed is wine, which pays a tax of from 50 to 75 
per cent. Of course the making of wine is greatly diminished. .Be- 
sides, the vineyard is taxed 5 per cent. of the value of the land. 

Next, every house and garden pays a tax, and the whole male 
population pay a poll-tax of $1 50 each. Suchthings were unknown 
under the Hungarian government. The result of the conquest of the 
country is, that, although the feudal system has no existence, the 
people are more oppressed than ever, as they have now no political 
rights whatever. They have the expenses to bear of a foreign gov- 
ernment, more expensiye than that of Hungary ever was; they are 
disarmed, and cannot shoot a crow in their corn-fields without a per- 
mit from government. If they wish to write they can only use 
stamped paper, for which they must pay the government price. . 
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They cannot visit one anotker without a pass. They cannot send a 
letter through the mail without its being liable to be opened by the 
police. They cannot converse in company without being watched by 
an Austrian official. There is no liberty of speech, even in the pul- 
pit, for the police are everywhere, and even dictate themes to the 
elergy—in short, they live under a most arbitrary, unjust and annoy- 
ing military despotism, “ Where now are the rights,” say the Hun- 
garian peasant, “which I had under Kossuth ? here are our elec- 
tions, our officers, our judges? I could vote then. I could be chosen 
for an office. I-could speak and act then as I chose. Where now is 
all this? Now I have gens-d’armes all the while watching me ; I can- 
not stir without permission. [have nothing whatever to do in the 
vernment. Besides, 1 must pey taxes for every thing I eat, and 
ink, and own. Where is our freedom ?” 

Such is the degraded condition of Hungary in 1852. How long 
it will last is a matter of conjecture; but one thing is certain, Hun- 
gary is now less favorably disposed towards Austria than ever; and 
she never can be reconciled to her condition. Before the revolution 
there was a considerable party inthe country who opposed the at- 
tempt to establish its i og They joined the Austrians, and 
waged a cruel war upon t ars. Austrians had deceived 
them, by representing to them the intentions of the Magyars 
towards them were not . They now see how shamefully they 
were deceived, and that yars were their true friends. They 
are now as bitter against the Austrians as ever the Magyars were. 
Those Croats, Sclavonians, and Wallachs, who, in the war with the 
Austrians, sided with the latter, and greatly checked and hampered 
the operations of the Hungarian patriots, would now, if the war 
were to break out again, join heart and hand with the latter. 

In the last struggle, the forces of the Hungarian patriots were ne- 
cessarily divided. In the south of the country they had to repel the 
Croats and Raizen, who kept up a guerrilla war through the agency 
of Austrian emissaries; in the north, the Wallachs waged a cruel 

t war from the same cause. To keep these all quiet the pat- 
riots had to maintain a divided force, that would have been sufficient 
to have kept the whole Russian army at bay. 

Then there was the old Conservative party, and the whole body 
of M , resisting the patriot movements and favoring the ene- 
my. But these, too, would not now act the same part. The oppres- 
sions of the Austrians since the revolution has taught them who 
were their real friends. They now hate the Austrians, and favor the 
cause of the Magyars. They, too, would not’ be indifferent, or 
favor the Austrian cause in another struggle, “I do not hesitate to 
say,” says Mr. Brace, “after careful observation and intercourse 
with every class of society, that a well-supported movement would 
pA with it every class, and race, and party, upon the Hungarian 
soil.’ 





* Brace’s Hungary, p. 401. 
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The Austrians conquered by eadvantage of the divisions 
among the Hungarians; by w these divisions through their 
emissaries ; and lastly, by calling. in an army of 90,000 Russiatis to 
attack the divided Hungarian forees. But let now another war 
break out, and Hungary would stand a good chance of success,. She 
can raise in a few days an army of 300,000 vigorous men ; and be- 
sides, there are 150,000 Hungarians in the present Austrian army, 
who need but the word of Kossuth to make them march over into 
the Hungarian ranks. We say, the word of Kossuth, for there can 
be no doubt of the wonderful and universal attachment of almost 
every man in Hungary to him. His name is upon the lips of all, 
and the very places where he stood in their towns, while pouring 
forth his stirring eloquence, are venerated. If Kossuth were to ap- 
pear among them now, a universal and simultaneous, rising of the 
whole population would be the consequence, But Kossuth will wait 
till the favorable moment. All the Hungarians now need are arms, 
an¢ arms they will have ; and when Hungary once more rises—may 
the day be not far distant—the world will witness a struggle such as 
she never witnessed before. “ A nation of strong men,” says Mr. 
Brace, “ embittered and maddened by years of insult, and oppression, 
and degradation, will then be fighting as if in despair. ere will 
be fighting as if there was no hope, and no escape—merey will not 
be thought of. I know the people, and [ am sure that there is hardly 
a man on the Hungarian plain, from the clergyman of the village to 
the lowest peasant of the prairie, who will not grasp scythe or 
sword for this last contest. It will be the final effort—the last 
struggle of a nation for life.” . The struggle would be sublime and 
glorious, let its termination be what. it might. 

The subjeet of foreign aid to Hungary has been the theme of much 
discussion in this country since the arrival of Kossuth. That great 
man has been ridiculed by some, and abused by others, for asking 
for aid from this country to prepare the way for another struggle 
for Hungarian independence. f or ourselves, we must and will 
speak out plainly on this subject. Kossuth, a poor, oppressed and 
exiled patriot, driven from his country, now conquered and groaning 
under the most cruel cppression of the Austrian Longa lands 
upon our shore and asks us for aid. or this he has been ridieuled 
and abused by many calling themselves republieans. Now, what is 
there more natural than for the exiled Hungarian patriots to call 
upon other nations, favorable to liberty, for aid ?—for aid in any 
form—material, immaterial, private or public?, Certainly, there 
was no impropriety in so doing—not even in calling for public aid— 
and we of all nations should be the last to denounee Kossuth, even 
for asking for public aid, since we once did the same ourselves, and 
received such aid. France, be it said to her honor, did not turn the 
“cold shoulder” upon us when we asked for aid—did not denounce 
our agents as “humbugs,” as Kossuth has been denounced: She 
nobly lent us material aid ; and Kossuth knowing this, very naturally 
supposed that he would find aid in America; and the more so, be- 
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cause of the sympathy we had Wteaay manifested, as a nation, for 
the Hungarian cause. 

We are far from maintaining that our government should have 
lent Hungary material aid, thus throwing ourselves into a foreign 
war with Austria. it was merely a question of expediency, and 
Kossuth himself did not view it in any other light, But we do main- 
tain, that Kossuth should have been differently treated; and that 
our government should have drawn up, and formally ee pe ag 
to Austria, Russia, and to the world, a powerful and indignant pro- 
Test against the subjugation and cruel treatment of Hungary. This 
course the honor of our country required. This course was the only 
one that would have been consistent with the public sympathy that 
we, as a nation, had already shown for Hungary—the only one that 
was consistent with our national character, our Constitution, and the 
spirit of our laws and government—the only one, too, that would be 
at all consistent with our own past conduct in the hour of need, 
Ae f oppression and distress; for we, be it remembered, were 
once the humble petitioners at the doors of a foreign nation for sym- 
pathy, support and “ material aid.” 

As it was, the whole conduct of our government respecting Hun- 
gary bears upon its face an appearance of insincerity ; or, if not that, 
of a want of a proper sense of the dignity and importance of our ~ 
national character, and of the sacredness of our liberties and political 

rinciples ; of a disposition to suffer mere considerations of pure sel- 

hness to govern our national conduct; of a disposition to cringe to 
foreign powers, and to treat the basest principles of government, and 
the basest acts of tyranny and oppression with politeness ; of a fear, 
@ mean, cowardly fear, of giving offence to the base, corrupt and in- 
human despots of Austria and Russia ; of an utter want of that open, 
manly, frank, fearless and republican character, that ought at all 
times to be manifest in the acts of our government, ennobling it to 
proclaim nobly to the world at all times the sacred, principles of . 
republican government and the rights of all men, whether in Hun- 
gary or America. 

We profess to be free and independent ; but is it true, or not, that 
our government dares not to proclaim fearlessly to the world its de- 
mocratic principles, and to denounce, by public protest, the tyran- 
nies and cruelties that are practised by other nations? One would 
think so, from the caution manifested by our government in respect 
to Kossuth and to Hungary. 

The whole course of conduct of the United States towards Kossuth 
and Hungary has been about this: professing a deep sympathy for 
Hungary, our government invited Kossuth in exile to our shores, 
and even sent a national vessel to convey him hither. The distin- 
guished Hungarian, of course, anticipated a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion by the United States government. So far as the people were 
concerned, he was not disappointed. They received him in a noble 
manner, and gave him a hearty welcome to our shores; but not so 
with the government. Here he met with a coolness that was a 
stranger to all Hungarian ideas of hospitality. Kossuth had observed 
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the same cold hospitality in the British government; but it did not 
surprise him there, for in England he breathed the air of monarchy. 
It was, however, with real surprise, that he found the same coldness 
at Washington, the very focus of republicanism. Here he looked for 
a most cordial and genuine republican reception ; but all was as cold 
as monarchy, even to the republican Governor of Hungary, who 
came, by express invitation, a guest to our shores. He was quietly 
told: “Governor Kossuth, we are very glad to see you; we sym- 
pathize deeply with you for Hungary ; we acknowledge the justness, 
and the nobleness of your principles; we are fully sensible of the 
extent of your wrongs, and we would be glad to see them removed ; 
but we are sorry, very sorry to tell you, that we can do nothing for 
you; we acknowledge that you have been robbed of your country, 
and of your natural rights, and exiled from the land of your birth— 
that you are our brother in the sacred cause of liberty. But still, 
we can do nothing for you. Material aid is entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; and as for a further demonstration of our sympathy, it will not 
do. We would offend Austria and Russia if we were,to speak 
louder than we have ; and Austria, you know, is a great and power- 
ful nation,” 

Kossuth.—And do the Americans think more of offending such an 
oppressive and tyrannical government as Austria, than of maintain- 
ing and diffusing their noble political principles? Are they afraid 
to speak, and to denounce the tyrants of the earth? Ifso, then have 
they degenerated since the glorious days of Washington. 

Government.—No, no, Governor; you do not understand us; we 
are not afraid to speak out; but then it will not do; it is bad policy. 
There would be nothing gained by it, and the powers that be must 
always ber . 

Kossuth.—Ah! Isee. You are afraid of offending the Austrian 
government, the bitterest enemy on earth to republicanism, You 
care less about diffusing republican principles than of the immediate 
benefits resulting from them. I did not know before that republi- 
canism was so selfish. I did not believe before that America, the 
boasted land of freedom, could ever be made to conciliate tyrants, 
by suffering herself to be silent when she saw them trampling under 
foot the most sacred rights of man, and all of those par a. the 
dearest to every genuine republican. 

If such a dialogue as the above never actually occurred, it certainly 
was all thought. 

Kossuth has now left our shores, probably with a favorable opin- 
ion of our people in general, whatever he may think of the forei 
og | of our government. It certainly is too selfish and illiberal. 

edo not say, that we should promulgate republican principles, 
with the sword, as Mohammed did the religion of the Koran; but 
we do say, that standing as we do before the world, the great model 
of true republicanism, and perfectly independent of every nation on 
earth, and of all of them combined, we ought to throw aside all re- 
serve regarding the tyrannies of other powers ; we ought to denounce 
them loudly, and to show them no favor or respect so long as they 
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continue to pursue the work of trampling on the rights of men, The 
advocates of monarchy and despotism do not hesitate to treat our 
republican principles with open contempt. Why, then, should we 
be so circumspect—so afraid of offending despotic powers ? 

We shall close this paper with some statistics regarding the pre- 
sent population—religions, education, trade, internal improvements, 
manufactures, and the mineral and agricultural products of Hungary 
—which we derive principally from the work of Mr. Brace. 

Population.—The latest statistics on this subject are those of Dr. 
Schutle, for 1850. They are as follows : 


PREP OEG,. 0s nnnccccccnuneon abt secavcepoteceonsatunane cocks 5,278,665 
Bervecks, GOO, .ccoeasheccutSb bovdsodcdbuccetecstwactecsed 2,000,000 
inet: ©: sate isdiehblednseuipidthackedbhbuccs 1,000,000 
GNA 04 no cedcensesddssubbercsucddtaesseusoascenbhnans 600,000 
Mesteeh Gnd BSobghkasen,. oo ccs sccccecausccccecscccectbauances 1,400,000 
WOON, hiss cc nccccccudbbasicdiibbatnccsbviécscbccedsegait 2,908,876 
GOTMADSie soos cccccuccentccsudgeebevectocsescoedessectecss 1,377,484 
Jews and smaller tribes, about. .......ss-ccecsccsecccesccsace 400,000 


Chonawez, a writer for the Austrian government, makes the whole 
population 12,990,158. According™to Schutle, the Jewish popula- 
tion of Hungary has increased more than 500 per cent. during the 
last 65 years. The entire population of Hungary has increased, 
during the last ten years, only about 13 per cent. 

Religion.—All religions are tolerated in Hungary, and have been 
so ever since the reign of Joseph IIL, who, by a decree, dissolved 
600 monasteries, and endowed with their funds various universities 
and schools, at the same time granting toleration to all creeds; and 
this liberal policy has been maintained by his successors. Accord- 
ing to the latest statistics, the different religious sects of Hungary 
are as follows : 


Roman Catholics,........< (ives bbs ccbe duns cesecctovecvoatc 6,130,188 
Greek Catholics,....0...00-cessesscnsececnesscscessnccesees 1,322,344 
Protestants (Lutherans, Calvinists, and Unitarians),........-.. 2,900,334 
MOOG, HE, WUNOGL. oc cdc etaps donde bocecebecciecdécceusecds 2,283,505 

OWS, oc cncccccesecess) caccccasccccccesecerceesessesesseses 244,035 


All the Croats are Roman Catholics. The Ruthevens are of the 
Greek Church. About two-thirds of the other lesser tribes, includ- 
ing the Wallachs, are of the Greek Church. Of the Maygars, about 
seven-twelfths are Protestants ; of the Slovacks, three-eighths ; and of 
the Germans, one-fifth. 

The Roman Catholic Church is governed by three archbishops 
and fourteen bishops. These were all members of the Diet, and 
well provided for. The inferior clergy are poor. Under the old con- 
stitution, the Roman Catholics had precedence, the Archbisho 
of Gran being primate of all yr ege’ but the orthodox Gree 
Church was also represented in the Diet by one archbishop, nine 
bishops, and two abbots. The United Greeks were represented 
by four bishops. The Protestants had no representation. The late 
revolution swept away all representation, and reduced the country wo 


a tributary province. 
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The Archbishop of — $ vr the head of we Roman Catholic 
Church in Hungary. e Catholic clergy in Hungary are perhaps 
the most richly. endowed in the world. The Archbishop of Gran 
has an annual income, valued by Springer, a German writer, at 
$250,000. The revenues of the Bishop of Erlan are estimated at 
$30,000 ; and those of the Bishop of Agram at about $100,000 per 
annum. The collected incomes of the whole Roman Catholic clergy 
are valued at $1,620,000. That of the Greek Church is only about 
$300,000. The Jews have about 200 synagogues. 

It is important to correct, in this connection, an opinion that has 
prevailed in America, that the Roman Catholics of Hungary favored 
the Austrian cause in the late revolutionary struggle. This is a 

eat mistake. The Catholics of Hungary were among the truest 

ungarian patriots, and fought side by side with the Fidietants, 
and all for the independence of the country. Thousands of them 
perished, with all they had, for Hungary. Speaking of the city of 
Gros Wardein, Mr. Brace says: 


“Just within the town my companions pointed out to me a fine large 
ark and handsome house, belonging to a | ame Catholic bishop, much 
Beloved by the people, and now in an Austrian prison, in Arad, sentenced 
to imprisonment for 20 years. He was one of the truest Hungarian 
patriots, they said; and they were zealous Protestants themselves. It 
perhaps is not known, in America, how nobly many of the Catholic clergy 
sacrificed all for Hungary. 

“ The celebrated Catholic priest, Wimmer, who had won the confidence 
of the whole people by his self-denying efforts among the poor, in esta- 
blishing schools and improving agriculture, organized, and commanded per- 
sonally, a division of the National Guards. Many others proved their de- 
votion to Hungary, by dying on the scaffolds or the gallows for their 
cause.””* 


Mr. Brace, who was seized as an American, while traveling in 
Hungary, in 1861, on mere suspicion, and cast into an Austrian 
dungeon, where he was confined 30 days, found there, among some 
100 companions confined for political offences, many Catholic priests, 
besides Protestant clergymen and Jewish ~~ “ The clergy in 
Hungary,” says Mr. Brace, “have fared very badly at the hands of 
the Austrian government since the revolution. * ™ ” 
Numbers of them have been hanged or shot, and these not of any 
one sect, but Catholic priests and bishops, as well as Protestant clergy- 
men, deacons, and superintendents.” Mr. Brace’s authority, regarding 
the Catholics of Hungary, can hardly be doubted, as he is a warm 
Protestant. 

The Protestant church in Hungary suffered violent persecutions 
until the close of the 18th century, when they acquired toleration ; 
and what is most remarkable, through the efforts of the Catholics of 





* Brace’s Hu Pp. 271. 

t Justice and roth wire us to state, that in the late Hungarian revolution the w 
took an active part with the Hungarian patriots, and fought bravely for the cau 
liberty. Many of them are now dragging out their lives in Austrian dungeons. 
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Hungary themselves. Indeed, says Mr. Brace, “it should be remem- 
bered, that the attacks on the Protestants have scarcely ever come 
from their fellow-countrymen in Hungary. The two churches in 
Hungary have generally lived very amicably. ‘The hostility is from 
Vienna,” 

Since the revolution the Protestants of Hungary have been depriv- + 
ed of their church government, it being deemed too republican in its 
character; but otherwise it remains the same. Its preachers are 
watched, as are all priests in Hungary, and they are not allowed to 
make the pulpit the medium of declamation — the Austrian 
government. The persecution comes entirely from Vienna, where 
the Austrian government has no religion. Austria cares nothing for 
any of the churches in Hungary, only so far as its despotic political 
views are concerned. It will tolerate anything that tolerates 
despotism. 

Trade,— We have nothing later on this subject than 1847. The 
exports of that year to Austria amounted to $26,735,400; the im- 
ports from Austria, to $28,735,400. The exports to other countries, 

uring the same year, amounted to $4,833,978; the imports from. 
them, to $8,385,975. The exports from Hungary to Austria, in 1847, 
were the following articles : 


Wool, dcntectideerccoses $8,376,880 OxCBe sr ccdccccdicccccgs ce $1,995,560 
| 721,460 DG ntidiowaesediannnecs 1,969,430 
OB cap a02 sane rrcorpace 209,980 BRD cocci cccecousions 90 336,163 

stbha poneseccccecscus 160,107 Horees...- occsccccsrecsee 254,125 
Peathers. ...00 cess sence 160,075 Useful Metals............. 1,601 ,074 
Wr WB iinesesacncs coe 2,801,934 WOUND idnrakotenccerses 1,337,760 
Dd psetodpoghéaccees 580,943 


NE RBs caw acc nigh phenestncatwébinggincden dcanenvantes= $9,723,000 
RET tis 600 ponnduadbatevchaes antumeddbic cbvotepdbiakgeeds 3,684,695 
Linen and hempen manufactures......cccscssscsescccccsteccccees 2,004,253 
Te EE WINN ci tte ice <entihnadindcandsdtesatdaievesder? 1,906,476 
Tan cn khinbdn 6pnescponh nt povenne senscenpéspeccvenseddesdenh oe 1,707,333 
Se EGA. cccccks gull» akbubicss $6 seababiecesiceesls eek etee 1,422,300 
TsOCENOT ndpeeb nose qs0ccns cocbed eccoscewesernccuetionssoasscoce 511,207 


The agricultural products of Hungary are the same as those of our 

northern states. 

Railroads.—-There are several lines, all in the possession of the 
overnment. That extending along the Danube, from Marchegg to 
esth and Szolnok, is 215 miles long, and cost about $10,506,106. 

Austria has made no improvements in Hungary since the revolu- 
tion, except in the way of fortifications, the better to enslave the 
Hungarians. Some old prisons have been fitted up, and they are 
now filled with hundreds of poor Hungarian patriots, guilty of nothing 
but a love of liberty. May the day speedily come, when they may 
see their Austrian jailors and Austrian tyrants biting the dust ! 

Hungary is very deficient in roads. With an area of about 

100,000 square miles, there are only about 2,000 miles of road in 
the whole country, and not more than three or four regular lines of 
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stage-coaches. The country being level mostly, in wet weather the 
roads are nearly impassable, The country is admirably fitted for 
rail-roads, and under a good government it would have them, con- 
necting its fertile plains with Turkey, the Adriatic, and with Germany. 
A good government would make Hungary one of the richest countries 
on the globe. 

Mineral Products——Hungary yields annually gold and silver to 
the amount of $1,037,173; of copper, $689,040; and of iron, 
$1,250,000. It also yields lead, cobalt, antimony, rock salt, alum, 
and coal, in large quantities ; also potter’s clay, porcelain, limestone, 
marble, chalk, gypsum, alabaster, asbestos, fuller’s earth, and 
sulphur. 

f the precious stones, it affords the opal, ruby, topaz, amethyst, 
jasper, agate, etc. 

Manufactures,—Of these, Hungary has those of pottery, earthen- 
ware, porcelain, iron-ware, paper, colors, cloth, refined sugar, and of 
beet-root sugar, champagne, candles, soap, soda, potash, saltpetre, 
machinery, &c., &c.; in all, about 500 manufacturing establish- 
ments, 

Education.—Institutions for education are numerous in Hungary. 
The University at Pesth is one of the most richly endowed institu- 
tions in Europe. It is under the care of the government. Its util- 
ity, however, is by no means in proportion to its large revenues. 

ere are three royal academies, at Presburg, Gros Wardein, and 
Kaschan ; the Royal Mountain Academy, at Schemniz; the Econo- 
mical Institute, at Altenburg; the Industrial School, united with a 
Geometrical Institute, at Pesth: There are several Lyceums, and 
68 Gymnasia, entirely new formed, The Greek Catholics have a 
Gymnasium at Belényes. The Roman Catholics have five Normal 
Schools for teachers, at Pesth, Raab, Gros Wardein, and in two 
other towns. The United Greeks have one at Arad. There are also 
three Lutheran Protestant Colleges, and 15 Gymnasia, large &Snd 
small; also four Reformed Protestant Colleges, and 11 Gymnasia. 

The other institutions of education in Hungary are: 72 Semina- 
ries for Greek and Roman Catholic Priests; 14 Educational Houses 
for the same; 10 Nunneries ; two Seminaries for girls; 18 Music 
Schools ; 20 Drawing Schools ; two Deafand Dumb Institutions ; and 
two Institutions for the Blind, Ten Gymnasia have been closed. 

So many institutions of learning, in a country like Hungary, with 
an area not greater than that of Wisconsin, or 100,000 square miles, 
speak well for the general intelligence of the people. Indeed, under 
so free and democratic a form of government as Hungary has had 
since the great reforms in 1835, the people of Hungary must neces- 
sarily be generally intelligent, and more or less educated, far beyond 
anything found either in France or England. The language of the 
schools is German, except in those parts where the majority of the 
scholars are Hungarian ; but of their present actual condition Mr, 
Brace, the latest writer, gives us no information. 
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ART. Il.—EMIGRATION : 


ITS RESULTS, AND FUTURE POLICY. 


Tue advancement of population in the United States during the last 
decennial term, resulting in a great measure from increased immigra- 
tion, is a theme for profitable reflection. The tide of emigration that 
has set so strongly to our shores continues to flow, and its waters 
grow more turbid and swollen each year. No legislative prohibition 
impedes its course, and it rushes fearfully onward, penetrating every 
bay and inlet of our coast, and rolling its heavy surges up to our 
wharves, it there discharges jts ponderous burthen, in haste for the 
next sucession. 

Hitherto we have required the assistance of all who have visited 
our shores, The vast accessions of uninhabited regions that have 
been rapidly gained, would long have been unprofitable without those 
living supplies which have freighted so heavily the emigrant vessels. 
Without these, our western wilds would still have remained savage, 
and the limits of our extension been greatly circumscribed. With- 
out these, the broad belt of civilization that now links together two 
sister oceans would have proved abortive to this end. With them, 
our infant country, in the development of her resources, has grown 
powerful, and a diadem of stars has crowned her years. 

To indicate the full measure of aid afforded by emigration, we must 
have recourse to figures, and for this purpose shal] rely mainly on 
the returns of the different censuses. Commencing as far back as 1810, 
we find the number of foreigners arrived from that period to 1820, 
amounted to 114,000; from .1820 to 1830, there were 204,000; 
from 1830 to 1840, 778,500; from 1840 to 1850, 1,500,000, exhibit- 
ing a large ratio of increase during each decade, Comparing our 

wpe in 1840 (17,000,000) with the last enumeration in 1850, 
{2 ,000,000,) we discover an advance of 6,000,000, and the emigra- 
tion for the intervening period being 1,500,000, i¢ has furnished one- - 
JSourth of our inerease in ten years. 

To show the distribution of this foreign population, we shall note 
the ratio of increase ; first, in some of the divisions of states; next, in 
a few of the states individually, and then in some of the cities. As- 
suming the density of population for our measure, we annex the fol- 
lowing : 

Inhabs. sq.m,, Inhabs. sq. m., 
1840. 1850. 


New-England States .......--.-----.--- eee 43.23 
MidGis Giates . ccccwe conduc cotbdn tae oo cBibes ceacudecvee 
Southern and Southwestern (Slave) States..11.50...........- 14.00 
Northwestern States....00.--c-ssscesess 5.70. .cocececcce 11,20 


From which it will be seen that the middle and northwestern states 
exhibit the largest proportion of increase, the latter wide aper | 
doubled, and these are precisely the divisions most visited by emi- 
grants. Confining ourselves to these two divisions, then, we will 
examine some of the states individually, 
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Inhabs.sq.m., § Inhabs. sq. m., 
1 


1840, 850. 

New-York .....scccccccccvccesccvesess ae 67.66 
Pennsylvania ....ccecescccccccasseeces 37.45 cecccccsases 50.25 
Maryland .... cedssé cdcdsnsccvesisesccesc 50.23... cccccccces 62.31 

- ives sbi dbbseekeiycnbudiiieseaelieces TRDE.. as casowtes 49.55 
JOWA ~ ccccscopccces sepeccoesescecac aoe 0.84. ccccccesees 3.77 
WW 1sCOngih ... occescccccdcccduascesctoce 0.57 .ncaccccccte 5.45 


A relative advance, to be accounted for mainly by the immense 
number of foreigners that are there daily seeking settlements. We 
have seen it stated that, for the past year alone, sixty thousand emi- 
grants have located in Iowa. But to magnify these results still 
more, we will observe now the inerease of cities. 


Pop. in 1840. Pop. in 1850. Ratio of Increase. 
Ri ene sneewncecanens 18,212, .cnesseasce eer 132,03 
Oswego eeees coccccsossasce BAO. cccdcddcece BEpeew es cunsgepcese 161.62 
ret oe OBS. dsitsdiiadns | ee 120.70 
Alleghany ..........e000+ 10,089....ce000-++ POR ncn ced 110,73 
CRMCHIIISEL 6 occ cnc ccencses 46,338... ccecee-- SROs tins ccs odes 169.80 
Cleveland .........cecece+e GOT. i Ssdettiwee OF er ere re 180.57 
Be. Zale ss gue csipna ddan de FEA00 . civcavcaaue OD BR bs sco nctoncd 385.70 
Chicago, Illinois ..........<« 4,470. cnc eneeene 29,963... ccccccaces 570.31 
Milwaukie, Wis.......sssse0 A eer 9B,061 .. ccccsecee 1071.78 


Here is exhibited a growth unequaled in the history of the world : 
cities energie existence, Minerva-like, without any process of 
maturation. ere the cause of their sudden being unknown, the 
effect would seem magical ; but there is exerted a power visible and 
more potent than the stroke of Vulcan. 

Thus far we have shown the results of emigration by the increase 
of our population, the settlement of new regions, and the creation of 
large and populous cities. We will now examine it in a new aspect— 
its moral Bekeonce on our institutions. It is well known that a sud- 
den transition from positive restriction to unbridled license is inju- 
rious to our constitution, moral and physical. Yet such is nearly the 
position of the newly-arrived emigrant. A short, a trifling interval 
elapses after his advent, and he becomes invested with all the rights 
of our inheritance—our co-eqgual, He undergoes a metamorphosis 
miraculous to himself. But how is he fitted for the change, for the 
discharge of his new duties, the exercise of his unwonted privileges ? 
Has previous training prepared him for discretionary judgment ? 
Will prudence characterize his acts? Will America’s destiny be 
more secure, her dignity undiminished, her institutions unimpaired, 
by his ageney? Before answering these, let us ascertain whence the 
emigrants come, their national characteristics, and the circumstances 
under which they have been reared. 

During the year 1851, there arrived at New-York, from — 
ports, 289,601 emigrants. Of these 163,256, or nearly two-thirds, 
were Irish; 68,883, or one-fourth, Germans ; 28,553 English, 7,302 
French, and 6,04 Scotch. The proportion arriving at other ports 
remaining nearly the same, varying perhaps in favor of the Germans, 
evinces that the largest numbers are Irish and Germans. 

In view of these facts, what should be our future policy in relation 
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to this subject? Before making a reply, we will consider our present 
position. We are now possessed of an area of 3,000,000 square 
miles, with a population of 23,000,000 inhabitants, giving an average 
density of 7.22 inhabitants to the square mile; or, excluding the ter- 
ritories, 15.48. Compared with the population of other countries, the 
sparseness of our own seems very great, and would appear to indi- 
cate the need of every encouragement for settlement. 

But, to reeur to our query—how shall we regulate the admission 
of foreigners in future? Shall we place an interdict on those who 
are yet surcharging our ports, and say to them—* stay ; we have no 
further relief for you?” Shall we close the portals of this happy 
“home of the brave and the free,” and allow the oppressed and out- 
cast of our race to linger in dungeons of despotic rule, or die amid 
fields of desolation and starvation.? Shall we arrest the progress of 
our western states and diminish their speedy growth? No; we 
would do neither of these. But we would not wndo what we have 
already nobly done. We would prize too highly our privileges, to be 
indifferent to anything that could endanger their perpetuity. Jealous 
affection for these should awaken our apprehension, lest we peril them 
by our careless generosity. We would still admit the stranger who 
knocks at_ our door, but we would so receive him and regulate his 
conduct, that he would be most benefited by his new position, and 
occasion no harm to others, We would have our naturalization laws 
modified, so that a subject of monarchy shall be only a minor of our 
republic, required to await maturity, before he can become one of 
the sovereigns of our land, Let the short term of apprenticeship 
now required for one of the noblest callings of life—the exercise of 
free privileges—be extended. Let us impose every safeguard 
around the ballot-box—*“ the palladium of our freedom,” that it may 
be preserved untarnished, the sacred heritage of future generations, 
Let these or wiser provisions be enacted, and then may we welcome 
all who wish to come, and promise to them that stability they else- 
where crave. Then shall we” have accelerated our country to that 
pinnacle of distinction and supremacy to which she is surely and ra- 
pidly attaining. Sourn Carouina. 


ART. II—THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC: THE HAWAIIAN CLUSTER. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS—INHABITANTS, CHARACTER AND NUMBER-——THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS-——NATURAL RESOURCES AND PRODUCTIONS——TABLES 
OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS—-CUSTOM-HOUSE RETURNS—-EDUCATION, 
GOVERNMENT, ETC. 


“ Trade is the golden girdle of the globe.” 


Tue United States, the last great power to appear upon the theatre 
of action, has become an arbiter in the affairs of the Pacrrre, and is 
preparing to enter the lists where Britain and Spain and France have 
for ages enjoyed the supremacy. It is but a natural sequence of the 
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annexation of California and Oregon, and of that Mexican war, which, 
however brilliant in its results, caused Mr. Calhoun to declare in the 
Senate that the first act of the drama of American history was ended, 
the curtain had fallen, and everything beyond was uncertain and con- 
fused. 

We are at last upon the Pacific. There are our ports and harbors 
—our ships, our people, and our merchandise ; our civilization, our 
laws, our constitutions: with Russia, almost for a neighbor: with 
Chinamen, protesting against the acts of our governors ; with Sand- 
wich Islanders, claiming our protection! Surely Mr, Calhoun was 
right—old Rome is revived; but old Rome, thank God! withoutits 
paganism ; we hope without its Caesars (to — Though uncertain, 
confused, why not glorious the future? Glorious in Christian 
power, in arts, in commerce, in liberty and in laws? We invoke this 
with true patriotic heart for our country. 

It becomes us then to be informed about the Pacific—its isles and 
its continents, and we are determined that these subjects shall be 
presented fairly and liberally in our pages. The country has hardly 
yet recovered from the surprise of learning that the government of 
the Sandwich Islands, disgusted by the excesses of the French under 
Dillon, and their claims through Perrin, have proposed to our own go- 
vernment the establishment of a protectorate over them, or an uncondi- 
tional annexation of their domain. Of these points there can be no 
doubt—but of the event who can speak? If Cuba be necessary as a 
key to the gulf and western valleys, why not these islands, with their 
admirable harbors, as half-way houses or houses of refuge for our 
whalemen—points of security in the voyages of our Californian and 
Oregonian marine?* Who will answer ? 

The Pacific Ocean, including its various archipelagoes, reaches in a 
direct line, on the equator, from the Island of Sumatra or the south- 
ern extremity of Malacca to the coast of South America near Quito— 
a distance of 175 degrees of longitude ; or, at about the eighth parallel 





+ = > acura thus strongly presses the advantages possessed in this respect by 
ese islands: 

“In view of these facts, and with the knowledge that goods can be entered here for re- 
shipment, subject only to a transit duty of one per cent., the advantages of this port, as a 
depot for goods awaiting a market, must appear quite apparent. i the late decision of 
the Collector of San Francisco is carried into execution, we submit to consignees there, 
having cargoes upon their hands, whether it would not be a material saving of expense to 
send their ships cove to discharge and store their goods, until a favorable moment arrives 
for effecting sales. 

“ We shall, without doubt, have a line of steamers running between the islands and the 
coast within a few months. By this expeditious mode of intercourse goods could be 
thrown into that market within a month or six weeks, and merchants there would always 
know the stateof the demand, and the proper time to have them forwarded. 

“Tn addition to the above facilities, vessels can get stone ballast, wood, and water, of 
the very best description, in any quantity, and so convenient, that casks can be filled ina 
lighter or ship's boat from the hose, as it comes from the iron pipes. This water is per- 
fectly soft, being brought from a spring some hundreds of feet above the sea, without com- 
ing in contact with the ground. 

“ We are confident in the belief that Honolulu possesses all the advantages for a lar 
commercial depot for the North Pacific, especially for California and Oregon, which will, 
ere long, be appreciated and employed, in preference to Valparaiso or any other port in 
this ocean ; and where assorted cargoes for those points, and for the more northern pos- 
sessions of the Russians, can be made up at the very shortest notice.” 
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of north latitude, from the Gulf of Siam to the Bay of Panama, — 
180 degrees; or one-half the circumference of the earth. In bread 
it extends from about 60° north to 50° south—a distance of 110 de- 
grees, or near 8,000 miles. Its length in the latitude of —— is 
about 4,500 miles, and its southern length from Australia to Chili is 
about 6,000 miles—135 degrees of longitude. The water-surface of 
this vast basin is rather greater than the entire land-surface of the 
lobe. But it is not one entire and unrelieved expanse of water. 
ttered over the greater part of its extent,—principally the portion 
lying between the parallels of latitude 30° north and south, and west of 
the meridian 60° west from Washington,—are innumerable islands, 
solitary, or in clusters, rejoicing in all the luxuriance afforded by a 
rich soil and a delightful tropical climate. 

Omitting the large island of Australia or New-Holland, which 
may itself be reckoned a continent, these islands may be thus gene- 
rally classified: 1. Malasia, or the Indian Archipelago, comprising 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and the Moluccas, or 
Spice Islands, 2. The Isles of Japan. 3. The Aleutian chain, or the 

ox Islands, extending across the North Pacific from Alashka to 
Kamschatka. 4. And the remainder, comprised under the appellation 
of Polynesia, This latter division consists of the following principal 
oups: the Ladrone, or Marianne Isles; the Caroline Isles; the 
ntral Archipelago, and the Sandwich Islands, north of the equator, 
and the Papuan Islands—embracing New Guinea, New Britain, Solo- 
mon’s Archipelago, New Hebrides, and other adjacent islands, the 
Friendly Islands— including the Fidji and Navigators’, the Washing- 
ton and Marquesas, the Society Islands, and New Zealand, south of 
the equator. It embraces a vast area, extending over about one 
hundred degrees of longitude and sixty to eighty degrees of latitude. 
Except New Zealand and a few isolated rocks, these islands all lie 
within the tropics, yet they enjoy a most mild and equable temper- 
ature, being constantly fanned by the breezes and moistened by the 
pluvial distillations of the Pacific. 

The Indian Archipelago embraces about 800,000 square miles; the 
Isles of Japan about 80,000 square miles, and Polynesia upwards of 
200,000—New Zealand occupying of this amount 62,000, the Papuan 
Isles 125,000, and the Sandwich Islands 7,000. The other groups 
consist for the most part of small islands, Tacanova, the largest of the 
Fidji, containing about 1,500 square miles, and Tahiti, the first of the 
Society Islands, only about 600. 

The maritime enterprise of the age which first made America 
known to the civilized world also brought to light some of these gems 
of the’ocean. Magellan, in 1518, having passed through the strait to 
which his name has been given, traversed the South Pacific to the west 
and north, touching at the Ladrones and the Philippines. Mendana, 
towards the close of the 16th century, discovered the Solomon Islands 
and the Marquesas. Various other navigators of all maritime nations, 
during 200 years subsequent, sailed through these seas in their route 
to and from the Indies, and made casual discoveries ; but it is to the 
English explorers of the latter part of the last century that we are 
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rincipally indebted for information concerning this interesting region. 
allis discovered the beautiful and lovely Otaheite; and Cook, hay- 
ing between the years 1767-79 thrice circumnavigated the globe and 
pretty fully explored the waters of the Pacific, adding greatly to our 
stores of knowledge parang, natives of the islands, fell a victim, 
in the last-mentioned year, to his zeal in the cause of Polynesian dis- 
covery ;—having been killed the 14th of February, on the Island of 
Hawaii (Owhyhee)—one of the groups entirely discovered by him- 
self, and by him called the Sandwich onto During the past half 
century American shipping has been gradually taking the commercial 
rule in the Pacific, and our sails there, whalers and merchantmen, 
now far outnumber those of any other nation; while valuable geo- 
graphical, ethnographical, and scientific additions have been made to 
olynesian literature by the National Exploring Expedition under 
Lieut. Wilkes, 

This entire region of the earth appears to be the result of igneous 
agency. Plutonic power might here have been displayed, ivy we 
Neptune’s sway, and giving birth to many a fair isle, many a bright 
spot of earth, fit abode for nymph or goddess. {The Island of Tahiti 
is one lofty basaltic mountain, rising near 10,000 feet above the sea. 
The other Society Islands, with the quesas, are of the same gene- 
ral nature. Tofua, on one of the Friendly Islands, 3,000 feet in 
height, is probably an incessant voleano,—having been in activity 
whenever it was visited. An active volcano exists on the island 
Ahrym, one of the New Hebrides. The largest of the Gambier group 
is elevated upwards of 1,200 feet above the sea, and is evidently an 
extinct volcano. In the Sandwich Islands are several volcanoes, both 
active and extinct. Hawaii, the largest, has two peaks, Mauna Loa 
and Mauna Kea, which rise each about 14,000 feet in height. In the 
flank of Mauna Loa occurs the volcanic crater Kilauea, three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the largest in the world. The 
circumference of the crater at the top is 24 miles, with a depth of 
1,200 feet to the surface of the burning lake within, which, two miles 
in length by one in breadth, is in a constant state of ebullition. An 
eruption took place last spring, when a large stream of lava flowed 
down the mountain, reaching to within seven miles of Hilo, on By- 
ron’s Bay, which is about forty miles distant from the crater. 

A remarkable feature in the geology of this region of the earth, 
peculiar thereto, exists in its numerous islands and reefs of the coral 
formation. Many of the low islands present this formation in their 
entire surface, and to a considerable depth below the water level ; 
whilst a number of the most elevated mountainous islands are par- 
tially encircled by coral reefs. It was long supposed that this pro- 
duction of the enterprising and indefatigable coral insect had its 
foundation in the unknown and unfathomable depths of the ocean; 
and surmises have even been made that this industrious race are 
widely engaged throughout the whole of Polynesia in their silent 
labors, and they were some day to startle the old world by the sud- 
den completion of a new, vast continent. Without any disparage- 
ment whatever of the industry of the insect builder, it may well 
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doubted whether their labors begin at any very great depth below 
the water surface—whether they be not, indeed, quite superficial. 
Capt. King, a navigator of the same era with Capt. Cook, thus speaxs 
of Elizabeth’s Island, under the Tropic of Capricorn, near to Pit- 
cairn’s : 


“We found that this island differed essentially from all others in its 
vicinity, and belonged to a iar formation. ..... The island is five 
miles in length, and one in breadth, and has a flat surface nearly eighty 
feet. above the sea. On all sides except the north, it is bounded by per- 
pendicular cliffs, about fifty feet high, composed entirely of dead coral, 
more or less porous, honey-combed at the surface, and hardening into a 
compact calcareous substance within, possessing the fracture of secondary 
limestone, and with a species of millepore interspersed through it. The 
dead coral, of which the higher part of the island is composed, is nearly 
circumscribed by ledges of living coral, which project beyond each other at 
different depths ; on the northern side of the island the first of these had an 
easy slope from the beach to a distance of about fifty yards, when it ter- 
minated abruptly about three fathoms under water. The next ledge had a 
greater descent, and extended to two hundred yards from the beach, with 
twenty-five fathoms over it, and there ended as abruptly as the former, a 
short distance beyond which no bottom could be gained with two hundred 
fathoms of line.” 


Judging from the known volcanic form and nature of many of the 
elevated islands, from the above description of Henderson Island, 
and from the general oval or circular shape of the low coral islands 
and reefs, which most frequently have in their centres lagoons or de- 
pressions corresponding with the craters of volcanic peaks, it may 
easily be conceived that this whole region of archipelagoes has been 
the amare of grand sub-aquatic voleanic action, which resulted in the 
raising up of cones to various degrees of elevation—some above, 
others below, the level of the sea, Those submerged cones which 
approached nearest to the surface were pitched upon by the insect 
workers as the bases of their coralline structure, which being reared . 
comparatively a short distance to the surface, the islands thus formed 
appeared in the same circular or oval shape as the peaks upon which 
they were founded. ‘The insects, having from their calcareous secre- 
tions built up their cellular abode beyond the reach of the highest 
tides, have died out and left a desert rock; which, however, by the 
secretion of vegetable matter from the waves, has soon become pos- 
sessed of a soil > ae of affording germination and sustenance to 
the cocoa palm (Haari) and other hardy plants, and, in a short time, 
to a luxuriant growth of all the most delicious tropical productions, 
On the more elevated islands the decomposition of the volcanic 
stones has produced an exceedingly fertile soil. 

These islands are all singularly destitute of the useful and valuable 
metals, neither gold, silver, iron, nor copper being found ; but their 
oe resources are as yet unexplored, and comparatively un- 

own, 

Natural Productions.—The flora of Polynesia embraces a very 
great number and variety of fruit trees and plants of esculent nature, 
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which grow in tropical luxuriance, supplying all the wants of the 
natives, and rendering agriculture almost needless, The Paea or 
Bread-fruit, (Artocarpus incisa,) the Haari, or Cocoa-nut, the Taro, 
(Arum eseulentum,) the Pia, {Tacca pinnatifida,) similar to the ar- 
row-root, the Plantain and Banana, (Musa sapientum and Musa para- 
disiaca,) the yam, (Dioscorea alata,) the Chinese Paper Mulberry, 
(Morus papyrifera,) the Hala, (Pandanus odorat.,) the Rata, (Jnocarpus 
edulis,) a native chestnut, the Vi, a species o j sewn the Ahio, re- 
sem bling the apple, the Sandal-wood, (Santalum Freyeinetianum,) the 
Kukui, (Aleurites triloba,) and the To, or sugar-cane, are the princi- 
pal indigenous productions, Oranges, limes, shaddocks, citrons, 
tamarinds, pine-apples, guavas, figs, the coffee plant, and other 
exotics have been introduced into various of the islands, and thrive 
well. The vine was cultivated by the missionaries, but has been de- 
stroyed in the wars, Many of our domestic vegetables—as beans, 
cabbages, cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, &c., are also raised to some 
extent. 

The bread-fruit is entitled to a place in the first rank, being the 
principal article of food of the natives. Itis cooked in various ways, 
generally roasted or baked. The tree produces three or four crops 
in a year. There are’ fifty varieties of this tree. The cocoa-palm 
flourishes alike in the most fertile valleys and on the wildest rocky 
beach and mountain sides. The yam, which affords an excellent 
article of food, is not very extensively cultivated, though in some 
islands it is raised in the rich valleys, or on prepared terraces. The 
taro, which has a broad and beautiful silvery green leaf, grows in 
soil covered with water. The root may be eaten at the age of one 

ear or less, but it attains its excellence in two or three years. 
th the leaf and the root have an. exceedingly t flavor when 

in the undressed state—a fact which the tongue of the writer can 
bear sad testimony to; but in cooking this is completely dissipated, 
and the root forms a wholesome, palatable food. It is baked like 
the bread-fruit, and afterwards beaten into paste, called poé: The 
root of the pia, beaten to pulp and washed repeatedly, and dried in 
the sun, forms a very nutritive substance, similar to arrow-root, and 
may in time become an imported article of commerce, The to, or 
sugar-cane, grows spontaneously in the Hawaiian Islands, and con- 
siderable attention is latterly paid to its cultivation, so that it has 
come to be quite an article of commerce, as will appear when we 
come to treat particularly of those islands. From the ti root 
(dracona terminalis) an inebriating spirit called ava is distilled by 
means of a very rude and primitive a Sr consisting of a hollow 
log to receive the macerated root, a boo reed passing thence 
through a trough of water, and a calabash to receive the condensed 
vapor. The most shameful, demoralizing, and even murderous 
effects of drunkenness usually followed the indulgence in this liquor 
by the natives, on festive occasions. The introduction, however, of 
foreign distilled liquors among some of the islanders, has, as a less 
evil, displaced in a great measure this horrid stimulus. It is thought 
this root possesses valuable medicinal qualities, which may be de- 
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veloped in time. Sandal-wood was formerly cut toa great extent 
and exported to China, where it is used in the preparation of incense 
for ope | in the temples. Latterly the wood has been becoming 
scarce, and a great falling off has taken place in the quantity ex- 
rted. It is, too, inferior to the sandal-wood of the t Indies. 
rom the inner bark of the paper mulberry, a kind of cloth or 
matting is made, which is used by the natives for various purposes 
of clothing, bedding, &c. The kukui tree yields a nut rich in oil, 
which is, to some extent, being brought into the market. The na- 
tives used the nuts for candle purposes, stringing a number of them 
upon a rush, and enveloping the whole in leaves of the pandanus, 

The fauna of Polynesia is not distinctive, except in the absence of 
the larger and nobler animals. Of the vertebrata there are dogs, 
hogs, and rats; the albatros, tropic-bird, petrels, herons, and wild 
ducks, wood-peckers, turtle-doves, and pigeons, the parroquet, (éi- 
choclossus,) with various other genera of fowl; besides an abun- 
dance of fishes. Horses, asses, cows, oxen, sheep, goats, cats, and 
other foreign domestic animals have been introduced, and thrive well. 
The native hog has almost disappeared, being 4, apy by the 
European, which is reared to a very great extent. Pork is now the 
favorite animal food of the islanders, although the flesh of the dog is 
highly prized. The method of preparing the meat of either of these 
animals, in the Sandwich Islands, is to surround it with potatoes and 
the taro root, and envelop the whole in taro leaves, and place the 
mass in an oven of hot stones to bake. The dish is called by the 
natives /v-an. American gentlemen who have feasted on waned 
pig and dog, say they cannot readily distinguish between the two— 
they are equally good. The delicate canine animal is small, and 
destitute of hair; he subsists upon a vegetable diet, being fattened 
upon poé and potatoes, The Friendly Islanders ate rats formerly. 
These are of the family of marsupia, akin to the kangaroo. 

The coasts and lagoons of the islands abound in fish—sharks, the 
bonito, ray, albicore, rock-fish; in the fresh water streams, salmon, 
eels, &c.; and crabs, turtles, &e. are caught. The cachelot, or sperm 
whale, the cape whale, humpback, black-fish, porpoises, and others 
of the cetacea order are abundant in these seas. A single male 
cachelot often yields 70 to 90 barrels of oil, and 15 barrels of sper- 
maceti. 

Inhabitants—character and number.—The native population of 
Polynesia consists of two distinct races of the human family, more 
or,less intermixed, however, in most of the islands: the one, Papuan, 
or oriental negro of New Holland, and the other, called generally 
the Polynesian race, approaching nearly to the Malay race of Asia. 
In some of the islands traces of both races may be found in equal 
extent, while, generally, the features of one or the other are predomi- 
nant. An arbitrary line projected from Mt. St. Elias, on the coast 
of Russian America, about 8. 8. W., leaving the Hawaiian Islands 
and New-Zealand on the east, will be found a convenient division. 
West of this line the negro type greatly prevails, being most marked 
in New-Guinea, New-Britain, New-Caledonia, and the Solomon 
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Islands. The natives of Tahiti, (Society group,) the Sandwich, the 
Friendly Islands, and New-Zealand, present the finest specimens of 
the Polynesian race, being tall, well formed, of intelligent expression, 
and of pleasing, graceful manners. The New-Zealand branch of this 
family is called by themselves “ Maori,” or pure, in distinction from 
the mixed races of the Fidji and other adjoining islands, though even 
here the flat nose and curly hair oecur to considerable extent. 

The lgnguage is essentially the same over this whole extent from 
New-Zealand to Hawaii on the north, and to Vaihou or Easter Island 
on the east—a distance of 70 degrees of latitude, and 60 or 80 of 
longitude. When first discovered, the natives of these islands, al- 
though possessing many interesting features of character, were found 
to be sunken in sensualism, barbarism, and idolatry. Destructive 
wars, with attendant cannibalism, were of incessant occurrence ; 
chastity was entirely unknown; polygamy was a prevalent, 
notwithstanding a kind of civil marriage was recognized ; and their 
only religious notions seemed to consist in the worship of demons 
and certain of the meanest animals. The society of Areoi, of Tahiti 
and other islands, was a mixed community, having wives in common, 
and they destroyed all their offspring. Infanticide is still sadly pre- 
valent in many islands. 

Since our first knowledge of these people, their numbers have been 
constantly, and even rapidly diminishing, and it has seemed as if the 
work of depopulation would, at no distant day, be complete. Since 
the partial introduction of Christianity and civilization by the mis- 
sionaries and merchantmen, the progress of decay has, however, been 
in-some measure arrested, by the removal of the causes. But, al- 
though for a half century the diminution has been less rapid, it has 
up to the present time continued steadily. 

The following table, from Jarvis’s Hawaiian History, (Boston, 
1843,) “ will illustrate, in some degree, the decrease of population 
since the time of Cook.” The census, as collected by the natives, is 
not much to be relied on, especially those of a few years back. In 
taking them it was, I suppose, only to get at the taxable polls, and 
great reluctance and deceit prevailed among the people, which pre- 
vented any positive accuracy ; still, sufficient facts are established 
to show the general rate of decrease. Cook’s vague estimate in 
1779 made the population 400,000 ; but 300,000 would have been 
nearer the truth. 


A loose estimate for 1823 
A census in 1832 
A census in 1836 108,570 


“The census for this year (1840) is not accurately known; but the 
pulation of the group is estimated at upwards of 100,000, of whom one 

pecs a are foreigners, and an equal number of half-breeds.”—Haw. 
ist, 


Capt. Cook estimated the population of Tahiti at 120,000. Capt. 
Wilson, in 1797, about 20 years later, after a careful enumeration, 
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found it to be a little more than 16,000. At present the number 
does not exveed 7 or 8,000. From the estimates of Cook, Forster, 
and others, the whole of Polynesia was thought to contain, 70 years 
ago, a population of about two millions. This number was doubt- 
less then exaggerated, and 800,000 may be considered a high esti- 
mate of the entire present population, including New Zealand and the 
Papuan Islands. 

ome of these islands have favorably received the missionaries of 
the Christian religion, and have felt its beneficial influences, principally 
in its civilizing tendencies. Tahiti was one of the earliest recipients 
of these blessings, On the 6th of March, 1797, a party of mis- 
sionaries from London were landed on the island by Capt. Wil- 
son, from the ship Duff. They were well treated by the natives, but 
after eleven years, during which time they had made no converts, they 
abandoned the island, leaving a few of their number on the neighbor- 
ing island, Eimeo, But about this time Pomare, the king or princi- 
pal chief of Tahiti, being driven out by a body of insurgents, took re- 
fuge in Eimeo, where, in his distresses, he was induced to listen to the 
teachings of the missionaries, and became a convert to Christianity, 
To give publicity to his change of faith, a turtle—a sacred animal— 
one éapued,—was served up and eaten. Other chiefs followed his 
example, and their influence was felt upon their subjects. Pomare 
was subsequently invited back to Tahi:i by a number of partisans, 
and finally, in 1815, he succeeded in subduing the insurgent party 
and established the new religion, overthrowing the old morais, or 
temples and altars. His sister, Aimata, who succeeded as queen in 
1827, also supported the Christian religion. 

An entire revolytion has occurred in the Sendwich Islands, which, 
having become civilized and Christianized, have taken their place 
among the nations of the earth as an independent kingdom, acknow- 
ledged and welcomed as such by some of the most powerful govern- 
ments of the globe. A most marked change has also taken place in 
the character of the New Zealanders within fifty years, owing to the 
efforts of the missionaries, and the intercourse with foreigners, mer- 
chants and others engaged in commerce. Natives of the islands, adopt 
the costumes, the habits, the employments of the whites who have 
come among them, and are gradually raising themselves up to their 
level. Some are employed by the settlers as servants, and as tillers 
of the soil; others are engaged as artisans, sailors, &c. Here, as well 
as in Tahiti, the Sabbath is observed, schools are well attended, and 
regular government and laws are established and respected. New 
Zealand is a British colony. The Society Islands are under French 
influence, who have also settlements on the Marquesas; but recent 
accounts from Tahiti and Raiatea inform us, that Queen Pomare has 
been dethroned, and that revolutionary movements are on foot. The 
commerce of these islands is considerable, being frequented by wha- 
lers, and by merchant ships on their way to Australia, from Europe 
or the American coast. 

The Sandwich Islands.—The Hawaiian, or Sandwich group, consists 
of eleven islands: Hawaii, from which the cluster derives its more 
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modern name, the largest, and also the most southern and eastern, 
Maui, Kahoolawe, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau, with 
three others, smaller and uninhabited. The chain extends, in the 
order enumerated, from southeast to northwest,—Kauai, the most 
northerly, being in latitude 22° north, and longitude 83° west from 
Washington. They occupy a most favorable position in the North 
Pacific, and form a convenient stopping-place—a kind of half-way- 
house between Western America and China and the Indies. They 
are distant about 5,500 miles east by south from China, 5,100 miles 
west by north from Panama, about 4,000 miles nearly west from 
Tehuantepec, and 2,400 miles west-south-west from San irancisco— 
abou; the point of their nearest approach to the American continent. 

Hawaii contains about 4,300 square miles of surface ; it is 88 miles 
in length from north to south, and 73 in breath,—in shape approach- 
ing a scalene triangle. Maui, 48 miles long by 30 broad, contains 600 
square miles. Oahu, 46 miles in length by 25 in width, has an area 
of 550 square miles. Kauai, nearly circular, has 500 square miles ; 
Molokai, 190; Lanai, 125; Niihau about 100; and Kahoolawe about 
75. Molokini, Kauai and Lehua are mere small rocky islands; the 
two latter being much frequented by wild fowl. Railua, with a 
population of 2,000, is the principal town of Hawaii. Hilo, on the 
northeast side of the island, has a fine harbor. Lahaina, the capital 
of Maui, is also the capital of the kingdom,—the residence of the 
king and his court. e population is about 3,000. There is no 
harbor at this port, but an open roadstead, yet it is resorted to by 
numbers of American whalers. Honolulu, on the island of Oahu, is 
the commercial metropolis, with a population of about 10,000. It 
is on the south side of the island, with a secure harbor, capable of ad- 
mitting sixty or eighty sail of vessels of 500 tons*burthen. 

The population of the islands, according to the enumeration of 
1832, was 130,313; the census of 1836 gave 108,579; in 1846 the 
inhabitants numbered 95,400; and according to the returns of 1849— 
the latest we have—the total population amounted to but 80,641 ; 
of which number 1,787 were foreigners and 78,854 were natives, 
The inhabitants were distributed among the different islands as fol- 
lows: Hawaii, 27,204; Oahu, 23,145; Maui, 18,671 ; Kauai, 6,941; 
Molokai, 3,429; Niihau, 723; Lanai, 523. There is also a small 
fishing population upon the rock Kahoolawe, which is probably in- 
cluded in the enumeration of the adjoining islands, Maui and Lanai. 

From these figures it will be seen that a continued decrease is going 
on in the number of the population, ata startling ratio. Considering 
the census returns, especially of the earlier years, to be approxima- 
tive to the truth, we have an annual rate of diminution for the four 
years, from 1832 to 1836, about four and one-half per cent. (.045 ;) 
for the ten years, from 1836 to 1846, the rate of one and one-third 
per cent. (.013;) and for the last three years, from 1846 to 1849, five 
and a half per certum per annum. The decrease for the entire 17 
years was at the rate of 38 per cent. on the population of 1832, and 
the average annual rate of decrease for the san.e time was a little 
less than three per cent. Such, however, is the disproportion be- 
tween these diferent annual rates, (.045, .013, and .055,) that, in the 
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absence of any sufficient reason therefor, it is presumab!e that the re- 
turns for 1836, and perhaps for 1849, were incorrect, and fell short 
of the true number of the inhabitants. 

But while the aboriginal population is diminishing, the number of 
foreign residents increases, and the mixed races are also rapidly aug- 
menting in numbers, while they are fast rising in respectability. Nine 
years ago the foreign population numbered one thousand, of whom 
about seven hundred were Americans; the remainder were English- 
men, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, Chilians and Chinese. Six- 
ty American families were domiciliated in the islands, and several of 
other nations; besides the families of Americans and others who 
have married native wives of intelligence, refinement, and a high or- 
der of respectability. In 1846 the foreign population of Honolulu 
alone was about one thousand, including thirty-eight American fami- 
lies and twelve of other nations. In all the islands there were seven- 
pap American families, including thirty-five families attached to 
the American Missions, numbering in, the aggregate about 350 souls, 
and averaging four or five members to each family. A considerable 
number of these are born upon the islands ; the number of white la- 
dies not born there was 90 residents; besides some who are there 
only transiently, as the wives of captains and officers. Of the for- 
eigners residing on the islands in 1846, 350 had taken the oath of 
allegiance to the king and government, and become naturalized. A 
law passed by the chiefs requires éne to give two years’ notice of his 
intention to take the oath, and also to produce certificates of good 
character. During the year ending March 31st, 1852, 130 foreign- 
ers took the oath of allegiance to his majesty ; of these, 66, or one- 
half, were natives of the United States ; 31 of Great Britain; 15 of 
China; 4 of Germany; 2 of British America; and 11 of other 
countries. 

Natural Resources and Productions.—The soil of the Sandwich 
Islands is less fertile than that of any other islands of Polynesia, but 
much of the land is well adapted to grazing purposes. Excellent . 
wheat grows wild on the highlands of Maui, and the Irish potato also 
grows finely here. Cotton and indigo also flourish extremely well, 
but are not yet raised to any great extent. The coffee plant thrives 
Juxuriantly, and at Hilo yields from six to ten pounds per tree. 
From the kukui-nut an oil is expressed, capable of superseding lin- 
seed oil, for painting purposes. Several mills are in operation. The 
pia-root (arrow-root) is manufactured and exported to a small ex- 
tent. It is worth in the islands about ten cents a pound. Tobacco 
grows well, and a small quantity has been raised. Wild cattle exist 
in herds on the mountains of Hawaii. The bullocks have been much 
hunted for their hides, from five to ten thousand having been killed 
per annum. In 1840 the king laid a éapu upon them for five years; 
that is, forbid their destruction during that time, in order that their 
numbers might increase. Wild goats have been numerous, whose 
hides, also, have been exported; large packs of wild dogs, which 
roam about the mountains, have latterly, however, destroyed many of 
their number. Among the natural productions is to be reckoned 
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salt, which is obtained from a natural salt lake in the crater of an 
extinct volcano, a few miles from Honolulu. The lake is a mile in 
circumference, and yields an abundant supply of salt. The forests 
yield some of the finest varieties of cabinet woods. 

Most of the sandal-wood at present grown upon the islands is 
small, and no great quantity isexported. The first cargo was a 
from Kauai or Kauhai in 1792, by Capt. Kendrick, of Boston, but 
the trade was not extended in any considerable degree for ten years. 
During the reign of Kamehameha I., the export trade of this article 
was encouraged, and reached the amount of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth annually. In the short reign of Liholiho, 
from 1819 to 1824, his predecessor’s careful policy was abandoned, 
and the sandal-wood was eut and exported to an immense extent, 
and, indeed, until the supply became nearly exhausted. Vessels 
were frequently bought and paid for in sandal-wood ; a pit being dug 
equal to the size of the vessel, and filled with the fragrant wood. 
pleasure barge from Salem, Mass., which cost not more than ten 
thousand dollars originally, was exchanged in this manner for a 
quantity of sandal-wood which yielded upwards of $60,000. The 
growth of the sandal-tree is very slow. The pieces of timber at first 
exported were twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and were cut 
six to ten feet in length. When the demand for it, however, became 
very great, it was brought to the coast by the natives in billets of all 
sizes, down to an inch in thickness and a foot or two in length, being 
sold by weight. At one time a tax was imposed upon the natives, 
requiring each one to bring in one pikul, or 133 pounds weight, or 
in default to pay the sum of $4 each. 

The silk culture was commenced in 1837 with every progpect of 
success. The mulberry tree was found to flourish well, several varie- 
ties of which, the morus multicaulis, the Canton, the white, and the 
black, have been introduced. A company was formed, who sent an 
agent to the United States to purchase machinery, procure plants 
and varieties of eggs, and also to obtain all needed information con- 
cerning the business. He succeeded in all these particulars, and the 
enterprise was begun ; but unfortunately a bad location was chosen, 
the trees and worms did ill, and through mismanagement the capital 
was all sunk in three years, and the attempt was abandoned. An 
individual has, however, since prosecuted the experiment with his 
own resources, upon the island of Kauai, and has succeeded admira- 
bly. The worms used are a cross between the United States breed 
and a smaller species from China. The cocoons are large, of a pale 
straw color, or a bright orange. From four to six thousand make a 

und of reeled silk. The native boys and women reel, each, from 

lf a pound to one pound per day. Quite a number of the natives 
are employed upon this single plantation, in the various departments 
of the culture. A crop of 300,000 to 1,000,000 of worms has been 
raised monthly, during nine months of the year. In the year 1841 
$200 worth of raw silk was exported from Honolulu. 

The sugar-cane is an indigenous production of these islands. It 
was formerly reared by the natives for the sake of the juice, which 
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they took in its natural state, by suction. In 1835 its cultivation for 
the purpose of manufacturing sugar was begun on Kauai, the most 
northwestern island. The first attempt was made by a mercantile 
house in Honolulu, and was soon followed up by the natives, who 
held and tilled many small plantations. Iron mills were imported 
in 1840, They are worked by water-power, which is abundant. The 
quantity of land planted in the cane ten years ago was about one 
thousand acres, e soil yields from ten to fifteen hundred pounds 
- acre: sometimes three or four thousand — are yielded. 
he best mills turn out one to four tons daily. e sugar which has 
been manufactured is brown, and the price at the mills sano | 
fell in a few years from eight cents per pound to two or four. 
superior article, clear, light sugar, brought last year seven cents, 
while foreign sugars were held at five and six. Molasses, of a supe- 
rior quality, and syrups, are made, which at first brought in market 
374 cents per gallon, but the price has fluctuated from 25 to 35 cents. 

The coffee crop is getting to be one of great importance. A 
schooner arrived at Honolulu the 13th April, 1852, from Hanalei, 
Kauai, with 25,000 pounds, from the ‘plantation of Mr. Titcomb. 
This gentleman’s crop for the last year amounted to 80,000 pounds. 
The crop of Mr. G, Rhodes was 17,000 pounds. 200,000 pounds 
were estimated to be still on hand, of last year’s crop, on all the 
islands, in the month of April last. 

In 1836 the amount of American property of all kinds invested at 
the islands was estimated at $400,000. In 1842 it was estimated at 
one million, including one hundred thousand, the value of property 
held by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
The amount at present is greatly larger. These investments consist- 
ed in shipping, trading stock, houses, improvements, and the capital 
expended in agricultural pursuits, &c, The property held by the 
American Board consists of dwelling-houses, printing-offices and 
presses, a bindery, school-houses, libraries, and apparatus, with fur- 
niture, cattle, &c., for the personal use of the missionaries. The © 
value of foreign property other than American was about $200,000. 

The imports from the United States consisted, in 1840-41, of cot- 
ton cloths, bleached and brown, blue prints, chintz, glass, Britannia- 
ware, hardware, iron, copper, canvas, cordage, paints, naval stores, 
bread, flour, provisions, wines, ardent spirits, soap, shoes, clothing, 
books, furniture, lumber, &e. &c. From California were imported sea 
otter skins, land furs, hides, horses, tallow, soap, lumber, beans, &e. 
From China, blue nankeens, blue cottons, silks, satins, teas, furni.- 
ture, &c. From Mexico, specie and bullion. From England, long- 
cloths, broad-cloths, clothing, chintz, prints, hardware, spirits, analt 
liquors, &c. From Chili, the same as from England and the United 
States ; also French goods.. From Russian America, lumber, spars, 
salmon, &c, Society Islands, turtle-shells, cocoa-nut oil, pearls and 
pearl-shell, and sugar. Manilla, rice, cigars, rope, hats, and manu- 
factures of china, England and United States. 

A very large portion of the foreign imports into the Sandwich 
Islands is for the purpose of being re-shipped to other markets; but 
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we have no data at hand to show what quantity has been thus re- 
exported ; it amounts to fully one-third. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE RETURNS,—WHOLE VALUE OF GOODS IMPORTED AND EXPORTED. 





Imports. Exports. Tariff Duties. 
1843. .....@223,383 38........ 1843..Net amount received... ... $8,121 64 
1844...... 350,347 .12..c<cece 0279,640 BB) 1844.0. cicccccccossnceeccwcces 13,380 85 
1845...... 546,941 72... .cccossn 706,102 kad 1845.0 co vvececcepocecccces scapes 29,220 30 
1846...... 575,000 00.......-...750,000 00! 1846... 2... ccc cece cen cece ceeses 38,000 00 


The revenue is derived from the customs, poll-taxes, licenses, 
stamp duties, and a small Jand tax upon the farmers. Real and per- 
sonal property are subject to taxation whenever a deficit arises from 
other sources, 

The amount realized from the sale of licenses for the year ending 
March 31st, 1852, was $25,042 25. 

The government of the Hawaiian Islands is a constitutional mon- 
archy. Kamehameha I., called the Great, united the islands un- 
der one government, in the latter part of the last century, and died 
in 1819. His eldest son, Liholiho, succeeded, and after a short and 
dissipated reign, died in 1824, in England, leaving his mother 
Kaahumanu, the queen dowager, regent during the minority of her 
younger son. She died, however, in 1832, and the youthful king 
took the reins of government, under the title of Kamehameha III. 

In February, 1843, Lord George Paulet, of H. B. M.’s ship Carys- 
fort, forcibly seized the islands, and nominated a provisional govern- 
ment, or commission, consisting of King Kamehameha, (or a deputy 
by him appointed,) the Rt. Hon. Lord G. Paulet, Duncan F. Mac- 
kay, Esq., and Lieut. Frere, of the Royal Navy, to administer the 
government while awaiting her majesty’s pleasure. Rear Admiral 
Thomas, however, by order of his government, on the 31st July, of 
the same year, surrendered the islands to their rightful king. Since 
then they have remained unmolested by foreign interference, except 
in the attempts of France, before referred to, to influence their legis- 
lation and policy, and their independence has been acknowledged by 
the United States, England and France. 

The executive department, as organized by the law of 1846, con- 
sists of five bureaus : the “ Interior,” “ Foreign Relations, “ Finance,” 
“ Public Instruction,” and “ Law.” The heads of these bureaus, who, 
together, constitute the cabinet council, are appointed and _ re- 
movable by the king. Their salaries are $2,000 each. The gov- 
ernors of the several islands are all chiefs, and, with the cabinet, form 
the privy council. Their salaries vary from $3,000 to $5,000. The 
king receives annually $6,000 from the treasury, and from other 
sources perhaps an equalamount. The queen’s allowance is distinct. 
With the exception of the king and a few chiefs, all the important 
and onerous portions of the administration of government is carried 
on by foreigners naturalized. 

The civil and moral revolution which has been effected within fifty 
years is truly wonderful. The language of the natives has been re- 
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duced to writing; the Bible has been translated into it, the print- 
ing-press has been introduced, schools established, &., &c. In the 
city of Honolulu are two large houses of worship belonging to Pro- 
testant churches, a seamen’s chapel, and a Roman Catholic cathedral. 
Some of the principal buildings are those used for educational pur- 
poses. About 20,000 pupils, of both sexes, annually attend the 
common schools, most of whom, however, learn simply to read and 
write. There are also schools of a higher grade. The knowledge of 
the English language is rapidly extending among all classes. 
$20,000 are annually appropriated towards the maintenance of the 
public schools. The government has an official press, “ The Polyne- 
sian,” of which an edition of 600 copies is weekly printed ; 400 are 
for subscribers, a portion of the remainder being distributed gratui- 
tously, and a portion reserved for government use and for binding. 
The report of the Minister of the Interior, last April, shows that the 
press, besides printing a great deal of matter for the departments 
free, gave a net profit of $184 99 to the treasury, for the year end- 
ing 3lst March. 

Dr. Wood, surgeon of the U. 8. Navy, who visited these islands 
in 1844, thus speaks of one of the schools of Hawaii: “ We visited 
the school of native children, superintended by Mr. Lyman, one of 
the missionaries. There were about fifty boys in the school, of vari- 
ous ages and sizes. Their books of instruction, printed in their own 
language, comprised works of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, history, 
geography, natural philosophy, and anatomy. They had also maps 
and engravings, creditably executed by the natives themselves, 

“The pupils made some arithmetical calculations for us on the 
black-board, and it had a strange effect to see the familiar figures 
and results of arithmetic developing themselves upon the board, ac- 
companied by a language so recently foreign to science as the 
Hawaiian. The pupils of this school are clothed by the Board of 
Foreign Missions, which, indeed, sustains the school, with the excep- 
tion of a few, whose parents have sufficient means to support and 
clothe them. A fine farm is connected with the school, and is culti- 
vated by the boys.” Dr. W. also visited the chiefs’ school, in 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, of the United States, an institution for 
the purpose of instructing the children of the nobility in our language 
and literature. One of the young ladies he describes as extremely 
beautiful. They performed on the piano, and sang songs familiar in 
America. One of these young ladies has since been married to an 
American gentleman, the district attorney for the island of Oahu. 
There have been many such marriages. 


The entire amount expended on the Sandwich Islands for educa- 
tional purposes during the year 1850, may be estimated as follows :— 


On the public schodls.....0....cccsercosesecccoscece $25,891 96 
On select schools supported by government. .......... 1,929 52 
On select schools supported by voluntary efforts....... 11,061 00 
Ministers’ salary, clerk hire, stationery, &c.......- +++. 4,264 11 





$43,146 59 
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Six years ago upwards of $5,000 were annually expended by the 
overnment and merchants in forwarding letters through Mexico to 
fhe United States and Europe. The number of letters received from 
Dec., 1850, to March 31, 1852, was: from the United States, 6,088 ; 
and from all other foreign countries, 3,500; total received, 9,588, 
Letters forwarded during the same time to the United States, 9,199 ; 
and to-all other foreign countries, 6,000; total sent, 15,199. 
The postage of a single letter from the United States to the Sand- 
wich Islands, by California, is 11 cents, six of which, or the postage 
to San Francisco, must be pre-paid in the United States. * 


Imports for the year 1850, from the following countries : 





California......... Dt dstla $305,913 28 Vancouver's Island........-. $15,942 59 
United States............... 283,037 49 pT RE GE ES ga 7,633 48 
Great Britain ........-.-..... 63,987 69 Columbia River, Sitka, Bre- 

British Colonies-.-..-.-...... 114,782 11 men, Kamtschatka, Callao, 
China..... hudbo tush dodwed <r 109,124 19 Bonin Isles..............- 24,063 90 
RES re 58,097 84 — 
Mitce vadedbede cndccace 33,187 84 $1,035,058 70 
Weescandenes dccceccccee 19,288 29 


Statement of Imports, Duties, and Exports claiming Drawback, at the Port 
of Honolulu, for the year 1850. 


Gross invoice Gross Value Return Net 
value, Duties. re-exported. Duties. Consumption. 
Goods paying 5 per cent. 

GENT «wo cone c02c cece 920,677 48.. 46,035 58..28,236 31.. 1,129 82.. 892,441 17 
Spirits, wines, &c..--.. 24,451 94..112,568 03..14,593 41.. 85,557 30.. 9,858 53 
By Consuls and Mis- 

sions, free.......... 24,684 80.. — pal — «. _ e- °24,684 80 
, _, 49,572 00.. — ee — _ -- 49,572 00 
By whele-ships under 

$200 each....,...... 15,672 48.. _ oe — «-- _- -« 15,672 48 





1,035,058 70..158,603 61.. 42,829 72.. 86,687 12.. 992,228 98 
Add amount of spirits 
and wines in Bond, 
Dec. 31, 1849, esti- 
mated at........,.«. 18,000 00.. 44,000 00.. ww ob _ -- 18,000 00 





1,053,058 70..202,603 61..42,829 72.. 86,687 12..1,010,228 98 
Deduct, spirits & wines 
now in bond which 
will probably be ex- 
ported, estimated st. - -- =  «- 3,700 00.. 24,000 00.. 3,700 00 





1,053,058 70..2u2,603 61..46,529 72..110,687 12..1,006,528 98 


Domestic Exports from Honolulu and Lahaina, for the year 1850. 
HonoLuyv and Kaval. 


Bagat..~..ccccr---esccee Ibs. ...597,731 Lime.......- cass coveceDble.... 100 
Molasses....-.+. «++-+-++ galls... 34,900 OM ccovcctcses Bebe Sse ae 10 
Syrup nite olen ee soeme.. vac, Se Se a .---lbs.... 20,241 
CGUMecaseccencecse cess Ibs. ...194,073 Tallow...... eccces eweces “ .- 3,703 
Salt..... be csitel subinge ds bbis.... 5,750 Goatskins.............+--skins.. 24,983 





* Note.—Some of the most important information in the present article is derived from 
the valuable labors of James J. Jarvis, Esq., Director of the Government Press, Hon- 
elulu, author of the History of the Hawaiian Islands ; and we also acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to Cheever’s Life in the Sandwich Islands, lately issued from the press, {and 

nich every one should get,) for many of our statistical tables. 
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Irish Potatoes...+«.« evocee bbls.... 5,331 Ha aa> Gee etnewen dé cass t0NBace 28 
ee © * accccése vene “sey 4,178 BiCkRGccccccccs ctecos ls... W 
Risse oss dovbets woke “ ..5 «(252 Lt Patel pes oovkkiee blocks . 1,628 
as « dik thin cccacae ce © 150 144 Mustard-seedy.....---+ --- Ibs.... 1,023 
ATTOW-TO008. «2s bc ccccccee Ibs.... 6,956 


Cattle 50, Horses 2, Mules 1, Sheep 10, Goats 10, Swine 179, Fowls 49 doz., Turkeys 19 
doz., Eggs 2,010 doz., Brooms 410 doz., Pumpkins 4,678, Melons 950, Cocoanuts 2,100, 
Cocoanut door-mats 119, Wood 4 cords, Mat-bags 500; Oranges 22,000, Charcoal 


69 bags. 
Limes, . Lime Juice, Peppers, Bananas, Poi, Butter, Rope, Furniture, and 
RR os once Sede Sic odddakdedece sot onde e o 6 Binideowese eget $603 33 
Total value as per Manifests........00-------eecer---neeee edsecewocces< $139,007 79 
LAHAINA, 
Bogart. ..cccvk oeeeeees---lbs....152,407 | Sweet Potatoes.......... bbls.... $5,453 
Melasses ee ee .----galls-+, 18,955 Onions........ useedbuce a nen ee 
Syrup---... Shoe 606 teees “ 40 66,577 PUG er nena inccosgeces Oo tae 20 
SE > SPT TTT eee Ibs.... 14,355 | Arrow-T00t. ...00 o---...- Ibs.... 2,676 
GG ow de twe se cnsnsadewd sacks.. 1,912 | Pickles..........--.-...- bbls. . . 627 
7 py aaeel bbls... 80 Gosabio js ioui'nti pie ood blocks. 1,428 
Irish Potatoes... ..-.....- “ ... 46,626 


Sheep and Goats 182, Swine 444, Fowls 864 doz., Eggs 504 doz., —— 62,016, 
Cocoanuts 22,450, Oranges 117,500, Melons 4,610, Pine-apples 14,300, Cabbages 1,600, 
Sweetmeats 212 galls., Lime juice 304 galls., Beans 64 bbls., Corn 5 bbis., Butter 
157 lbs., Vinegar 168 galls,, Wood 61 cords, Lumber 21,072 feet. 


Total value as per Manifests, from Lahaina...............-+..--- oo. $241,314 84 
“ es “ PA. 8 Cid duke coddicboes woos 139,007 79 
Value of Domestic Produce ex and furnished to ships at the 

three ports on the island of Hawaii, (estimated)..-............. 20,000 00 
Domestic supplies furnished to 342 merchant vessels at Honolalu. 

Average @200 each... ...-.-rcccseccees pece cece cee cees---0-- 68,400 00 
Domestic supplies furnished to 106 whale-ships (inside) at Honolulu. 

Brera CREO Ga isi cage ase iag a dbudewe ceed ecedeve - 26,500 00 
Domestic supplies furnished to 13 ships of war and surveying vessels 

at Honolulu. Average $500 each...-......2---------ce2eeee 6,500 00 
Domestic supplies furnished to 112 whale-ships at Lahaina. Aver- 

RE TTS ELIE 8 AEE AR . 24,640 00 
Domestic supplies furnished to 127 merchant ships at Lahaina. 

Average $80 each........ See ope aiculs Sapiecatahess Ges strde on 10,160 00 





Total value of domestic exports and supplies furnished at Honolulu 
atid Lahaina, for the year 1850..-......ccceceee ens eee ecenne- $536,522 63 


Gross receipts at Custom-houses of Oahu, Maui, and Kauai, for 1850. 








Honotvuv. LAHAINA. 

Import duties paid on Goods and a Ra ee 2,323 48 
on Spirits and Wines actually ee aemammammentiaas 
consumed neta nt tenn ewee ae $91,953 11 Harbor dues..............-... 1,299 60 

— onc cccccesccces «+ 443 42 | Stamos.........-----a------- 1,276 00 

OF CURB cn ee ccccccasncect « 12,644 54 .f 264 15 

TROMIPIR . os wncnve- coce cocecce 2,579 50 Greet Souam titi 

Fines and forfeitures .......... 877 46 $5,203 15 

ee en 323 50 

BURR ans onsuiweboccccsccces 3,245 15 

> oer Wate, KfaLaKeakva, AND HILo. 
$112,066 68 
Stamps and Harbor dues....... 112 90 
HARBOR Master. —-—— 

Shipping and discharging Sea- $5,316 05 
MEN... 2... 2-042. eeeeee---- 2,711 00 | Add amount from Honolulu... ..116,190 68 

Stamps... .... oh9<veenedenl a 1,413 00 —_——_ 

—_— Total receipts......$121,506 73 
116,190 68 
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Condition of the Revenue of the Hawaiian Kingdom, for the year ending 
31st of March, 1851. 


From cash on hand fast year...... deash béundsat -.cegnbatabin $46,191 18 
The Bureau of Foreign neers codedeutedeee gin cevineMpunons 118,901 38 
Internal Commerce..-.......... ont «qvecumeletin 22,514 75 

« BERRIES TDD: in c00 Go obtbenbesencdsdese dove 52,455 26 

“ Fees.and Perquisites....................... - 15,314 72 

ee Coasting Trade and Fisheries.......-..--.... 4,269 27 

“ Government Realizations..........-.......... 26,495 22 

« Fines and Penalties... .....--.....----0ee- 14,404 25 


$330,546 03 
Table of Disbursements. 


For the King and Privy Council..............--..--.--.--- $19,966 16 
4 Department CE PRIN ins knntins c cog ntcrn<anace 140,030 52 

a Foreign Relations........---.....-.. 4,730 64 

“ Peibetcbebh bieceocsésincqevese 15,080 08 

“ - Public Instruction. ......-.....+-++--- 28,825 07 

a “ SD sci che cumst codagghene atnaguee 10,106 84 
For miscellaneous expenses. ......--.------.---ncccececeses 10,106 84 

For amount disbursed on bills payable, less than has accrued on 

Sie SURI c. wake oven Ukcadbtboccevctouincaceswasencs 2,126 42 

$250,707 56 

BalaR60 5 <0 coon enw ngue sacs cosecccsscsos eeccee 79,838 47 


Foreign Merchant Vessels, and Hawaiian Vessels from Foreign Voyages, en- 
tered at the Ports of Honolulu and Lahaina during the year 1850. 

















HONOL ULU LAHAINA 
Nation. Total Fotal Number Total | Number Amount 
of Vessels, Tounage. of Vessels. of Tonnage. 
United States... ........-. 166 ........54,872 —_ 
Great Britain and Colonies..118........ 24,177 =_ 
an asewncsskeat coos g 2,300 _— 
Te adthbseshprsttcenced 367 _ 

MR s ck cccaw cdeen ccc cons 1,300 _ 
Norway.....---.... 475..... eco ~ oe — 
NE . Sa Secetuckeceutns 1,732 ~- 

i udenadigeeccescopeiaete Biccccces 1,283 
PME assibidwadestebaned Tistiones G ccestes = _ 
inne wcee dene ssncesee | Coe 600 -_ 
OR ntamatscnntiensen , 309 _ 
BROUEE. << dbecsc0<, suttoe Cindecsas 560 — 
Pn 06 saNthees veces  rreerren SES. ceccccd - _ 
SP Ribas vearetianenecss , eer 448 — 
SE Se aS a , ee B00... cavieons — seeeceee 
GN  eihwicccc dscns céne , ae, ee $0 .cccecce = cccccce -_— 

Bs cceswes 90,304. . .cdede Eat ccane -_ = 

Numbers entered in 1849.157..... eco  cecscece 18....0022 — 

Increase in 1850......... DR cvecd ” HO Tews feet MB nccee -_— 

Vessels of War and Government Surveying Vessels entered at Honolulu, 1850. 
jaar Name. Nation. Guns. Where from. Where bound, 
Jan. 15......Ewing-....... U. 8. America. - .. California via Hilo. .... California. 
Feb, 26..... - Wanderer ...Great Britain..10..Tahiti..........-....- San Francisco, 
pa BRR -Herald....... ° 22..Mazatlan............- Arctic Ocean. 
June 6..... hE, 6s Cus pies bau Wie Tahiti. 

« Misawa - Enterprise ... 3 —.. amma“ England .... Kotzebue Sd. 

@ MBidccos Bayonnaise...France........ 24. —_—_ China.-....-.+.Tahiti. 
July 1......Investigator..Great Britain wr mouth, England. ... Kotzebue Sd 

“ 3... ee Cockatrice ..-. ae sdiminnniades Valparaiso, 
Oct. 16...... Herald....... “ Py - Port Clarence........- Hong Kong. 

— ae Dolphin...... U. 8. America. - -»Hong Kong.........+- San Francisco. 
Nov. 10...... Falmouth.... me | Pease via Hile..Gout P Pacific. 
Dee. 13......Serieuse. .... Ree. ae .San Francisco......... 


$8 8 .cotcseccces Bedsadecde SectPeRccccusnsesess> _ 








y 








’ 
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Whale-ships entered at the Ports of Honolulu and Lahaina during 


the year 1850. 

HONOLULU. LAHAINA, 
American-...106)) Tonnage. Sperm Oil. Whale Oil. Whalebone. 105 
French ..... ll bbls. bbls. Ibs. 3 
Bremen. ..-. 6 6906 .cadikvinn W106 coun cevs 256,495.... ...- 2,621,000 4d 
British...... 2 


ART. IV.—THE DELTA OF NORTHWESTERN MISSISSIPPI* 


I propose to furnish for the Review some sketches, more descrip- 
tive than historical or statistical, of that portion of the great Delta 
of the Mississippi, within the boundaries of the counties of Tunica, 
Coahoma, Washington, Issaquena, and Sunflower, in the State of 
Mississippi. Your periodical being practical as well as scientific, 
and intended also to develop and make known the resources of the 
“Southern and Western States,” I claim that the facts, as well as in- 
formation which I shall endeavor to furnish, hastily but truthfully, 
in the premises, will be valuable as well as useful, and thus entitled 
to a “place” in your,journal. Permit me to premise by stating 
that nearly every acre in the above-named counties is essentially 
delta, or bottom land,—nearly the whole vast surface comprised 
within their limits being almost perfectly level. Those counties 
contain, in round numbers, about 3,530,000 acres of land, and it is 
distributed about as follows, to wit : 





Tunica county contains about......+--.sece-seeeses 350,000 acres. 
Oonbomas. .. . dthtin dated cenntbadsevcoctcineyedes 630,000 * 
OGG, oc cccdbtvcneskasane<ionnuaa dendeslnwwcnse 600,000 *“ 
‘W aghington.. 4... coccientoce suas teusencsoscccess 750,000“ 
POE oc cise nas cuuchadevcdaesubhadbaccahtondd 650,000 “ 
0 inns sus Phigee bas osinedahawhigeeoces 550,000 “ 
Total lands in said counties ............«<+-- 3,530,000 “ 
Of lands now entered and taxable, there are in 
Denied county aeuh. ..s2dcie-ncosasdcosacscassecnedd 158,000 
MOS. «1+ annstinisnames gedieicindnmalabend cnealcddbaal 100,000 
PR <i nvoncccttncese <ndgenbinesess suekdcdbidebe 300,000 
PR EEONN. » o covnsccctacGupabstaasscenssedendgbosn 450,000 
6s, cadhkaresdasubidans oo poses abbumete 300,000 
GRMOIa ss « dcxeblantin diet beOidnccoveedetss cae 120,000 


. 


The balance of the lands is either set apart for school purposes, 
subject to entry, held for sale for levee purposes, or to be sold as 
hereafter mentioned, by the State of Mississippi, for internal im- 
provements. 

In the cultivation of a small portion of the above lands, there are 
employed about 20,000 slaves—as follows, to wit : 


In Washington county, about........0.....-----ncenececeuces 8,000 
 TRGRRMRR .0.- coscconthban ceutbdesccccce coneegnostemppee 6,000 
PP dca cccces OS awe cere Sdebies cowece soba socceeesebee 2,500 
“ Coahoma,...-...--2000+ Cw eedccncccccnccesseseecsccoeces 2,000 
6 EIR sceskacdodscctnsksnensn douse cugesereneeeeegueee 1,000 
© BOM WOE sooo oss a in cls cksead duns oncdue dosed sephelbaness 800 





Total slaves employed... ...-....+2 02202-0000 00 -2- 20,300 





* We are always pleased to receive sketches of this character—ED1ToR, ‘ 
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This statement includes men, women and children. On these 
lands there are produced, and shipped to New-Orleans annually, 
about 100,000 bales of cotton; the net value of which will average 
nearly $3,000,000. There are over fifty thousand head of horned 
cattle in these counties, 

In 1849 they paid into the state treasury, as state tax, inde- 
pendent of levee taxes, and such as are imposed for county purposes, 
as follows : 


TAXES FOR 1849, 


Weshingten Constys.cccccanminchaschpcts cepnnpancenn eee -$12,535. 16 
DUNE. nance cncwaptucdedaes feces Reccccessacoqep cece ceepe 7,871. 55 
Bolivar....... 

Ceahoma 

Pi scacuadee 





WOW dak oot bac jack ccce thdgesta tc seasebebvempcstoetcs TNR 
Total state tax, .. 2... .o0ccececosececocescsesess $28,893 66.* 


These lands are situated between the 32d and 35th degrees of 
latitude ; front on the Mississippi River nearly 300 miles, and have an 
average depth of about 45 miles. Nearly two-thirds, if not more, 
of this immense front on the Mississippi River has been leveed and 
secured from inundation. This has been accomplished by private 
enterprise, and through an equitable system of county levee taxation, 
The good work of completing these levees is not being abandoned 
by any “ manner of means.” On the contrary, the enterprising, in- 
telligent, and industrious citizens of that part of the state are con- 
tinuing their exertions, and manifesting a Jaudable zeal to master the 
old father of waters; and the state has at last come forward to aid 
them in their enterprise. If the same activity is manifested for the 
next two years, which has exhibited itself in the past two, the whole 
river front will be permanently and securely leveed, and this great 
wilderness of unsurpassed fertility will be permanently and amply 
secured for safe and successful cultivation. When such is the case 
its resources need but be made known to make it, in truth, “ blossom 
as the rose.” By an act of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
passed in the year 1852, the Secretary of State is required to issue 
six hundred thousand acres of land-serip, in quarter sections, to 
be used in the construction of levees in the above-named counties, in 
the proportion following, to wit : 


To Tunica County .....--ceeccccccns coc ccence coccy cece 32,000 acres. 
S COMO , ocddedccccctdddbvddecddbdacoscébuddsetiates 250,000 “ 
© DE dcucccococodeéuobdsdsucchwccehakedsiwonds 104,000 “ 
© W ashingtom,.. cccodccdccecedscccccccsecccecegcecsse 100,000 “ 
* TsBAQuend ....0c cree sencccnecccesceccccesagssesoncs 100,00 “ 


That amount of land-scrip is to be handed by the Secretary of 
State to the officers of each county as aforesaid, and they are author- 
ized to sell the land for fifty cents per acre. The legislature also 
authorized and required the sale of the 500,000 acres of internal im- 
provement lands Aiiaabad by Congress to this state, to be sold at a 
minimum of two dollars per acre, the money accruing from the sale 





* These data are derived from the Report of Auditor Swann, in 1850. 
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of the first sixty thousand acres sold to be appropriated to the con- 
struction of levees, as follows : 


To De Soto county. ..ccccceese cocccccecssccccccee $5,000 
© Pundenss vc cs pébewubee ve cow's pew Gow sdenleqccsqie 15,060 
“ Coahoma.....csee- ee erccoce o atiee cvsigedes evens 75,000 
“ Bolivar ...cccese Daanane pinta berdind woe ecee 25,000 


Thus these counties will receive, when the lands are sold, $120,000 
in cash, and 586,000 acres of land, to be used by them in the com- 
pletion of their levees, ,These lands, or some of them, are to be sold 
at Jackson on the third Monday of November, 1852, Tunica, 
Coahoma, Bolivar, Washington, and Issaquena, each have a levee 
law, by which all the taxable lands in those counties are taxed from 
five cents to ten cents per acre for levee purposes, These facts need but 
to be stated to produce conviction that the levees will be completed, 
and permanently finished, and kept in repair. When this is done, 
there will be brought into market more than land enough to make 
one thousand large plantations within the limits mentioned in this 
article. 

But little is known, except by its own citizens, or by those who 
have witnessed it, of this vast and exceedingly fertile tract of bottom 
land ; and my object in this communication is to bring it into notice, 
and enable those who are in search of valuable, cheap, healthy, and 
admirably-located plantations, to know where they can find them, 
General Augustus W. McAllister, of Wild-wood, whose post-office is 
Greenville, Washington county ; Hon. J. 8. Yerger, same. post-office ; 
Capt. P. Burwell Starke, Lake Bolivar; Senator Alcorn, Coahoma; 
George N. Parks, Esq., Tallula, Issaquena county ; General Byrne, 
of Tunica, and Colonel Murdock, of McNutt, Sunflower county, 
could give reliable and accurate information as to the location and 
value of these lands to such as need or would like to have informa- 
tion, A publication of this communication in your valuable Review 
will put the planting interest on inquiry, and may induce citizens of. 
other states to make publicly known the resources of their own land. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

Vicxspure, Sept. 4th, 1852. A. K. Smepzs. 


ART. V.—COMMERCIAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE SOUTH. 


In our last number appeared a cireular from some of the merchants of Baltimore, in- 
viting a convention of delegates from all the commercial cities’of the South, to be held in 
that city some time during next December. 

Having several years ago published in the Review most of the documents which ema- 
nated from the Southern Commercial Conventions held in 1838-9, (to be found also in 
Vol. IIL. of our work on the Industrial Resources, etc. of the South,) we do not know 
of a more acceptable service that could be rendered in this juncture, than the publication 
of the remaining document, which we were unable to obtain at the time, but which has 
lately come to hand in a package of rather moth-eaten pamphlets. It is in the shape of 
an “ Address to the People of the Southern and Southwestern States,” from a committee 
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consisting of A. B. Longstreet and Joseph Cummings, Esqs., of Georgia, Gen. McDuffie, 
Col. Blanding and C. G. Memminger, of South Carolina. 

Although there are some positions in the address with which we do not fully concur, 
and others which time has not sustained, the main points of argument are irresistible, 
and quite as true and applicable in 1852 as they could have been in 1838, and therefore 
we do not hesitate to give it entire, not even excluding the passages which indicate a 
political bias. It becomes the South carefully to weigh and consider such documents, 
and if they are sound and true, to act upon them without delay. 

The resolutions upon which the address was founded, are as follows,—[Ep. 


1. Resolved, That a direct trade is the natural channel of communication 
between nations, which offer to each other the best market for their natural 
productions ; and that the intervention of a third party must operate as a 
tax upon the exchanges between them. 

2. Resolved, That the Southern and Southwestern States of this Union 
afford those staples with which are purchased nearly the whole foreign im- 
ports of the country; that they are the consumers of a large portion of these 
imports, and ought naturally themselves to furnish the channel through 
which the exchange is made; that on no occasion have their citizens been 
found incapable of maintaining themselves in fair competition with other 
sections; and that the diversion of their trade from its natural channels, 
must have been brought about by the unequal action of the federal govern- 
ment, or by the abstraction of our people towards other pursuits. 

3. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, such a state of things 
should no longer continue; that the present condition of the commercial 
relations of the country, and the disruption of the existing channels of 
trade, afford an opportunity of breaking down the trammels which have so 
long fettered our commerce, and of restoring to the South its natural ad- 
vantages ; and that it is incumbent upon every man, who has at heart the 
good of his country, to lend his best exertions to the promotion of these 
objects, and to establish our trade upon a sound and permanent basis, 

4. Resolved, That this Convention is fully aware of the difficulties to 
be overcome in the prosecution of their enterprise; but nothing daunted 
thereby, and fully relying upon the publie spirit and zealous co-operation 
of their fellow-citizens, they are determined to advance with untiring per- 
severance ; and with that view, do earnestly recommend the adoption of 
the following measures : 

1. That an effort should be made to afford to the importers and pur- 
chasers at southern seaports, the same facilities which are offered else- 
where; and with this view it is recommended that the banks in the sea- 
ports should immediately apply a portion of their respective capitals to the 
purchase of foreign exchange, and to the procurement of credits or funds 
in Europe; and that they should afford the use of the same to the import- 
ing merchant, upon a discount or collateral pledge of such good paper as he 
may take from the merchants of the interior, and that this accommodation 
be afforded as well upon paper having more than six months to run, as 
upon that having less; and that the banks of the interior co-operate by 
collecting and remitting the proceeds of such paper to the banks on the 
sea-coast. 

2. That with a view to the important subject of equalizing the ex- 
changes between the southern and southwestern states and territori 
this Convention earnestly recommend to the various banks of the principa 
cities, or such as may be conveniently located, to receive the bills of each 
other in their general business, and to adopt such arrangements for settle- 
ments, at short periods, as they may deem suitable and proper ; the banks 
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against whom the balance should fall, to furnish funds for settling the 
same, or to pay an interest of six per cent. from the period of settlement. 

3. That the merchants of the South and Southwest be earnestly recom- 
mended to give  peenaaray- to the importers in their own markets, and 
that they afford them an opportunity of fair competition with other sec- 
tions, by making their first calls for purchases at southern and southwestern 
seaports; and on the other hand, that the merchants at the seaports 
shall, forthwith, set about importing such stocks of goods, as will ensure, 
at fair rates, a supply to the demand from the merchants of the interior. 

4. That an earnest and united effort should be made to draw home the 
capital invested by the South in banks and companies abroad ; and to em- 
ploy the same, together with such surplus capital as‘ exists at home, in 
mercantile operations; and that with this view men of influence and char- 
acter be earnestly invited to afford the benefit of their example, by en- 
tering into limited partnerships, under the laws lately passed by the states 
of Virginia; South Carolina, rgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Florida. 

5. That this Convention cannot but view with deep regret the neglect 
of all commercial pursuits which has hitherto prevailed among the youth 
of our country, and which has necessarily thrown its most important in- 
terests into the hands of those who, by feeling and habit, are led into com- 
mercial connections elsewhere. This Convention, therefore, cannot too 
earnestly recommend the speedy adoption by all their fellow-citizens of 
measures to introduce commercial education among our youth ; to train them 
up to habits of business, and thereby to establish a body of merchants whose 
every interest and feeling shall be centered in the country which has reared 
and sustained them. 

5. Resolved, That this Convention is of opinion that the establishment 
by manufacturers in foreign countries of agencies in the chief southern 

rts, for the sale of the various articles exported by them to the United 

tates, would conduce to the restoration of the direct foreign trade of the 
South ; and that similar establishments for the sale of domestic manufac- 
tures would also be desirable. 


Fe.tiow-Crrizens,—The Committee appointed to carry into effect 
the seventh resolution of the Merchants’ Convention, believe they 
cannot better subserve the purposes of their appointment, than by 
calling your attention to the existing relations of the Northern and 
Southern States,* and improving the evidence which they afford, of 
the importance of the enterprise which the Convention have in view. 

At this moment (1838) pecuniary embarrassment, in a greater or 
less degree, pervades the whole country: every bank within its 
limits has suspended payment: there is hardly a dollar of specie in 
circulation: the moneyed institutions of the North and of the South, 
in point of solvency, are upon an equal footing: the foreign com- 
merce of the country is sustained almost entirely by Southern pro- 
ductions: the foreign creditors are paid in Southern productions: 
and yet, exchanges between the North and the South are from seven 
to forty per centum in favor of the former: a Northern bank-note 
sustains the same relative value to a Southern bank-note: Southern 
credit is lamentably depressed, while Northern credit is compara- 
tively firm: the dockets of our courts are crowded with suits brought 





* When we speak of the South and the Southern States, we embrace in the terms 
the Southwestern States. 
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by Northern houses against Southern houses. To meet the issues 
of these suits, our people are constrained to sue one another; and 
thus, their distresses are extended, and embittered by the prospects 
of the future. In the mean time our Northern brethren are reaping 
rich fruits from their vantage-ground. They send hither their funds 
—exchange them at an enormous premium for Southern funds— 
turn these into Southern staples (cash articles) at par—draw bills 
upon them, which they sell at like profit—reinvest the proceeds in 
the same way, and renew the operation as often as their own ready 
means of exchange and transportation will allow. We do not pre- 
tend to say that this is the universal, or even the prevailing mode of 
say or that it is confined exclusively to Northern men, 

orthern funds, to be the basis of this system, must have a currency 
at the South, which in but few instances they have: but that this has 
been the mode of procedure in some instances, and that the same 
thing is daily effected’ through other instrumentalities, we believe 
admits of no doubt. Nor let us be understood as attaching any 
blame to those who thus avail themselves of their means to profit by 
the times. Itis a singular feature in this dismal picture, that the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the Southern states increase as they 
recede from the North; and (their age and population considered) 
in an exact ratio to their agricultural resources. 

ls this a natural state of things? If it be, we must acquiesce in 
the necessity that dooms us to it. But self-respect, to say nothing 
of self-interest, demands that we search for the causes of it, in order 
that we may reform it, if it be remediable. A brief recurrence to 
the commereial and financial history of the United States will teach 
us that, in the natural order of things, the positions of the two see- 
tions should be precisely reversed ; and that nothing will more ef- 
fectually secure to the people of the South their natural advantages, 
than a direct trade between them and foreign nations. 

Before we commence the review, we take leave to observe, that 
we cannot assent to the opinion too often expressed, that the embar- 
rassment of the Southern people is the result of a wild and reckless 
spirit of adventure and speculation on their part. That this may to 
some extent have had its effects, is very probable ; but that it is the 
leading cause of their distress, we are not prepared to admit. We 
believe, that could it now be known what were the resources and 
prospects of all who have failed, at the time when they incurred the 
debts which effected their ruin, it would be found, that not one in 
twenty of them is justly chargeable with imprudence even, in incur- 
ring those debts. Is the planter, whose cotton crop netted him fifty 
thousand dollars in December, 1836, and who inJanuary following, 
when cotton was on the advance, incurred a debt of forty thousand 
dollars, in order to double the succeeding crop, to be charged with 
folly, because in May, 1837, his property sunk to nothing, from 
eauses which human prudence could not have foreseen? Is the mer- 
chant, who sold out his stock in 1836 at a large profit, and having 
found it too small for the demand, doubled it, and with it his debt, 
to meet the demand of 1837, to be called a wild adventurer, be- 
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cause he did not foresee the disasters of that year! Amd yet proba- 
bly few, who sunk under the pressure of that year, were as indiscreet 
as these men are supposed to have been. None blame the creditors ; 
but equal censure belongs to the man who runs extravagantly in debt, 
and the man who credits him. 

The time was, when the people of the South were the largest im- 
porters in the country. 
: “ In 1769, the value of the imports of the several colonies was: as 
ollows : . 


OF Virginia... ccccccoccressocednpecccsdncosehssssoboccncabad :£851,140 sterling, 
New-England States..,......cccccceccecccssccccccesscsecseses 561,000 “ 
Beet FOR cists sec ccc bdo sct saves db decbecbdiwericctsbovd bid ts 189,000 
Pennsylvanitwe ne. ccecesc codedpecec ccs cub opccwqcescuseesonewas 400,000 “ 
Bouth Carolina... .sccvcccccedcccecacceccccscoccccccesescucses 555,000 “« 


“The exports were in about the same proportion; Virginia ex- 
porting nearly four times as much as New-York ; and South Carolina 
nearly twice as much as New-York and Pennsylvania together ; and 
five times as much as all the New-England States united. 

“The same relative proportion of imports is preserved until the 
adoption of the federal constitution, when we find them to be in the 
year 1791 as follows: 


OE ROTO aie ce cisdisccsidbcdvcidicdducvdds sbdccbscscovchebts $3,222,000 
Witte: 5p. cowon sveuuibeichbn cddbdcabsites ddkbaddhtde Silbie bts ake 2,486,000 
South Carolina. . 2... 2-<~ cenccccccccccesccocedébccopsewousisnsees 1,520,000 


“ There are no data to show the imports into the several states 
from the year 1791 to 1820, but the general fact may be assumed, 
that the import trade of New-York and other northern states, has 
been constantly progressing, while that of Virginia and South Caro- 
lina has as regularly diminished, From 1821, to the present time, 
we have sufficient data, and they exhibit the following, as the state 
of the import trade : 


New-York. nia. South Carolina. 
| Re $23,000,000 | 1821.......... $1,078,000 ; 1821......-.+. ,000,000 
BER, 6 ceshapes 35,000,000 | 1822........,....- 864,000 | 1822.......0.0- 2,000,000 
26N8 2... eee 29,000,000 | 1823............. 681,000 | 1823..........- 2,000,000 
ee 36,000,000 | 1824............- 639,000 | 1824. ........4- 2,400,000 
) 49,000,000 | 1825.....<4.-..-- 553,000 | 1825.........-- 2,150,000 
Be bcce cons 39,000,000 | 1827. --431,000 | 1827..... e000 1,800,000 
SUES. diss... 43,000,000 | 1829........+.0.. 375,000 | 1829........... 1,240,000 
Re 57,000,000 | 1832... .00-cn---. 550,000 | 1832....vs-e0. 1,213,000 





“Thus the import trade of New-York has gradually increased from 
£189,000 sterling, about $840,000, in the year 1769, and from about — 
thres millions of dollars in 1791, to the enormous sum, in 1832, of 
fifty-seven millions of dollars! While Virginia has fallen off, in her 
import trade, from two and a half millions of dollars, in 1791, to 
$375,000 in 1829, and $550,000 in 1832, not a great deal more than 
the freight of half a dozen ships! 

“From these calculations, a few curious facts appear. The im- 
ports of New-York were, in 1832, seventy times as great as they 
were in 1769, and nearly twenty times more than they were in 1791, 
Virginia, on the other hand, imported, in 1829, about one-eleventh 
of what she did in 1769, and about one-seventh of what she did in 
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1791. In a period, too, of eight years, the aggregate imports. of 
New-York amounted to 311 millions of dollars; those of South Caro- 
lina to about 16 millions, and those of Virginia to about five millions ! 
New-York imported, therefore, in 1832, eleven times as much as Vir- 
ginia did in eight years preceding, and nearly four times as much in 
the single year of 1832, as South Carolina imported in a period of 
eight years. Again, New-York imported in one year (1832) nearly 
fifty times,as much as South Carolina in the same year, and about 
110 times as much as Virginia,” 

We acknowledge our indebtedness for the foregoing extract to a 
writer in the Richmond Whig, who, under the signature of “ Patrick 
Henry,” has favored the public with a series of numbers, assistant to 
our purpose, which are worthy to be read by every southron. 

At the conclusion of the last war with Great Britain, Georgia com- 
menced quite a brisk and profitable importing business; but it de- 
clined in a few years, and its subsequent history may be seen in the 
history of the trade of South Carolina. 

Having shown the decline of southern trade, we proceed to inquire 
into the causes of it. Inthe course of our research, the reader will 
discover the prime cause of our present embarrassments. 

The Committee of Ways and Means, in their report of the 5th 
March last, say : ‘Our collectors have had under their control a 
gross revenue of 946,000,000, and our land receivers 107,000,000, 
making 1,053,000,000. They not only had control of this vast 
amount, but they were permitted to pay without warrant from the 
treasury, and before the money passed out of their hands, all the ex- 
penses of our custom-houses and land-offices and “debentures, which 
alone amounted to four or five millions annually, and sometimes more.” 

Though we find some difficulty in reconciling this statement with 
the actual receipts and disbursements of the government as reported 
annually to Congress, and with the expenses of collection as discov- 
erable from the sources of information which lie within our reach, 
without supposing greater losses in the transit of the public funds to 
the treasury than are stated to have occurred, it is probable that 
our difficulty arises from our limited means of research, and that the 
committee are substantially, if not literally correct. 

The nine hundred and forty-six millions of revenue, raised from 
the customs, were levied upon foreign merchandise, received in ex- 
change for domestic productions; for though the term customs, in 
financial language, embraces duties on tonnage, clearances, light- 
money, &c, &e., these are comparatively so insignificant, that they 
will not materially affect the estimate. Those who think differently, 
may allow for them the odd forty-six millions. Of the domestic pro- 
ductions given in exchange for the foreign merchandise, nearly three- 
fourths were of southern growth—we will say two-thirds, which we 
know, in the whole estimate, to be under the mark. Without dis- 
turbing the vexed question, ‘“‘ who pays the duties?” we may state 
then, what all will admit, that the government has been indebted to 
southern industry for six hundred and thirty millions of money. If 
the expenses of collecting one billion and fifty-three millions of reve- 
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nue, were “from four to five millions annually, and sometimes 
more,” it may safely be assumed, that the expenses of collecting the 
six hundred and thirty millions amounted to one million annually. 
Had the southern people, then, shipped their own produce to foreign 
markets, and brought the return cargoes to their own ports, they 
would have had eight and forty millions distributed among them 
since 1789, simply in the pay of their revenue officers. This would 
have gone into the pockets of individuals, to be sure; and so goes 
all that constitutes the wealth of a nation. Here would it have been 
received, and here expended. Insignificant as it may seem, while we 
are contemplating billions and hundreds of millions, when we reflect 
upon the influence which the comparatively trivial sum received by 
the states from the surplus revenue has had upon the southern states, 
we cannot doubt that its effects would have been most benignly felt. 
This sum, divided among the cities of Ngrfolk, Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile and Orleans, would have quieted many a 
disturbed bosom in the trying reign of the protective system. Sa- 
vannah’s portion of it would have defrayed the whole expenses of 
the government of Georgia for more than thirty years ; nor, it is be- 
lieved, would the portions of the other cities have done less for their 
states. Whatever the sum may have been worth, we must be con- 
sidered as having thrown it away ourselves. Let us at least remem- 
ber, that if the tariff should ever be revived, (and hints to that effect 
have recently fallen from high authority on the floor of Congress,) 
a direct trade will in some measure mitigate its rigor; and thus far 
tend to the preservation of the Union. 

If we suppose the value of the goods upon which the six hundred 
and thirty millions of duties were levied, to have been but four 
times the value of the duties, it amounted to $2,500,000,000. 
How were these goods brought to this country and distributed ? 
The northern merchant has come hither and bought from the 
southern planter produce of equal value, abating from the price 
all the expenses, direct and incidental, of transportation. He has 
insured them in northern offices, and shipped them abroad in his 
own vessels—exchanged them at a small profit for foreign mer- 
chandise—brought it home—paid one-fourth its value to the govern- 
ment—added that amount and all the expenses of importation, and 
fifteen to twenty per cent. for his profits, to the price, and exposed 
it for sale. The southern merchant has now gone to him—lingered 
the summer through with him at a heavy expense—bought a 
portion of these goods—reshipped thera in northern vessels to 
southern ports—added twenty-five per cerlt. more to the price, to 
cover his expenses and profits—and sold them to the southern 
planter. All the disbursements made in this process, save such as 
are made abroad, are made among northern men; all the profits, 
save the southern merchant’s, are made by northern men; and the 
southern planter, who supplies nearly all the foreign goods of the 
country, gets his portion of them burdened with every expense that 
the government, merchant, insurer, seaman, wharfinger, drayman, 
boatman, and wagoner can pile upon them, His burdens of course, 
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are needlessly increased, by the amount of the expenses incurred in 
landing the goods at northern ports, and bringing them thence to 
southern markets. Every item in the endless catalogue of charges, 
except the government dues, may be considered a voluntary tribute 
from the citizens of the South to their brethren of the North: for 
they would all have gone to our own people, had we done our own 
exporting and importing. Will the reader compute the amount of 
them, on twenty-five hundred millions’ worth of goods, and make a 
fair allowance for the portion of them consumed at the South ? 

Our planters, not content with their portion of the tribute, crowd 
their plantations with cotton, corn, rice and tobacco, and then pay 
the southern merchant, to pay the northern merchant, to pay the 
northern farmer for the flour which they consume; and compel 
all their neighbors to do the like. In this way a goodly number of 
unascertainable millions moge move annually from South to North. 
In September last, we had a painful exhibition of the fruits of our 
agricultural policy. In that month, a bale of cotton and a barrel 
of canal flour commanded the same price in Georgia. We were 
disposed to doubt this statement when we first heard it; but upon 
referring to the prices current in that month for the city of Augusta, 
where the one article uniformly stands at nearly the highest, and the 
other nearly the lowest prices in the state, we find actual sales of 
about ninety bales of the first, quoted at an average of 5 5-8 cents 
per pound ; and in two instances, sales of very small lots, at 5 cents 
per pound, while quotations of flour, at wholesale prices, stood 
firmly at 12 and 13 dollars per barrel. We know of many sales, 
about this time, at 15 and of some at 16 dollars per barrel in the 
same city. At these rates, we could name a hundred places in 
Georgia, where northern flour is in constant use, and where a bale 
of the lowest priced cottons would not have purchased a barrel 
of flour. Here, to be sure, the opposite extremes of the two 
articles were brought together; but the force of the example is but 
little weakened when it informs us, that there was not probably a 
bale of uplands in the state, that would have purchased three 
barrels of flour. 

To this head of voluntary tribute may be referred the millions 
expended annually by our people in visits of pleasure to the North. 
These are unobjectionable in themselves, and under different. cireum- 
stances would be commendable ; but when it is considered that they 
swell the streams of wealth which are constantly ene from @ 
waning to a growing people, they deserve our notice, if not our 
censure. There is a point in view, however, in which they assume 
an importance not to be overlooked. They distinctly mark a differ- 
ence of habit between the northern and southern people, from 
which the first are yearly gainers, and last losers, to the amount 
of several millions. Im the natural order of things, our northern 
brethren should spend twice as much with us in winter as we do 
with them in summer; for they double us in white population : 
but it may well be questioned, whether their disbursements in this 
way equal a third of ours. The main reason of the difference is, 
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that they area home-abiding, economical people; while we incline 
too much to the opposite traite of character. Hence their gains, 
which are not larger in wealth than in honor. Let us profit by 
their example. 

Nor would it be out of place here to mention the indirect, con- 
sequential losses which we have sustained by our neglect of 
foreign trade. Without overstepping the bounds of reasonable con- 
jecture, we could enlarge the number of these to a wearisome 
extent; but time will not permit us to recount them. Let us take 
a single example, deduced from history, speaking directly to our 
purpose. In 1835, the long-endured national debt was extinguished, 
after having absorbed from the treasury about four hundred and 
twenty-two millions of dollars. The larger portion of this sum was 
paid to citizens of the United States; of whom, those residing 
north of the Potomac were, to those.residing south of it, in the 
ratio of 165 to 11; and those in Massachusetts, New-York and 
Pennsylvania, to those in all the other states, as 150 to 176. 
Whence, but from their commerce, did the northern states acquire 
the means of loaning so largely to the government? Whence, 
but from the same souree, did three states acquire the power to 
loan thirteen times as much as all the southern states put together? 
And with the power to lend, was it no advantage to them to have 
been enabled to lend upon the best security in the world ? 

So much for our own voluntary self-impoverishment. A word or 
two upon those contributions which we have made to the fortunes 
of our northern brethren, and which may be denominated com- 

ulsory. 

The actual disbursements of the general government have been 
about one billion of dollars, exclusive of the surplus revenue, The 
greater part of this immense sum was disbursed among the several 
states. A ratable distribution of this fund between the northern 
and northwestern, and southern and southwestern states, as they 
now stand, would have been nearly as follows : 


According to whole population, a8....-...-------------++++------ 7 to 5 
ve “white “ Of ace cddecesscecccecessoeeeese= 7 to 3 
o “ representation © camssancdedseeconre cocseesece 5 to 3 
* “ area aw nwn nn wecenecccncacecenscece 4to 5 


How have they actually been? Up to 1830, there had been 
expended in the several states and territories two hundred and 
eighteen millions of public money, in fortifications, . light-houses, 
public debt, pensions and internal improvements; of which sum, 
one hundred and ninety-five millions were disbursed in the north- 
ern and northwestern states; and twenty-three millions in the 
southern and southwestern. The national debt constitutes by far 
the largest item in this account, and it was but equitable that this 
should be paid to the lenders in the proportions of their loans. But 
in the matter of internal improvements, the southern division should 
have received a ninth more than the northern. The disbursements 
under this head were—north of the Potomac, in round numbers, 
four millions seven hundred thousand; south of the Potomac, two 
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hundred and sixty-seven thousand ; or nearly 18 to 1.* Pensions 17 
to 2; light-houses (consider our coast) 2 to 1; fortifications equal 
—but ever unequai afterwards, and never to be equal again. "The 
expenditures on the Cumberland road alone, were about nine times 
the amount expended for internal improvements in al) the southern 
and southwestern states together; and without that the proportion 
North and South was as 8 to 1. 

But this gives us a very inadequate idea of the extent of the dis- 
bursements in the several states. It touches not the first cost, and 
the annual expenses of the national establishments, most of which 
are at the North; nor the pay of the officers, principal and subor- 
dinate, in the several departments of the government, most of 
whom are citizens of the North; nor the ten thousand other items 
of expense which go to make up the grand total of $1,000,000,000, 
Whoever will take the trouble to follow these expenditures through 
all their details for a year or two, will come to the conclusion, that 
of the whole sums disbursed among the states, little short of eight- 
tenths have gone north of the Potomac, or to citizens domiciled 
north of the Potomac. About seven hundred thousand dollars of 
the one billion disbursed, were raised from the customs—that is to 
say, from duties on foreign importations, two-thirds of which were 
received in exchange for southern productions. The southern 
states then have virtually put into the treasury four hundred and 
sixty-six millions of the seven hundred, and drawn out one hundred 
and forty. The northern states have put in two hundred and 
thirty-three millions, and drawn out five hundred and sixty—~ 
fractions rejected. The effect of these disbursements is like a shower 
of gold upon a people. They are far better. They clear rivers, 
improve harbors, and open roads and canals, which give permanent 
facilities to commerce. They plant national establishments, gather 
villages around them, and found other public works, through which 
there is a constant stream of treasure flowing from the government 
to the people in their vicinity. Suppose the general government 
should make Brunswick a naval depot; would it be a twelve-month 
before that place would become a oat thriving city? And would 
it be longer before its influence would be felt through the whole state ? 

While the southern states were contributing so liberally to the 
support of the government, they suffered still heavier losses than 
any that we have mentioned, in the regular, * enyccamtty and almost 
ruinous depreciation of their great staple. For about fifteen years, 
except during the frenzied excitement of 1825, it kept unremittingly 
on the decline ; insomuch, that for six years preceding 1832, it did 
not average quite ten cents per pound at the places of shipment.t 
It has ever since, in spite of the disasters of this and the last year, 





* While the above was in the press, the appropriations of the last Congress for Internal 
Improvements appeared. They are as follows: 
North and. North-wi 


00ST. B6R008 <0 kno snedsccencescoccswececss 1,189,315 
South and South-western States,......02--s--cecccsncescenceue 284,000 
Wew- Vor Ges, ccssss ect ci cccadesbescsss vicccccescocssess 358,448 


t See Mr, Woodbury’s Report on the Cotton Trade. 
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and of the increased production, averaged about thirteen cents a 
hundred miles in the interior of every cotton-growing state. ‘That 
the Restrictive System, as it has been aptly termed, was the cause of 
its decline, no one, it is presumed, will now dispute. But who can 
compute the losses which we sustained from that system? The dif- 
ference between the prices of the article in question, before and since 
1832, is but a very poor measure of our losses upon it anterior to 
that period; because, from that date to the present, it has been ma- 
terially affected by the tariff; and it will continue to be, even under 
the duties made permanent by the compromise act. But, by that 
measure, our losses amount to not less than fifty millions in the 
short space of six years. 

The Restrictive System was not more oppressive to us than pro- 
pitious to our northern brethren. It was the touch of Midas to 
their property, and the ablution of Midas to their streams. Through 
all its operations, it enriched them—in all its consequences, it profited 
them. With its other effects, it gave them the command of south- 
ern trade ; and thus increased our dependence upon them, and multi- 
plied our debts to them. Let us not be understood as mentioning 
these things in the spirit of complaint or ‘disaffection but in confirm- 
ation of the positions which we assumed at the opening of our 
remarks. Indeed, the southern people now reap no small benefit 
from the measure which has been so favorable to their northern 
friends, It has enlarged the demand for their principal staple, and 
opened to them a home-market, where they can be supplied with 
many articles in daily use at the South, upon better terms than they 
are offered in any other market. 

But, fellow-citizens, how trivial would all our other losses have 
seemed, had we only secured to ourselves the importer’s profits! 
We have supposed the foreign importations to have equaled in 
value but four times the amount of the duties levied upon them. 
We know them to have been worth a hundred millions, and but a 
hundred millions more—a fact worthy of a passing notice; for as © 
the duties were very low up to the year 1816, it proves that since 
that time, the Government must have absorbed little short of half 
the value of all the goods brought into the country, Ten per cent. 
upon the portion of those goods purchased with southern produce, 
would have placed at the command of our people all that could min- 
ister to taste or sense. But it is gone with the other millions that 
we have lost by our supineness; and it is only because a gracious 
Providence has blessed us with resources that never fell to the lot 
of nation before, that we have not long since had our energies awak- 
ened by the perils of utter destitution. But so essential have our 
staples become to the whole world, that we never want a market for 
them ; and so abundant the crops, that we can live on their lowest 

rices, and grow rich in an instant, when they command the 


. 
rom this hasty review it appears, that under circumstances infi- 
nitely more adverse to a direct trade with foreign nations than those 
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which now surround us, we not only carried on such a trade, but took 
the lead in it, We have seen that with the industry, enterprise and 
economy of our northern brethren, and with equal favor from the 
poyernneent we must not only have far surpassed them in wealth, 

ut that we must have been the most prosperous people on the 
globe. We have seen that our own improvidence, the shrewder pol- 
iey of northern friends, and the unequal action of the government, 
have all conspired to bring upon us our present embarrassments, 
Not that they are the immediate cause, but that they have so far 
weakened us, and made us so completely dependent upon the people 
of the North for everything, that the least shock to commerce 
prostrates us, and the least pressure upon them is turned upon us 
with redoubled force. We have seen why it is that the one people bas 
risen like the rocket, and the other has fallen like its stick. We 
have seen that their positions must have been reversed, if the 
southern people had maintained their foreign trade. The opportuni- 
ty is now offered to them to resume it, and to reap the rich rewards 
from it that they have hitherto transferred to other hands. Fellow- 
citizens, will you not resume it? Everything now encourages you 
to do so. American commerce is almost released from its fetters; 
and your resources will enable you to control it. You are not wanting 
in means, in skill, in ports, or waters, to accomplish the great enter- 
prise. The legislatures of your respective states have made easy 
the way, and safe the attempt, to accomplish it, They have author- 
ized you to form associations for this purpose, in which you may 
invest what you please, without hazard of more than you invest. 
Your interests, social, pecuniary and political, are deeply involved in 
it, A single, bold, united, manly effort, on your part, and the thing 
is done. Beary citizen must take an interest in it—every citizen, a 
part in it. 

And while we are directing our united exertions to the great 
object, let us not fonget the auxiliary duties which devolve upon us 
as individuals. Let us reform our habits of extravagance. t us 
become an industrious, economical, and a domestic people: and 
what we practise ourselves, let us teach our children. tus make 
more of them merchants—scientific, reputable, practical merchants, 
Let our planters reform their agricultural systems. Let them 
resolve to buy nothing that their farms can produce, and to sell 
breadstuffs under every season. By this policy they will not gain 
more in independence, than in wealth; for their cotton crops reduced 
one-fourth would command a higher price than they now do. Na 
ture has practically demonstrated this truth to our gees. again 
and again; but they will not profit by her lessons. Never does she 
shorten their crops, that they are not more than compensated in the 

rice ; and yet they cannot be persuaded to shorten them themselves, 

1825, a rumor was spread, and generally believed, that the cotton 
crop on hand would not supply the demand by some fifty or hun- 
dred thousand bales ; and immediately the article rose from twelve or 
thirteen cents to thirty. No class of the community are so deeply 
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interested in a direct trade as they are. For the want of it, as we 
have seen, they lose in the price of all that they raise, and all that 
they consume. 

But it has been said that we cannot carry on a trade with foreign 
nations, because we have not the requisite capital. That is to say, 
the people of the southern states, with the most ample resources 
that any people of equal numbers ever possessed, cannot do that 
which all nations have done, from the Pheenicians to the Texans. 
Have we less capital now than we had in 1769? Did the capital 
which made Virginia and South Carolina larger importers than all 
the northern states combined desert them immediately upon the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, and flee to the northern states? 
But what is the capital that sustains the foreign commerce of the 
United States at this time? Cash? Bank-notes? Why, all the specie 
and bank-notes in circulation three years ago, between the St. 
Lawrence and the Sabine, would not have purchased the exports of 
1836 ; and all the specie in Europe and the United States would 
not purchase the exports for six years to come, at that year’s prices 
—a fact that seems to have been overlooked, when the cotton and 
y ot traffic was so strongly recommended to us in by-gone days. 

d yet the exports of that year were bought and sold. 

How was the operation effected? We will take a southern staple, 
for the sake of illustration, and a small part to represent the whole 
crop, and exhibit the process, The northern importer formed com- 
mercial connections at the South and in Liverpool. He ordered the 
southern house to lay in for him a thousand bales of cotton, and to 
draw on him for the price. The draft was drawn, and sold for 
southern bank-notes, to some one who wanted northern funds, 
The notes paid the planter for the cotton, who bought his supplies 
with them from the merchant, who returned them to the bank, where 
they remained ready to purchase as much more cotton. The cotton 
went on to the northern merchant, who shipped it to Liverpool, and 
upon the credit of it, drew a bill upon the Liverpool house, which 
he sold for northern bank-notes, and with them paid the southern 
draft, The Liverpool merchant turned the cotton into goods, shipped 
them to his correspondent at the North, drew a bill upon him, 
which he sold, and from the proceeds paid his acceptance. Or, he 
sold the cotton for cash, paid his acceptance, and procured the goods 
upon a credit, for the benefit of his American friend, who renewed 
the operation before the term of credit expired. There are varia- 
tions in the process, which we have not time to notice. Sometimes 
it is conducted throughout by agents of foreign houses established 
in this country. This, we believe, is now the usual mode ; and other 
modes are adopted, according to cireumstances: but in this way, or 
some other, substantially the same, have all the productions of 
the country which have gone to foreign markets, been bought and 
sold. No meney has come South, gone North, or crossed the 
Atlantic. The traffic has been conducted entirely upon credit. We 
have only, therefore, to clothe our merchants with the same credit 
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that the northern importer has, to enable them to perform the same 
office. How is this tobe done? Simply by giving them the control 
of as much property as the northern importer possesses, It matters 
not what kind of property you give them, provided it equals his in 
value. His property is his capital ; it consists of houses, ships, and 
stocks of different kinds. He never barters these for goods ; but the 
foreign merchant, knowing that he has thera, and being anxious to 
dispose of his own merchandise, very readily credits him upon the 
strength of his resources. But who supposes that this kind of 
capital is essential to foreign trade? If the planters of the South 
would place ten bales in-the hundred of their next year’s cotton crop 
in the hands of merchants in the six principal seaports, the merchants 
in each city would have a capital of more than half a million; 
quite as good in all respects as any merchant in the Union pos- 
sesses of so great a value. Nay, far better; for their capital would 
enter into their trade—would go to Europe possessing all the pro- 
perties of coin for commercial purposes—would itself establish the 
owners’ credit there—or rather set all credit at defiance, and convert 
their traffic into a cash business, Does the world produce such a 
capital for foreign commerce? Indeed, almost all the capital of the 
country has to be resolved into this, before it is of any value to 
trade upon abroad, 

The next best capital to cotton is money; and this is at the com- 
mand of the southern people, in any quantity that the most active 
commerce may require. When, therefore, we are taunted by 
northern paragraphists, with—* plantations and negroes will not be 
easily bartered for merchandise in Europe,” we excuse the insult in 
charity to the ignorance which it betrays; and in farther indulgence, 
we reply, “ quite as easily as Wall-street buildings, and Wall-street 
stocks. The difference between the two kinds of property is, that 
the one produces that which will buy goods in Europe, and the other 
does not.” 

We most earnestly invite the attention of the southern people to 
this great interest. We beg them to promote it, by availing them- 
selves of the privileges which the legislatures of their respective 
states have offered to them. We feel well assured that all who 
make investments in the importing business will reap large profits 
from it. Managed with common prudence, it must be profitable. 
Two gentlemen of Savannah, long practised in mercantile business, 
and of large resources, proposed forming a copartnership in the im- 
porting trade, if they could meet with proper encouragement, upon 
these terms: that the country merchants who might join the asso- 
ciation, should be supplied with their goods at cost and charges; and 
that the firm would look to sales to disinterested individuals for its 
profits. Under such an arrangement the country merchants would 
only have to hand in their orders, receive their supplies in a month 
or two, direct from the factories, and at the lowest rates, and at the 
same time be drawing a handsome interest upon the capital invested, 
What country merchant would refuse to become a partner in such 
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an establishment? But we take higher ground than mere pecuniary 
interest. We address ourselves to the patriotism of the southern 
people, to their pride of character, to their regard for the rising race, 
to their love of independence—and by all these considerations, we 
solicit them to put at hazard something for the recovery of our lost 
commerce. We believe that a gratuitous contribution to this object, 
of ten per cent. from a year’s income of every citizen of the South, 
would in the end be to all the best investment that they ever made. 
We urge upon the citizens of the southern and southwestern states 
to send representatives to the convention to be held in Augusta in 
October next, to devise means of accomplishing our all-important ob- 
ject. The advantages of the former meetings have been already most 
signally felt. ‘They have aroused a spirit of inquiry into this matter, 
which profoundly instructs, while it greatly amazes us. They have 
produced concert of action and harmony of feeling in the southern 
states. By one impulse, they have moved all the legislative bodies 
of the South to our assistance. They have awakened active exertions 
in the people of several states, to give their states the lead in the 
great enterprise. So much have they done; and more will they 
doubtless do, as their numbers increase. We promise ourselves 
from them united counsel and a mighty effort in pushing on our 
great works of internal improvement. From all our seaports, are 
railways extending in every direction over the broad area of our 
fertile country—admirable precursors of our admirable design. Fu- 
ture conventions will consider how these may be converted into 
bonds of union—how they may be combined and extended for the 
common good. How strongly do they recommend to the people of 
the South unusual and untiring exertions to reclaim their lost com- 
merce! In eight and forty hours, they will lay the planters’ produce 
upon the shores of the Atlantic—in as many hours more, they will 
- the proceeds of it at the foot of mountains. Availing ourselves 
of our own ports, of our own ships, and of the agency which makes 
our roads so useful, we may in twenty days place our staples in 
Europe ; and in as many more, receive the avails of them at our 
own doors. Why, with these advantages before us, should we send 
our produce a coastwise voyage of a thousand miles; and then 
travel as far ourselves, to gather a small part of its returns? Since 
our attention has been directed to this subject, nothing amazes us 
more, than that it should have been reserved for the year 1836, and 
for a gentleman in a small town two hundred miles in the interior of 
Georgia, to arouse the people of the South to a sense of the losses 
which they were sustaining, and the advantages they were losing, 
by their neglect of a direct trade with foreign nations. If we improve 
the hint which that gentleman has dropped, as we should, we will 
have conferred a favor upon the southern states which they can 
never over-appreciate, or duly reward. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary and inexpedient to enlarge upon 
the probable benefits that would result from the accomplishment of 
our purpose. They may be inferred from the retrospect which we 
have taken. 
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If the reader require better evidence than this, let him look to the 
state that has improved the advantuges which we have neglected. 
In 1836, “ New-York imported six times the amount of her exports, 
while the southern and southwestern states imported little more 
than one-fourth of theirs.” Which is in the most prosperous con- 
dition? Could we divide between our southern seaports but a 
fourth of the commerce of the chief city of the Empire State, it 
would diffuse new life and activity through all the states in which 
those seaports are located. The Committee on Ways and Means be- 
fore quoted, say, “the Collector of the City of New-York received in 
1836, at the custom-houses, FrvE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS.” We know, 
that in 1833, the officers in pay of the government, who were em- 
ware in those “ custom-houses,” were considerably the rise of three 

undred, independent of their private assistants. In 1836, they 
probably all together amounted to five or six hundred. A village 
population of collectors, with a million per annum in their pockets, 
reserved mainly from the proceeds of southern industry! Who can 
contemplate a city enjoying such a commerce, without the liveliest 
admiration! To what an interesting train of reflections does it give 
rise! What throngs of merchants are gathered there, to bear her 
stores through all the length and breadth of the great republic! How 
vast the multitude of laborers deriving an easy subsistence, from 
bearing her merchandise from ship to store, and from store to ship 

in! 

How countless the number of artisans, made busy by her ship- 
ing—of clerks, in honorable service, and valuable schooling in every 
ranch of trade—of public officers, drawn thither by her commerce, 

and feeding on its fruits! While over all, and moving all, and richer 
than all, the importer presides, He it is, who gives life and spirit 
and activity to the busy mart. His tribute is fifteen millions per 
annum levied upon as many of his countrymen. It is to raise your 

ion of this tribute, fellow-citizens, that you are now exchanging 
redeemable for unredeemable notes, and giving large odds for the 
privilege—that you are giving articles, prized by all the world, for 
paper which, but for your voluntary servitude, would be as worthless 
to you as the refuse of which it is made—that you are submitting to 
daily sacrifices in a thousand forms, and fearfully large, to raise 
funds, the use of which you had never known, had you known how to 
use your own resources—that you are burdened with debt, and your 
peace disturbed by the still heavier burdens which it threatens to 
bring upon you. It was to visit this lordling’s domain, ride abroad 
in his ships, or draw a mite from his stores, that many a worthy son 
of the South has found a grave in the waters of the Atlantic; and 
yet, fellow-citizens, he is almost as completely in your power as the 
nursling is in its mother’s. You hold the element from which he de- 
rives his strength, and you have only to withdraw it to make him as 
subservient to you as you now are to him. You have but to speak 
the word, and his empire is transferred to your own soil, and his 
sovereignty to the sons of that soil. 

Were this done, there would be an end to the unequal barter of 
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which we have spoken—the doleful ery of northern funds would be 
hushed—the speculations upon southern distress would cease—the dis- 
orders of the currency would be healed—the relation of the commercial 
— would be changed. They would be acquaintances and friends, 
identical in feeling and identical in interest ; enjoying mutual confi- 
dence and interchanging mutual favors. It would be their interest and 
their pleasure to sustain each other in times of distress, Debtors would 
not be summoned two hundred miles from home to answer the de- 
mands of their creditors ; nor to their other burdens, would be added the 
onerous costs of the federal judicatories, The fountain and the streams 
of commerce, lying all within our own Jand, would enrich it to an ex- 
tent that none can foresee. Our works of internal improvement 
would receive a new and ever-accelerating impetus—our droopin 
cities would be revived—our creeping commerce winged ; and all the 
blessings, physical, moral and intellectual, which invariably aceom- 
pany affluence and independence, would be ours. Fellow-citizens, 
shall they be ours? Or is this great enterprise in which our honor, 
our interest, our safety, our all, is involved, to end in a few con- 
vulsive efforts, and a few bootless appeals? 


ART. VI—FOREIGN TRADE OF VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH.* 


THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF VIRGINIA—CITIES OF THE CHESAPEAKE--SOUTHERN 
STEAM LINES, ETO. 


1, The advantages of the geographical position of Virginia. 

2. The probability that Virginia can secure the export and import 
trade of the interior. 

The Chesapeake Bay, entitled, from its climate and commercial 
advantages, to be called the American Adriatic, extends from the 
latitude of 36° 50’ more than two hundred miles to the north. It va- 
ries from 10 to 20 miles in width, affords generally about nine fath- 
oms of water, and is navigable at all seasons for vessels of any class 
whatsoever. It is free from ice and safe from storms. It receives 
the commerce of those important tributaries, the Susquehanna, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the 
Rappahannock, York and James and Roanoke Rivers, and the Albe- 
marle Sound. It is the medium of importation and exportation for 
the tide-water cities of Baltimore, Washington, Georgetown, Alex- 
dria, Fredericksburg, Richmond, Petersburg, Portsmouth and Nor- 
folk—these cities have an aggregate commercial population of more 
than 300,000, It receives, or onght to receive, the productions of about 
80,000 square miles, its legitimate territory, besides what it may 
hereafter obtain by communications with the interior. The Chesa- 
peake has a single inlet, between Cape Henry, in lat. 37°, and Cape 





* For other interesting papers upon Southern Foreign Trade, Steamships, &c,, see 
our work, Industrial Resources, etc., vol. iii. ® 
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Charles in lat. 37° 12’. The powerful fortification of Point Comfort 
commands this inlet, and protects its commerce. Together with 
Fortress Monroe, which is situated less than a mile to the south, it 
commands the entrance of Hampton Roads, an anchorage perfectly 
safe from enemies or elements, Within 15 miles of this inlet, roads 
and fortress, is situated the city of Norfolk ; which, from its excel- 
lent harborage and accessibility, its salubrity of climate, its cheap- 
ness and abundance of supplies, can sustain as heavy a commercial 
population, and can afford as cheap a rate of factorage to the com- 
merce of the interior, as any other Atlantic city whatever. So su- 
perior are the natural advantages of this city, that more than 70 
years since it was regarded as “the emporium of the Chesapeake 
and its waters,” whilst secondary to this place were “ Richmond, 
Petersburg, Baltimore,” and other towns. Perhaps, with a pro- 
phetic distrust of the enterprise of his countrymen, the writer added, 
“accidental circumstances may, however, control the indications of 
nature,” * 

They have certainly done so. An estuary, extending more than 
200 miles parallel with the Atlantic coast, its only communication 
with the ocean being in the immediate vicinage of a port possessing 
such superior advantages, it follows that all the commerce brought 
from the interior by artificial lines of transportation, which termin- 
ate at every point upon the Chesapeake, must seek the immediate 
vicinage of this port for exportation, 

Upon the indisputable proposition that artificial facilities of trans- 
portation being equal, commerce will prefer the most direct, the line 
of rail-road projected by Virginia from the port of Norfolk, running 
rearly parallel with her pale es boundary, until it strikes the Mis- 
sissippi at Memphis, with another line, extending to the Ohio River, 
will afford the most direct line of transit for the commerce of an ex- 
tensive region to the ocean. The junction of the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers is upon the same parallel of latitude with the 
Capes of Virginia. This then is the base of transportation of the 
commerce destined to exportation from the Chesapeake. The sim- 
plest triangulation of the trade, upon the principle affirmed, will 
show that any line deflecting from this base, and striking the Chesa- 
peake at any point north of the outlet, must involve the disadvantage 
of lengthened distance and increased time. 

The connections with the interior, which have been referred to, 
will be found to afford lighter grades, cheaper construction, greater 
amount and variety of trade, than any transmontane rail-road lines 
to the north of them. The commerce of the Chesapeake having 
been shown to the port of Norfolk,t it is now proper to examine 
what amount of commerce from the interior will seek the Chesa- 
peake for exportation. 





* Mr. Jefferson. 

t It is proper to state that Norfolk is used for the Virginia cities generally, All of 
a. by their connections, are expected to participate in the export import trade re- 
erred to. 
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The natural and original line of transportation from the valleys of 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, to the Atlantic cities of the Union 
and to Europe, was the river and coast navigation. This, although 
so circuitous and tedious as to involve an average voyage of nearly 
4,000 miles, and three months, from the point of departure to its 
parallel upon the Atlantic, was yet more cheap and rapid than the 
wagonage of the whole interior product and supply, across the inter- 
vening country to the ocean. The whole of this vast commerce was 
compelled to risk the snags of the Mississippi, the climatic injuries 
of New-Orleans and the Gulf, to double the Cape and thread the 
treacherous reefs of Florida, and to follow the dangerous and inhos- 
pitable coast of the Carolinas. This commerce was compelled, al- 
most, to cireumnavigate the Atlantic States, to reach any eastern 
port in the Union. 

But the construction of new and improved methods of direct com- 
munication has demonstrated, that commerce will no longer tolerate 
the delay, injury and expense of this circuit; but it will seek its do- 
mestic or foreign market by the shortest and cheapest lines. The 
commerce of the world wil! not double Cape Horn, if it can cross at 
Panama, nor go around Good Hope, if the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea can be connected. 

In considering the probability that the commerce from the states 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Northern Alabama, Northern Mis- 
sissippi and Virginia, will seek an outlet by artificial lines of trans- 
portation, directly across to the Atlantic, I do not affirm that parallel 
lines of natural and of artificial transportation, equal in length, are 
equal in the cost of transportation. The untaxed current of a navi- 
gable stream affords the cheapest rate of transportation known. But 
the cost of transportation is compounded of distance, time, insurance, 
and the amount of commefce; upon this principle, artificial lines of 
direct transit have advantages that are rapidly securing the trans- 
portation of the most valuable commerce between the producing 
regions of the interior and the points of consumption or of exporta- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to affirm any normal rule of comparison between 
natural and artificial lines of transportation, but the following 
approximates sufficiently near, perhaps, to establish the proposition 
for which I am contending. ie eminent engineer says: “ If trans- 
portation be four times as much on a rail-road as on a river, general 
trade will follow the river, unless its winding amount to a mileage 
quadruple that of the rail-road.” This rule has been verified by a 
comparison of average freights on the rail-road and on the Mississippi 
River. The ratio may therefore be safely fixed at four to one, though 
it would of course depend upon the amount of commerce, rate of 
insurance and time, as well as the comparative length of the com- 
peting lines. But the rail-roads will have a monopoly of the mail, 
merchandise and travel. At once proprietors of the road, and com- 
mon carriers of the commerce, their administration will possess a 
unity and system which no other method of transportation can. 
With these advantages, a tariff of charges may be arranged which will 
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discriminate in favor of the freights on the more important staples of 
agricultural productions, and thus the terminal cities of the rail-roads 
will secure a factorage, which will amply indemnify them for the re- 
duction of freights upon the favored articles—the market value and 
dividends of the stocks being maintained by the peculiar sources of 
income which have been referred to. The influence of this important 
advantage is shown in the transportation of flour from Albany to Bos- 
ton, and of coal and flour to Baltimore ; the rail-roads in both cases 
crossing water lines which can carry either articles per se at a lower 
rate than would remunerate the rail-road—the indemnity of the 
roads being in both cases the incidental advantage resulting from the 
flour and coal trade. 

We may then safely suppose that a rail-road not exceeding 800 
miles in length, connecting the mouth of the Ohio and Mississippi 
with the port of Norfolk, with gradients not exceeding sixty feet, 
against the heavy trade, can successfully compete for the export of 
produce and the import of merchandise, with the river and coastwise 
shipment, which I have more particularly described. 

is is an extreme application of the principle laid down as 
ultimately to govern the commercial connection of the interior with 
the Atlantic ports. Nor is its demonstration ary rw to the 
development of a sufficient commercial interest in Virginia for the 
great purposes which have been indicated. The legitimate trade area 
of the lines of rail-road referred to, will be adequate even without 
that trade which may be taken from the Mississippi itself. But that 
the commerce of the Ohio and Upper Mississippi will not continue to 
double the Cape of Florida, is proven by the success of the Northern 
Atlantic cities, which have borne off much from the Upper Ohio and 
Mississippi, whilst Charleston, Savannah and Mobile, have become 
formidable competitors with New-Orleans for the trade of the Middle 
Mississippi; Virginia being almost the only Atlantic state which has 
not some rail-road connection with the interior. 

But any doubt of the ultimate tendency of trade is dispelled by the 
admission and action of the city of New-Orleans. It will be 
remembered tiiat the purchase by that city of the charter of the 
Tehuantepec Rail-road, was based upon the apprehended loss of the 
upper trade. This, under the combined competition of the Eastern 
Atlantic cities, was being drawn off from its natural outlet-—the mouth 
of the Mississippi. The merchants of New-Orleans were desirous to 
open a direct communication across the Gulf and Isthmus, with the 
Pacific coast ; henee they engaged in the coustruction of the rail-road, 
This will effect a saving over the Panama crossing of more than 
1,500 miles. New-Orleans will thus be placed upon the line of 
travel and commerce between the Eastern cities of the United States, 
the Pacific coast, and the ports of Asia. She will be the empo- 
rium of the Gulf trade; but that she expects to lose and is pre- 
paring for the loss of much of the commerce legitimately her own ; that 
she believes the line of commerce will be established directly across 
the Atlantic states, will ne from the proof which follows. In the 
February number of the Commercial Review is published a paper 
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headed, “ Thoughts on a Rail-road System for New-Orleans, by Thos. 
B. Hewson, Esq., Civil Engineer,” we here find the assertion : 

“ That the present (trade) basin of New-Orleans is being acted on 
by the rail-roads of all the cities of the seaboard from New-York to 
Mobile. South of the Ohio the roads of Charleston are at work, and 
those of Mobile will soon be in operation. Though the domain of 
New-Orleans is thus parceled out amongst rivals, she yet looks on 
with as much indifference as though her commercial greatness were 
inalienable.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Hewson surrenders entirely the trade of the 
Upper Ohio. He says: 

“The rail-roads of New-York hold Cincinnati at present under their 
influence, and operating-from that point, (Cincinnati,) New-York is 
sapping the prosperity of Louisville.” 

He seems to regard Memphis as the diaphragm of the Mississippi ; 
above that point the territory is scarcely debatable: its product 
must seek exportation across the Atlantic states. New-Orleans may 
maintain herself against her Atlantic rival by securing the lower 
trade; yet, to do this, she is advised to construct a system of rail- 
roads in aid of the Mississippi. The positions of the able and 
elaborate article referred to may be thus condensed : 

1. The commerce of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers may be trans- 
ported across the Atlantic states and exported from the Atlantic 
cities, 

2. The trade of the Upper Ohio and Mississippi has been thus re- 
versed, and is now exported chiefly from Boston, New-York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

3. New-Orleans is restricted to the comm®rce of the Lower 
Mississippi, and Charleston, Savannah and Mobile are competing for 
that. 

4, New-Orleans must adopt the rail-road system to strengthen her 
position. The arguments and admonitions of Mr. Hewson are 
indorsed by the highest authority. De Bow’s Review adds, 
editorially : 

“ We believe that the suggestions of Mr. Hewson’s communication 
will, if adopted, be worth more to New-Orleans than the discovery 
of the mines of California to the American people ; and we call upon 
the press in the city, and out of it, to republish the article, and to 
urge its subject unceasingly upon their readers. The author has 
shown, with a few bold strokes, the eminently dangerous position 
which New-Orleans now occupies with reference to western com- 
merce, and the almost certainty of a speedy decadence of her pros- 
perity, already begun, unless the tocsin be sounded, and our citizens 
are aroused from their sleep of death, Up! up! ye men of capital ; 
ye men of influence and enterprise; for it is no common danger that 
menaces. ‘The hour iseven now. Though the remote contingency 
of Tehuantepec be achieved, the summer for us is nearly past—the 
harvest ended—we are not saved !” 

“ Well may Mr. Hewson poetically declare that ‘ New-Orleans is 
sleeping in purple pomp, with the deadly aspic at her bosom,’ ” 

VOL, f, 33 
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I consider, so far as the testimony of interested witnesses and the 
existence of indisputable facts are concerned, the age that the 
internal trade will prefer a direct transit, is established. The com- 
petition amongst the Atlantic ports for this trade will be ultimately 
determined: Ist. By their relative distances from the interior. 2d. 
By the relative value and amount of the trade and its appropriate 
travel. 3d. By the relative cost of the artificial lines, : 

We may safely affirm, from a comparison of these requisites, that 
a line drawn from Louisville, or Memphis, to Norfolk, will be the pre- 
ferred line of commerce, because it comprehends a trade area of the 
richest and most varied character. It will be of cheaper construction, 
because it will cross the Blue Ridge, Alleghany and Cumberland 
Mountains without a tunnel, and with no grades of more than sixty 
feet to the mile; it will be made with slave-labor, and with western 
provisions ; it offers no climatic obstructions at any season, but passes 
through temperate and healthful latitudes, If I have been success- 
ful in demonstrating a direct commerce between the interior and the 
Atlantic cities, it will be necessary to prove that the share of that 
commerce, appropriate to the cities of Virginia, will be sufficient to 
sustain a line of steamers from Norfolk to Europe. 

No one of the Atlantic cities can expect more than to secure the 
exportation and importation of a trade area appropriate to its posi- 
tion. To realize the anticipated course of commerce we should arrange 
the great producing region of the West into distinct geographical di- 
visions ; each of these divisions will have its lines of artificial trans- 
portation, each of which will strike some one of the Atlantic cities of 
the Union, and all of which will converge upon the ultimate European 
markets for which their trade is intended. 

The immense extent of this producing region, extending through 
twenty degrees of latitude, comprehending more than half the states of 
the Union, will prove that any one of the geographical subdivisions 
referred to, will be adequate to sustain the Atlantic city, or system 
of cities, appropriate to its course of trade. The northwestern states 
will, of course, pursue their present lines of transportation ; the south- 
ern states will export through Charleston, Mobile, Savannah and New- 
Orleans. The western and southwestern states must trade directly 
through the port of Norfolk, because it lies directly upon their path 
to the ocean, and to the market cities of the world. 

We then claim specifically the trade of gas & Tennessee, North 
Alabama and Mississippi, and Virginia, with much of the trade which 
is collected at the interior cities of Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville 
and Memphis. 

{ do not pause to estimate the value of this trade; it will be suffi- 
cient to prove to the most incredulous, our capacity to establish a 
commerce. But the support of the enterprise which you propose to 
establish, depends more upon travel, the transportation of merchan- 
dise and the remittance of specie, than upon the exportation of the 
heavy agricultural staples of the interior. 

The line of national and international communication, projected and 
in progress between Virginia and New-Orleans, has been proven to 
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be part of a great line of travel between the eastern Atlantic cities of 
the Union, the great southwestern city of New-Orleans, and the pro- 
posed crossing by rail-road at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. That some 
crossing of the Isthmus of Centra] America will at present be preferred 
to the rail-roads wildly projected to cross from Memphis, St. Louis 
and the lakes, to the coast of Oregon and California, there can be no 
doubt. There are so many obstacles to a rail-road communication 
through that vast and unsettled country, that travelers would be un- 
willing to embark upon a car which might be arrested by flood, fire 
or savages, in the midst of some boundless prairie, or upon the bor- 
ders of some impassable swamp. Travel, munitions of war, the mail 
and specie must seek, for a great length of time, some safer line of 
transportation. Four the trade of Asia the competition would be 
hopeless. No calculation has offered freights from Asia across the 
continent of North America at less than $65 per ton, whilst the cur- 
rent freight around Cape Horn is about $22. No difference of speed 
would justify such a difference of freight upon heavy articles. Russia 
could, with the free navigation of the Amur, and her line of rail-road 
now under construction, transport the China trade to Europe by a 
shorter overland route than that projected across the continent of 
North America, saving entirely the navigation across the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans. The projected lines of rail-road and canal commu- 
nications through Central America, will unite the advantages of cheap 
freights and rapid transportation in a sufficient degree to ensure the 
trade and travel communication between Asia and the United States, 
possibly between Asia and Europe. I may only advert then to the 
prospect of being upon the presumed line of travel and commercial 
intercourse between the United States and the 500,000,000 of people 
in Asia, with whom we are taught to anticipate a commerce.* We 
may only advert to the assertion made by highly competent authori- 
ty,¢ that the teas alone of China exported to the United States annu- 
ally amount to $20,000,000, whilst the foreign commerce with the 
Oriental nations is estimated at $200,000,000 annually. 

If, however, we confine our anticipations to the mere transportation 
of the valuable articles of gold, silver, teas, and silks, which we may 
expect, together with the travel and other accessories intended for 
American consumption, we must be satisfied that the lines of Vir- 
ginia rail-road, comprising sections of the most direct line of commu- 
nication, to which | have adverted, must afford great advantages in 
building up a foreign commerce, and sustaining a line of ocean steam- 
ers. We may note, incidentally, that in regard to tea, an article of 
prime commerce between Asia and Europe : 

“It is said, the finest descriptions do not reach England ; the Man- 
darins pay very high prices for those teas, and their flavor is so deli- 
cate that they would not bear four or five months’ sweating in the 
hold of a ship. Many of the finest teas, drunk in China, would not 
bear this hot and humid atmosphere, The teas conveyed to Europe 





* Mr. Palmer's letter to Mr. Clayton, and Mr. Walker’s report. 
t Tea and the Tea-trade, by G. Nye, Esq., of Canton, 
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by sea require to be dried and fired to a degree which must injure 
their quality.”"* We may, therefore, fairly anticipate a large share of 
the transportation of this important article of Asiatic trade from the 
completed connection between the eastern cities of the Union and the 
coast of Asia. 

The varied resources of these lines, to which I have referred, will 
enable the city of Norfolk to compete with the southern ports of 
Charleston and Savannah, Although these cities lie somewhat nearer 
to the trade-area of the southwest, the saving of coastwise ship- 
ment, effected by direct transit, whether the cargo is destined to one 
of the eastern cities, or the great markets of northern Europe, will give 
the city of Norfolk immense advantages. 

I have thus endeavoured to prove, that Virginia possesses a geo- 
graphical position which will, upon the completion of the great 
enterprises in which she is now engaged, ensure her the materials 
of an important commerce. 

I have endeavored, moreover, to prove, that her railroad system 
will, with its connections, afford the most direct line of communi- 
cation between New-York and New-Orleans, and thus with our 
Pacific possessions, and with the coast of Asia. 

With these materials of trade and travel, it will not be difficult to 
establish a line of steamers to Europe. 

In considering a subject upon which the commercial independence 
of Virginia so much depends, it is, of course, important to act with 
circumspection, and to do nothing which may involve the delay or 
disappointment of our purpose. The measure requires enterprise, 
capital, and perseverance ; it depends upon the successful develop- 
ment of the materials of domestic and foreign commerce. It will 
require the earnest co-operation of the various cities interested. It 
has been the purpose of this address to prove that all these elements 
exist and may be commanded. But it is important to preserve the 
confidence of the world, by the deliberate energy of our action. 
Precipitation is as dangerous as delay. Let us then examine the 
most efficient method of organizing the proposed enterprise. 

The original cost of a line of ocean steamers is very great, but it 
bears small proportion to their annual working expenses and repairs. 
They are compelled to employ so much of their space and tonnage 
in carrying fuel that they cannot, of course, compete with sail vessels 
for the transportation of heavy and cheap articles of commerce. 
They must be confined principally to the transportation of merchan- 
dise, passengers, the mail, and specie. 

Since the commerce of the interior, due to the Chesapeake, will 
be distributed amongst its cities, it is plain that a union of these 
cities can alone maintain a line of ocean steamers. Any one of these 
cities aspiring to be the terminus of such a line must come in com- 
petition with Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia; and although 
state pride and sectional jealousy may, for a time, support such an 
enterprise, even at a loss, yet the return of national barmony, and 





* Tea and Tea-trade, New-York, 1850. 
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the steady attraction of interest, will ultimately prevail, and trade 
will revert to those points to which it has been accustomed. 

If Richmond, or any river city of the Chesapeake, should engage 
alone in the undertaking, the voyage by steamer would be so much 
lengthened in time and distance, that the travel, coming from the 
south, would take a northern line, upon which the ocean steaming 
would be less, The great problem with the traveler is to diminish 
the ocean steaming, because of the superior speed and safety of 
steaming by land. Hence thé success of the Boston lines, and hence 
the proposal to extend a rail-road to points in Upper Canada, from 
which the passage across the ocean will be reduced to about 2,000 
miles. With this preference for land over ocean or river steaming, 
it is not probable that any one city ean sustain alone a line of 
steamers. The same difficulty will present itself to any attempt on 
the part of Baltimore to establish an independent line. The traveler 
intending to cross the Atlantic would naturally prefer going from 
Baltimore, or New-York, or Philadelphia, to running down to the 
outlet of the Chesapeake—nearly two hundred miles out of a direct 
eourse—and then to return to the direct line of transit from Balti- 
more to the port of his destination. 

It:is evidently as impossible that Baltimore can work a line of 
steamers to Europe under such geographical disadvantages, as that 
Richmond, Petersburg, or Alexandria, can do so. 

If, however, the cities of the Chesapeake shall, by common consent, 
make Norfolk the terminus of the proposed line, so that, as to 
the southern transatlantic travel, advantages of time and distance 
would be equal, with the somewhat superior comfort and safety of 
a southern over a northern passage across the Atlantic, there can be 
no doubt that such a line would be perfectly successful; each city 
would make its own connections by bay or river steamers, and the 
common steam line from Norfolk would make a time and afford a 
rate of freight, comparing favorably as to the southern travel, at 
least with any lines north of it. Each city, then, contributing its. 
patronage of merchandise and remittance, the lines of communica- 
tion with the interior, to which we have adverted, would cut off the 
transatlantic travel going north, because, to a traveler crossing the 
latitude of Norfolk, the inducements which have been mentioned 
would be sufficient to determine him in its favor, But, if the 
traveler crosses the latitude of Norfolk, and goes north as far as 
Baltimore, the tendeney will be to go direct to Philadelphia, New- 
York, or Boston, for a steamer. Indeed, as to Baltimore, a passenger 
coming from the south, upon the Portsmouth road, might go up the 
bay to Baltimore in one day, and come down the bay the next, on 
his way to Europe ; he would naturally prefer taking a steamer direct 
from Norfolk. It may be said that lines from these cities may touch 
at Norfolk, but travelers will prefer seeking the terminus of a line 
for the superior certainty. There may be, then, such a combination 
of the importing interests of the several cities, trading through a 
eommon outlet, as will maintain aline of ocean steamers. But there 
must be perfect harmoyy and earnest co-operation amongst them, 
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It is now proper to consider the best method of organizing such 
an enterprise. There are now pending, before the Calsotene of 
Virginia, several propositions for the establishment of a line of 
steamers, They are all, however, referable to distinct principles of 
organization. They propose : 

1, A loan of state credit to individuals, with a lien upon the stock 
insured and other security. 

2. A joint-stock association to the capital stock of individuals and 
corporations, which shall subscribe two-fifths, and the state three- 
fifths, 

3. A joint-stock association to which the cities of Virginia are 
authorized to subscribe in their corporate capacities, and an obliga- 
tion is given on the part of the state to loan a given amount upon 
sufficient security, 

These proposals are all based upon a capital of one or one and 
a half million of dollars, In the first proposal it may be objected 
that the loan of state credit to one or more individuals will not bring 
to the enterprise that extended and combined influence necessary to 
sustain so important an enterprise. 

The proposed lien is moreoyer nominal, because it is based prin- 
cipally upon the investment of the state loan. 

The second proposal is objectionable in this, that the state be- 
comes a partner in a joint-stock scheme, the success of which is 
doubtful, whilst the expenses of working the line are certain. The 
state may thus become implicated in an adventure from which 
great loss may result, and thus the whole system of direct trade 
gag: discouraged and rendered unpopular. 

e third proposal is free from the objections of the two others. 
A union of the cities and interior towns of Virginia, as stockholders 
in a great enterprise of this character, will interest every citizen of 
those towns to contribute as much as possible to its success. 

In any subsequent application to the Federal Government for 
mail pay, a political influence diffused throughout the state will do 
more than any individual influence could effect, The lean of money 
by the state would not be so large as under the first, and if it 
should result in a partial or total loss, it will be set down to a just 
effort to establish for ourselves a commercial independence, 

There can be no obstacle to the success of the last proposition, 
provided it combines the cordial co-operation of the cities of the 
Chesapeake, the city of Baltimore, of course, inclusive. It may be 
organized at present, under some disadvantages, owing to the in- 
complete condition of the rail-roads to the interior, destined to act 
as feeders; and indeed constituting sections of the same greet enter- 
prise. But by the time that the plan can be well organized, the 
stock taken, and the steamers built, there will be an interest and a 
patronage adequate to establish and sustain the line permanently. 

In this address upon the advantages of the commercial position 
of Virginia, I have intentionally omitted those statistical details, 
which might have been employed to verify many of the positions 
I have assumed, that the productions of the interior, and the inter. 
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course existing and anticipated between the interior and the 
sea-board, will be adequate to any commercial objects which we 
may have in view. ‘These detailed proofs have been omitted, 
because they are accessible to all. So with the time and distances 
upon competing routes. They have been affirmed from accurate 
admeasurement, and could, if necessary, be verified. The time, 
rates of freight, and rates of insurance upon the river, cape and 
coast line, might have been compared, in detail, with the average 
rate of freight across the Atlantic states; but I have preferred to 
take the successful result of experiment and admission. It will be 
found that the principles Jaid down are in accordance with the ope- 
rations of existing lines of commerce, and that they will justify the 
important enterprise of attracting to the ports of Virginia a large 
share of the internal trade, and of establishing a line of ocean 
steamers to Europe, without which, indeed, such an enterprise would 
be incomplete. With the employment of the physical means of 
acquiring political power which we possess, and by maintaining, in 
equality and justice, the invaluable form of Federal Government 
which unites and preserves us, there can be no doubt that Virginia 
wili be as successful in establishing, and maintaining her “ commer- 
cial independence,” as she has been in securing for herself the 
blessings of civil and religious freedom, which she has proven herself 
80 competent to appreciate and so well able to preserve. 


ART. VIL—CONSTITUENTS OF THE SUGAR-CANE JUICE. 


Green Feouna, so called in cane-juice, consists of oval vesicles of very 
variable form and size, full of green globules, whose office appears to be 
to aff»rd nourishment to the buds or eyes of the plant during the prog- 
ress of germination. In certain stages of the canes’ growth, and under 
peculiar circumstances, this fecula abounds, imparting to the cane-juice a 
very green tint. Mere boiling does not appear to deprive these vesicles of - 
oe green matter; but the application of various substances has that 
effect. 

Heat produees an expansion of the vesicles, which causes it readily to 
rise to the surface, together with the ligneous and glutinous textures con- 
tained in the juice, in the form of scum. 

Lime combines with green fecula and causes a subsidence, which 
usually takes place simultaneous with the gummy and glutinous coagula. 
All fleshy plants furnish a large quantity of green fecula, by mechanically 
breaking down their cellular tissue, as is done in crushing canes, 

Green coloring matter, (chlorophyle,) green wax, sometimes termed ex- 
tractive matter, is but a variety of the same genus as the above (green 
fecula). It has been classed by some among the resins, and by others 
with the fatty matters; but established facts prove it to be in reality a 
variety of wax. The coloring matter appears to be distinct from the waxy 
matter with which it is associated, as the greater number of re-agents act 
on the one without in any way affecting the other. 

This substance varies in color according to the degree of maturity and 
perfection to which the plant, whence it is derived, has arrived ; thus we 
see it varying from a deep green, through the several shades, until it ter- 
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minates ina yellow color. The coloring principle would seem to be due to 
the ‘eayee and action of ammonia in combination with manganese or iron. 

Those coloring matters commonly called extractive matters, are gene- 
rally nothing else than more or less complicated mixtures of various modi- 
fications, as the green coloring matter with some substance, either fatty or 
albuminous.* 

Heat has the effect of keeping these matter dispersed through the 
liquor ; but lime-water tends to unite and harden them, so that a large 
portion of them is taken off with the scum. 

Alumina combines with coloring matter, and forms a precipitate. 

Gum, as existing in expressed cane-juice, is in the form of mucilage, 
and results from the presence of the glutinous and woody textures with 
which it is intermixed; thus, in consequence of the crushing and com- 
plete breaking down which the canes undergo in passing through the 
mill, a portion of the gluten and of the debris of the woody textures, sre 
mechanically incorporated with the gummy matter, altogether forming a 
mucilaginous mixture. Alcohol, acids, and alkalies coagulate gummy 
matter ; and sulphuric acid has the property of converting it into sugar. 

Saline matters, present in cane-juice, depend very much on the soil on 
which the canes are grown; as, for instance, in the low alluvial soils of 
Demerara, Louisiana, the Sonderbunds (below Calcutta), and Province 
Wellesley, canes often imbibe so much saline matter from the soil, that 
the sugar made from them may be said to be in a constant state of 
deliquescence. 

The analysis of the juice of canes grown in Louisiana shows the quan- 
tities in which they may be contained ; but in the Sonderbunds, near Cal- 
cutta, and the Province Wellesley, the juice is often even much more 
affected. 

The cultivation of the cane had to be entirely relinquished in the for- 
mer of the two places on this account; and the sugar sent home from the 
latter has in many instances been so extremely deliquescent as to occa- 
sion very extensive loss. 

Soils manured with wood-ashes in excess produce the same pernicious 
results, from the saline matters they furnish to the cane plants. The 
chlorides of sodium and potassium, sulphates of potash, &c., are amongst 
the chief which exercise so pernicious an influence on cane-sugar. 

Peligot says that one part of the chloride of sodium will combine with 
nearly six times its bulk of sugar, forming a deliqueseent compound, which 
is capable of liquefying another portion of sugar, equal to itself in bulk; 
and from my own observation, I balers this deliquescenee to continue, 
until the whole mass of sugar is decomposed. It is stated on authority, 
that such saline matters once present in cane-juice cannot be got rid of by 
any means; and | believe that this is so far correct in regard to actual 
practice on a large scale; but in the laboratoryof the chemist, I do 
not see that so great a difficulty exists; for we know that hydrochloric and 
muriatic acids, and chloride of sodium, are powerfully acted on even by 
a very small quantity of nitrate of silver. In the case of chloride of so- 
dium being present in any liquid, on nitrate of silver being added, inert 
chloride of silver is immediately precipitated.t 

Dr. Ure says, “nitrate of silver is such a delicate re-agent of hydro- 
chloric or muriatic acid, as toshow by a sensible cloudjthe presence of one 
113th-millionth part of it, or one 7th-millionth part of sea-salt in distilled 
water.” This would lead to the supposition that (at least in. the laboratory 
of the chemist) the more particularly pernicious a of the saline 
matters can be separated from cane-juice by the aid of nitrate of silver. 








* Raspail. t Ib. 
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We can readily perceive, from the brief glance we have taken of the 
constituents of cane-juice, that the object of the planter should be, to mod 
rate as early, and in as effectual a manner as possible, the undesirable 
matters comprised under the head of woody fibre, gluten, green fecula, 
green wax (chlorophyle), gum, and saline substances ; leaving the remain- 
ing sugar and water in as pure and simple a state as may be. 

Comprised of such substances as these just enumerated, it may a 
be supposed that cane-juice is one of the most fermentable compounds 

sible; and experience shows that in half an hour after expression an 
incipient vinous fermentation commences. ‘This is often apparent in the 
vessels used in the West Indies, and called cold receivers ; wherein the 
fresh juice is received as it runs from the mill, and retained, until there is 
room in the clarifiers to allow of its being drawn down. It often oceurs 
that juice is so kept for a long time; but if the period extends beyond 
twenty or thirty minutes, the pan-man (attendant on the mer 
always uses a little lime to prevent fermentation, until it ean be receiv 
in the clarifiers. 

There are some planters who argue that a slight fermentation of the 
juice, previous to clarification, tends to promote that important operation. 
and that the liquor clarified under such circumstances “boils well,” an 
produces sugar. Others insist that the fermentation should be after 
the juice has been clarified, but previous to its being boiled. This latter 
opinion, at least, seems to have arisen out of a statement made by Dutrone, 
who writes, “I have twice obtained very fine sugar from juice partially 
clarified, which had undergone a vinous fermentation during eighteen or 
twenty hours.” On this Porter has a paragraph, which appears to carry 
with it a recommendation of such a system. Dutrone simply stated a 
fact, which admits of ready explanation ; but it is one that certainly is far 
from being advantageous to the planter. 

If raw cane-juice be allowed to remain exposed to the air, in a short 
time a fermentation commences, which is of the vinous order; but in 
another very short time, the acetous fermentation likewise begins, and 
continues in conjunction with the vinous: that istosay, thatthe glutinous 
fecula or ferment contained in the juice, decomposes the sugar, convert- 
ing it into alcohol, which immediately attacks the glutinous ferment, and 
precipitates a large portion of it; the alcohol being itself converted, by the 
action of so large a body of ferment, into vinegar and water. Thus the 
alcohol formed by the vinous fermentation, is, in the case of raw cane- 
juice, _ and changed into vinegar almost as soon as it is 
formed! 

In the case of partially clarified cane-liquor, that is, cane-juice which 
has been clarified to the extent it usually is in West India boiling-houses, 
a longer time is requisite to bring on fermentation than in the raw juice, 
although it is still very quick. Now, in this partially clarified liquor, 
there is still a quantity of glutinous ferment that has not been separated, 
and this, acting on the sugar, causes a vinous fermentation, with the con- 
sequent formation of alcohol; but in this case, the alcohol formed being 
in excess andthe ferment in comparatively small proportion, the latter is 
thrown down as a precipitate, and a very much longer time is necessar 
to bring on the acetous fermentation than in the former instance : indee 
we may almost say that this latter fermentation does not commence until 
the vinous fermentation has ceased. 

Partially clarified cane-liquor, then, being permitted to undergo the 
vinous fermentation during some time, has a large portion of its glutinous 
fecula precipitated by the action of the alechol on it; and thus, if care- 
fully drawn off (leaving the precipitate behind), and immediately boiled 
down to concentration, no doubt the result will be “fine sugar.” But it 
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must be borne in mind, that the alcohol which here acts as a precipitant 
is formed altogether at the expense of the sugar contained in the cane- 
liquor, and, consequently, it is a course that no one should do otherwise 
than condemn. In regard to the fermentation of the raw juice, as noticed, 
no good can by any possibility result. 

If it be considered desirable to keep raw age os for any length of 
time, fermentation may be prevented by the use of sulphurous acid. On 
this subject, Dr. Ure says, “It is known that grape-must, feebly impreg- 
nated with sulphurous acid, by running it slowly into a cask in which a 
few sulphur matches have been burned, will keep without alteration for a 
year; and if ‘must’ so muted be boiled into a syrup within a week or ten 
days, it retains no sulphurous odor. A very slight muting would suffice 
for the most fermentable cane-juice,* pon | it could be easily given by 
burning a sulphur match within the cistern immediately before charging 
it from the mill. The cane-juice should, in this case, be heated in the 
clarifier, so as to expel the sulphurous acid, before adding the temper- 
lime ; for otherwise a little calcareous sulphite might be introduced into 
the sugar. Thus the arescence so prejudicial to the saccharine granula- 
‘tion would be certainly prevented.” The sulphurous acid (not sulphuric 
acid) acts directly on the glutinous ferment, and renders it inoperative: a 
fact the planter may find it to his benefit to avail himself of, in certain 
situations which uncontrollable circumstances may place him in. 

Many persons imagine that a great good would result from being able 
to filter cane-juice previous to the application of heat, without incurring 
the risk of fermentation supervening: others (even scientific men) argue 
that such a system cannot be carried out practically on a large scale ; 
whilst, for my own part, I cannot discover why cane-juice (being mute 
with sulphurous acid) should not be able to undergo filtration without 
being liable to fermentation. I have never tried this, but it appears to 
me, that if a slight muting with sulphurous acid will prevent fermentation 
in cold cane-juice for a long period, then that a portion of that period might 
be availed of to perform the filtration through bag-filters; keeping the 
liquor cold (as it comes from the mill) during the process. But it is well 
known that cane-juice so treated will very rarely crystallize as it should 
do when concentrated, unless some substance has been used to assist 
granulation ; id est, that filtration and ordinary boiling in the evaporators 
are not sufficient 4 one case out of ten) to produce a syrup that will erys- 
tallize as it should. 

Filtration of cold cane-juice, therefore, only places it in a more favorable 
position for clarification; for although it may remove from the juice any 
substances that are suspended in it, yet it by no means frees it of those 
that are dissolved in it. 

My belief, then, is, that filtration of cold juice is not such a highly im- 
portant desideratum ; as the principle of non-employment of heat cannot 
be carried out entirely in the process of clarification. For instance, we 
will take cane-juice that has been carefully filtered, and endeavor to ren- 
der it into a solution of sugar and water alone, by depriving it of the gum- 
my and glutinous matters dissolved in it. Proceeding, then, on the belief 
that these matters are held dissolved by some disguised acid, we treat the 
filtered juiee with lime, in order to saturate the acid and restore to the 
gummy and albuminous matters their insolubility; which thereon will 
present themselves in the form of a flaky coagula, showing a disposition to 
precipitate. But is the action of lime so applied confined merely to the 
the saturation of this free acid? No! far hont it: its beneficial action 
extends to the expulsion of the nitrogen contained in the glutinous matter, 


* As cane-juice is not nearly so fermentable as grape-must.—Author, 
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and its own combination with the acid which formed the base of the am- 
moniacal salt, 

It has been proved, by Liebig, that the juice of maple and birch trees, 
and beet-root contains an ammoniacal salt, which, on evaporation, or 
saturation by lime, gives off ammonia in considerable quantities; whilst 
the neutral salt is converted, by the loss of ammonia, into an acid salt, 
which, under the former circumstances, combines with the sugar, convert- 
ing it into glucose or uncrystallizable syrup ; and, under the latter, com- 
bines with the lime. 

It has also been abundantly shown by Raspail, Liebig, and others, that 
gluten, or vegetable albumen, contains nitrogen in the form of an ammo- 
niacal salt, which is decomposed, and its ammonia expelled, either by 
arqpcenticn (by heat) or saturating the acid base with an alkali (lime). 

he action of lime, then, on the filtered cane-juice is twofold, viz., to 
saturate the acid base of the ammoniacal salt contained in the gluten expel- 
ling the ammonia; and to saturate the free acid which holds the gluten, 
or albumen dissolved, thereby causing the coagulation and precipitation of 
that substance. The quantity necessary for this object might be readily 
determined by any careful person, as the clear filtered juice will, on the 
gradual addition of lime, present marked signs of a coagulation of its 
gluten taking place : which may the more readily be discovered by view- 
ing a little of the juice in a wine-glass, tumbler, or decanter. 

But, that the process of filtration may proceed* without subjecting the 
cane-juice to the liability of fermentation, it is necessary that the 
juice be united with sulphurous acid; which would be one more acid 
that the lime would have to combine with and precipitate. On the 
whole, therefore, there does not appear to be any extraordinary advanta- 
ges attending this process; whilst the trouble attendant on it, and the risks 
incurred, are sufficient to warrant its rejection. 

I have merely bestowed a passing notice on the filtration of cold raw 
juice through bag filters, as it has been so much dwelt upon by many 
writers of essays: but the observations I have been led to make relative 
to the ammoniacal salt contained in gluten, and the free acid which holds 
the gluten dissolved, as well as the action of lime in both instanees, strict- 
ly apply throughout to the subject of defecation. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—COMMERCE OF NEW-ORLEANS, 1851~52.. 


From the returns and tables of that valuable journal, the New-Orleans Prices 
Current, we extract the following relating to the commerce of the city in the year 
which ended the 31st of August. We shall hereafter continue the extracts in 
accordance with our annual custom since the commencement of the Review. The 
reader, by referring to the back volumes, or to the condensation of them we have 
published, will obtain minute partioulars of the trade of New-Orleans from the 
earliest periods of its history. 


SUMMARY OF HOME AND FOREIGN TRADE, 


The value of products received from the interior since 1st September, 1851, is 
$108,051,708, against $106 924,083 last year. The value of the exports of Ameri- 
can produce, for the year ending 30th June last, according to the Custom-house re- 
cords, was $76,344,569, against $81,216,925 last year. Of this amount, $48,076,197 








* It is tolerably certain that raw cane-juice will take twice or thrice the time to filter, 
thoroughly, that partially clarified cane-liquor will. 
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wa: to foreign ports, and $28,268,327 coastwise. The value of foreign merchandise 
exported during the same period was only $44,780, These figures exhibit a de- 
crease in the total exports, as compared with last year, of $5,273,526. In the ex- 
ports to foreign countries the decrease is $6,312,986, but there is an increase coast- 
wise of $1,039,460. There has been a material falling off in the operations of the 
branch miat, the total deposits of gold and silver, for the year ending 31st of July, 
1852, being $6,103,650, against $9,107,722 last year. Of the gold, $5,821,695 
was from California, against $8,152,878 from the same source last year. The coin- 
age in the same period has been 675,500 pieces of gold, value $6,370,000, and 
1,488,000 pieces of silver, value $235,600—total, 2,163,500 pieces, value $6,605,- 
600. Last year the total coinage was $10,044,500. 





COTTON. 

Table showing the quotations for low middling | Table showing the highest and lowest point in 
to good middling cotton on the first of each| ‘each month, for low middling to middling 
month, with the rates of freight to Liverpool,| cotton. 
and sterling bills, at came date. 

: P September........ 
Low mid. to Ster' Freights 
1851. good mid. per yl par. eevee sane sneeee 7 

September.....73a 8}...10 all. gf a— | DOvember........ 

October........ Ta 8$...10 all. Tia — | December. -.....- 

November......6ja 74... 64a S. js =| See. 

December...... 63a Te... 9 ald}. a 7-16 Ma Bid ee 

January, 1852. .6}a 7}... Sha Of. ..13-32a 7-16 | 4 nl yeaseon : 

February...... 7 a Th... 84a 9. $a13-32 May. tascooaeeonss 

March......... Tha 8h... Bha 9}...15-l6a § Bediinattia hes a2: 

April.........7 a Tf... 8)a9} ... 9-l6a — peg a gt 

May........4.. Ta 8}... 8a 8}... 16a —— | Be Yur----steee"- 

pO SS SialO ... 9 ald ... a 5-16 “outer tara 

July......... .Shall ... O¥al0j}... 5-16a 

August. ....... Bjatl ... 9palO}... 5-16a 





Mixed Cotton.—We have, on former occasions, called the attention of planters to 
the existence of an evil which loudly calls forremedy. We refer to the culpable 
negligence of many whose duty it is to attend to the packing of cotton, as shown 
by the frequent iscovery of mized bales, viz.: bales that are found to contain 
two, three or more qualities and colors. This negligence often leads to vexatious 
reclamations, and sometimes to expensive lawsuits, as it generally happens that 
the discovery is not made until the cotton has reached the hands of the manufac- 
turer, at a distant market; then, if any portion of the bale is found to be inferior 
in quality to the sample by which it was purchased, the whole bale is reduced to 
the value of the lowest grade found, and the difference reclaimed. Nor is this all, 
for reclamations are sometimes insisted on even when the purchase has been made 
by a sample of the lowest grade, on the ground that mixed bales are unmerchant- 
able. Thus the planter not only loses the difference in price between the lower 
and higher qualities, which careless packing has mingled in the same bale, but is 
called upon to pay that difference again. And besides all this, when the irregu- 
lar packing is once discovered, as it necessarily must be, somewhere and at some 
time, it throws discredit upon the planter’s crops generally, and thus operates to 
his disadvantage. It sometimes happens that the discovery is made here, before 
sale, by drawing samples from different parts of a bale. When this is the case, 
the factor can seldom obtain more than the market value of the lowest sample. 
The evil which we have here depicted, and which is not only attended with direct 
loss to the planter, but is also productive of many vexatious controversies, is venial 
in its character, and only reprehensible for the confusion it introduces into a most 
important branch of trade, and one that can only be conducted with facility and 
ecouomy upon the basis of good faith in the honesty and integrity of the planter. 
These virtues being soonted to him, he owes it to himself, to his factor and to 
his purchaser, to exercise more care and vigilance over those who have lis inter- 
ests in charge. 

The following tables, which have explanatory captions, we have compiled from 
our records, under the impression that they would probably be found interesting 
to parties engaged in the cotton trade : 
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Date of receipt 
of first bale Season Total value 
1842, July 25....... 1841, °42........ 00 $24,425,115 
1843, Aug. 17....... AOEB, 56D... -.c on cng cas, ME ibe censtnceccD inaccccs 29,420,334 
1844, July 23....... 00 29,147,328 
1845, July 30 1 23,501,712 
1846, Aug. 7 33,716,256 
1847, Aug. 9 32,589,436 
1848, Aug. 5 200, 
1849, Aug. 7.. 30,844,314 
1850, Aug. 11 41.886,150 
1851, July 25 48,756,764 
48,592,222 


The total receipts at this port since Ist September last, from all sources, are 
1,429,183 bales. This amount includes 34,959 bales from Mobile and Florida, 
and from Texas, by sea; and this being deducted, our receipts proper, including 
21,760 bales received direct from Montgomery, etc., are shown to be 1,394,224 
bales, being an increase of 444,004 bales over last year, and of 205,491 bales over 
any previous year. The total exports since Ist of September are 1,435,815 bales, 
of which 772,242 bales were shipped to Great Britain, 196,254 to France, 210,607 
to the north and south of Europe, Mexico, etc., and 256,712 to United States ports. 
On a comparison of the exports with those of last year there would appear to be 
an increase of 189,869 bales to Great Britain, 65,892 to France. 78,701 to the north 
and south of Europe, Mexico, etc., and of 103,895 bales to United States ports. 
The total receipts at all the Atlantic and Gulf ports, up to the latest dates received 
—as shown by our general cotton table—are 3,021,519 bales, but the actual crop 
when made up by the New-York Shipping List, will fall somewhat short of this 
amount, as it includes some 25,000 bales of last year’s stock, which wason hand 
at Augusta and Hamburg, (Georgia,) and was counted in the last crop. 

Thus the largest crop ever Re uced in the United States has been disposed of, 
and with results more generally satisfactory than we remember to have witnessed 
in any previous year. The circumstances which have tended to these results pre- 
sent some remarkable peculiarities, and we propose to touch briefly upon a few 
of the most prominent, a which we may mention the policy of the factors 
generally of meeting the markets freely, and thas Ben, against any unwield 
accumulation of stock, which would tend to break down the market. In this 
course they have been aided by}circumstances which to many were a momentary 
evil of magnitude, though they contributed favorably in the general result. We 
allude to the remarkable drought, which, while constituting a season of the most 
favorable character for picking, at the same time kept nearly all the tributary 
streams too low for the purposes of navigation; and thus the great bulk of the 
supplies which come from the banks of the main river had been received and dis- 

of before the tributaries were in a condition to contribute to the stock. We 
would also refer to the great abundance and cheapness of money in Europe, which 
brought speculators into competition with spinners, and to the remarkable in- 
crease in the consumption. This is most prominently shown by the half-yearly 
returns from Great Britain, by which it appears that the quantity taken for con- 
sumption, for the six months ending on Ist — was 1,031,763 bales, against 776,- 
120 bales for the corresponding six months of the previous year. This made a 
weekly average of 39,683 bales, or an increase of about 5,000 bales per week over 
any previous period, Besides this there is an increase in our exports to foreign 
countries, other than Great Britain, of 210,000 bales, while the quantity taken for 
home consuumption probably exceeds that of last year by about 200,000 bales. 

We append a table which exhibits the import, delivery, stock, etc.,in the whole 
of Great Britain, for the first six months of the current year, ending on the 30tb 
June last, and a comparison with the same period in 1851: 


1852, 1851. 

Stock Ist January.........-.. wore DGlGS.. GURGOD. Ww. ccccsce wccee, 521,120 
Import six months........-...-..++---- 1,401,363... . .200 eaneee o--- 1,156,500 

1,895,963 1,677,620 
Export six months.....-.-.--.- 147,000 95,300 
Consumption.......-...----- 1,031,763 1,178,763 776,120 871,420 
Stock 30th June... .....--.2.--++---- eg .----. 806,200 
Weekly average taken for consumption... 39,683......... eeeces cece 29,851 


Taken on speculation. ......-..---. eoce 972,410.22. 2200 cece ccocee- 114,210 
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With respect to the market prospects for the coming crop, we think they may 
be said to be decidedly encouraging ; for the experience of the past season would 
seem to give assurance of a ready demand for even a large crop, and at prices 
which will be likely to afford a fair return to the producer, As has already been 
shown, moderate prices, abundant pecuniary means, and other favorable circum- 
stances, have greatly stimulated consumption within the past year, and there is 
nothing now apparent to discourage the hope that, with the same wise policy of 
promptly meeting an active demand, a crop even larger than the last may be dis- 
pea 4 of, with equally satisfactory results. 


2.—TRADE OF NEW-ORLEANS , 1851~-’52. 


The crop of 1851 proved, according to the very valuable statement of Mr. P. 
A. Champomier, to be 236,547 hhds., estimated at 257,138,000 lbs. Of this quan- 
tity there were 203,922 hbds, brown sugar made by the old process, and 32,625 
hhds. refined, clarified, etc., including cistern bottoms. This was the produce of 
1,474 plantations, of which 914 are worked by steam, and 560 by horse-power, 
and the result shows only a moderate yield, as the cane generally was not well 
matured, besides which the loss by crevasses is estimated to have been about 10,- 
000 hhds. The crop also presented a low average in quality, as besides the imma- 
ture condition of the cane, it was somewhat injured by frost, and we noticed seve- 
ral sales on the Levee as low as 14, 13 and 2 cents per lb. The following table, 
which shows the highest and the lowest points in each month for fair sugar on 
the Levee, will indicate the general course of the market : 


Highest. Lowest. 
5 RT AO: cents per lb..64 a 64...... Paagnyee Sy <A 5# a 64 
I ctnGhae dete psousccqunia nana RL BER a 44a5 
PP aintes scdctatedmuscccocneseeta Se. See 44a 4} 
DN ca ceadaucactcaba ancecon cannent DS © Giedetedcccede dengan 3ha4 
Satie. nccnce cone petecges pores Se 0 Wiiase cds p50 ccneen 34a 4 
FU sioabe cceccdunesse gccheutsasns SRD, Gee nns seks vecsccascs Sha 4 
Be occcuscscccs coskenes vocesabeanste EME Minocs cape cacens tans 33 a 4} 
BEER nc owns equines beh dace covnce apsees oh BE Glencoe: cgee saan soak 3% a 43 
Pins cute coe chan chentenaseeeneeuan ah OW Pip erece ince qtenns 52 4h a 49 
QU cacos sodchouterabecens® ae 5ia 5 bad cusd oe eene whale 5 a 5t 
OEE de vane pedusesa dete > -cnh coccce (ASE UMEE W Uieccees speeet anes 06 5 a 5t 
Bs 0000 ccc ces o600 0s see cncces anes SZ @ SE... 2... cceceee ones 5 a 54 


These figures present a considerably lower average than was obtained for the 
crop of last year, the increase in quantity and the deficiency in quality having both 
tended to this result. The reported sales on plantation have been at the follow- 
ing rates, for crops—3}, 34, 33, 33, 4, 44, 4t, 44, 43 and 5 cents per lb., the lowest 
being in December, for a mixed crop, and the highest in April, for a prime one, 
The prevailing rates of the season have been 4 a 4} cents per |b. for prime crops. 

The annexed table gives the crop of each year for the last twenty-two years, and 
a reference to it will show great fluctuations in the product: 


Crop of 1851.......-.... 236,547 hhds. | Crop of 1840........... - 87,000 hhds, 
“ BBGD. cc csciscscns = 211,203 “ . 1839 ...2 <6 -----115,000 “ 
e 1849.00.00 ccccce 247,923 “ si eee 70,000 “ 
x 1848... woe cawece 220,000 " 1837 ...ssccccees 65,000 “ 
- 3947 2.00 conticnes 240,000 “ . 1836..... eewcees 70,000 “ 
of 1846 .. 2200 ceceee 140,000 “ * 1895 ..20vacndes< 30,000 “ 
by 1845. cccoe ccccce 186,650 “ * 1834...... sees. 100,000 “ 
VE 1844. 200s coeds 200,000 “ * 1933 ..cccqacers 75,000 “ 
= 1843. 2.4 cece ceed 100,000 “ “ TBSR nw cece cuccss 70,000 “ 
= 1842... 206 cccces 140,000 “ S 1829 0202 .2ccccce 48,000 “ 
os POST... 250 ccoee DOQQ * ” er 88,000 “ 





The crop of Texas is said to give highly, favorable promise, and the yield is ex- 
pected to be more than double that of last year. ’ 

In an elaborate statement, made up at New-York, the consumption of the United 
States, for the year 1851, is put down at 321,736 tons. This is exclusive of about 
40,000 lbs. of maple sugar, and of a large quantity of sugar made from foreign 
molasses, which we haye no data for estimating. | 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO, FROM NEW-ORLEANS, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
3lsT AUGUST, 1852, 


: Cotton Tobacco | : Cotton Tobacco 
Whither exported. Bales. Hhds. | Whither exported. Bales. Hhds, 
Liverpool.........,...--. 751,172.. 7,844 | Spain and Gibraltar...... 47,645.. 7,662 
Se aaghad se cccn ene oe 5,197 | Havana, Mexico, &c.-.... 11,919.. — 
Glasgow and Greenock... 11,700.. — Genoa, Trieste, &c........ 75,093..11,134 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c..... T,.2iknn GOR) Ciiiaeckcccescataqeees = 5s me 
Cork, Belfast, &c....... ° 2,159.. -—— | Other foreign ports...... 15,046.. 3,533 
Havre Sinese REI AM 183,054.. 9,056 New-York .......-...... 101,938..13,347 
EER Te 1,554.. 1,916 Boston.......ccesceseees 128,629.. 1,941 
Marseilles ............. - 4,308... 2,976 Pzvovidence,R.I....ce0-- 4,561... — 
Nantz, Cetteand Rouen.. 7,338.. — Philadelphia......... eos 15,594.. 1,296 
Amsterdam .......e0e 250.. 1,157 | Baltimore ....ccc<ccncce 4,745.. 385 
Rotterdam and Ghent....  1,507.. 222 Portsmouth............. — .«. — 
Be tdnncquttinnatin 600 10,248..15,515| Other coastwise ports.... 45.. 230 
Antwerp, &c........+-- - 24,562.. 7,618 Western States.........- 1,200... — 
Hamburg ..... banbebsihan 17,694.. 475 OO 
Gottenburg.............. 6,634.. 1,229 Total... ..+++-++-1,435,815..93,715 
RECAPITULATION. 
Great Britain........... 772,242..14,023 | Coastwise........eeee00 256,712..17,199 
\ WUORGD .c2seedtbsccdee 196,254..13,948 —_-—- S 
North of Europe. ....-.. 75,950. . 26,814 Total. .....0000221,435,815 93,715 


South of Europe & China 134,657..21,731 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR, PORK, BACON, LARD, BEEF, LEAD, WHISKY, AND CORN, FROM 
lst SEPT., 1851, To 31ST AUGUST, 1852, 


Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whisky Corn, 

Ports Barrels Barrels Hhds Kegs Barrels Pigs Barrels Sacks 
New-York....... 94,638.. 57,356... 12,685..256,738.. 9,295..149,781.. 6,553. .133,488 
Boston .......+- 61,124... 62,702... 5,431..208, ‘613..12, 285.. 73,895.. 1,845..148,524 
Philadelphia .-.. 24.. 4,849... 2,772... 20,686.. 200.. 31,118.. 1,888.. 13,905 

Baltimore...... — - 14,164... 2,334... 32,518.. — .. — .. 2,538... — 
Other cstw. pts.179, gl. - 25,846.. 26,173... 51,664... 752.. 1,645..68,311..336,719 
Great Britain .. .138, 569 1,263... — .. 61,923..15,109.. — .. — ..192,288 
> re 6,681... 946... 812..158,447.. 15... — .. — .. 37,466 


Other for. ports, 63,764.. 5,622... 96.. 2,154.. 551.. 500.. 21.. 12,384 





Total......-.544,711..172,748.. 50,303..792,543..38,207 . .256,939..81,156..874,774 


IMPORTS INTO NEW-ORLEANS FROM THE INTERIOR, FROM THE 1ST SEPTEMBER TO 
THE 31sT AUGUST, 1851-52. 











Apples, --- --.- bbls. 20356 { Corn, shelled, sacks 1397132 | Oil, linseed.... bbls 758 
Bacon, asst. casks, Cheese, ...... boxes 72441 | Oil, castor...-- bbls 4291 
&6, ....-....-.. 46734) Candles, ..... boxes 53936 | Oil, lard....... bbls 14114 

y Bacon, bbls. & boxes 3626 | | Cider, .......--bbls 300 | | Pickles, kegs & bbls 381 
Bacon, Hams,..hhds 38488 | Coal, western,...bls 850000 | Potatdes......- bbls 228095 
Bacon in bulk, ..lbs 281280 | Dried Peaches, bbls 336 | Pork,....- tes. & bbls 276606 
Bagging, weece pieces 60044 | | Dried Apples, . -bbls 468 | Pork.........boxes 303 
Rope,... — 90272 | Flaxseed, . . .tierces 519 | Pork.......--- hhds 2478 
Beans,........- bbls 6598 | Flour, ......--.bbls 927212 | Pork, in bulk... . 1bs8800000 
Butter, ...... .-kegs 44786/ Furs, hhds., boxes, Porter and ale..bbls 406 
Butter, -.-..... bbis 1778 bdls,............ 2136 Packingyarn....reels 2093 
Beeswax, -..--- bbls 171 | Feathers, ..-..- bags 2065 | Skins, deer... pac ks 998 
Beef, bbls. & tierces 52850} Hemp, -......bales 17149 | Shot.......-.-- kegs 2704 
Beef, dried....- Ibs, 26100 | Hides,..... eroeseee 193687 | Sugar.......-- hhds 141046 
Buffalo Robes, i 1300 | Hay, ....---.. bales 53434 | Sugar .....--.-- bbls 11213 
( La. & Mi,, bales 967679 [is Iron, Pig, .....- tons 62} Soap......-.--boxes 5308 
Lake,..... bales 15202) Lard, .........hhds 57 | Shingles ........... 40000 

_ | N. Ala. & Ten., Lard, ....tces. & bbls 125496 | Staves ............7319000 
a eae 304153 | Lard....kegs...... 157689 | Tallow.......--bbls 1307 
5 , —— 85430 | Lime..western bbls 42305 | Tobacco, lead.-hhds 89675 
© | Mongomer 21760 | Lead.........-pigs 267564 | Tobacco, chew..kegs 4779 
° Mobile 6 i. 15606 | Lead, bar......kegs 1138-| Tobacco ......bales 162 
Florida,......do 4807) Lead, white....ke 1368 | Twine......bundles 2341 
Texas, -.....do 14546 Molasses eae ANY bbls 233923 | Whisky ....... bbls 146352 
Corn Meal,.....bbls 2514 | Oats... bbls and sks 463273 | Window glass...bxs 19251 
Corn in ears,...bbls 163008 | Onions........ bbls 17184 | Wheat, bbls.& sacks 64918 
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VALUE OF PRODUCE OF THE INTERIOR. 


A Table, showing the receipts of the principal articles from the interior, during the 
year ending 31st August, 1852, with theer estimated average and total value. 
























































Aver- ‘Value Aver- Value 
Articles. Amount | age Dollars Articles. Amoant | age Dollars 
Appies .......bbls.| 20356$3 00} 61068|/ Lead, bar.-.kegs & 
Bacon, ass‘d,hdds. & boxes........02- 113820 00 22760 
casks...........| 4673475 00] 3505050)| Lead, white... kegs 1368} 3 00 4104 
Bacon,assorted, bxs| 362635 00| 126910|| Molasses (estimated 
Bacon, hams, hhds. crop......glls. [1/8300000} 22/ 4026000 
SE Wien asknse 3848870 00} 2694160/|| Oats.. bbls. & sacks| 463273} 75) 347454 
Bacon, in bulk ..pds.| 281280 8} 22502|/ Onions........bbls.| 17184) 2°00 34368 
ing ...-.pieces| 60044/13 00} 780572/| Vil, linseed... .bbls. 758/26 00 19708 
Bale rope.. .... coils} 90272 7 50) 677040 Oil, castor .... bbls.| 4291/28 00; 120148 
Beans........ bbls.| 6598/10 00} 65980/) Oil, latd......bbls.| 1411428 00} 395192 
Butter. ..-kegs and Potatoes...... bbls.| 228095) 2 00} 456190 
firkins, ..... -.---| 44786 8 00! 358288 || Pork....tes. & bbls | 276606/16 00| 4425696 
Butter....... -bbls 177830 00; 53340)|| Pork ......... boxes 30335 00 10605 
Beeswax ..... bbls 171/45 00 7695 || Pork........ --hhds.| 2478/80 00) 198240 
ais bbls.) 4129712 00) 494724 || Pork, in bulk. ..pds.|8800000] 7 616000 
eS tierces 11523) 15 00; 172845)| Porter & ale... bbls. 406|10 00 4060 
Beef, dried..pounds| 26100, 2088 || Packing yarn..reels| 2093 7 00| 14651 
Buffalo robes..packs} 130075 00; 97500 /|| Skins, deer... packs 998.25 00; 24950 
Cotton ....... bales 1429183/34 00/48592222 || Skins, bear--- packs 16)15 00 240 
Corn meal ....bbls,| 2514) 3 00 7542 || Shot.........-kegs} 2704/85 00 67600 
Corn, in ear...bbls.| 163008,70 00} 114105|/Soap.........boxes}| 5308] 3 00 15924 
Corn, shelled.. sacks 1397132) 1 20) 1676558 || Staves..........M.| 7319|38 00) 278122 
Cheese....... boxes} 72441) 3 50) 253543 ms = genes ep-) 
Candles ....- boxes} 53936) 6 00} 323616 8. ...220-+--.| 236547/50 00) 11827350 
Cider........ - bbls, 300] 3 00 900 a... Cae 4372) 8 00 34976 
Coal, western..bbls,| 85000050 00} 425000/! Tallow........bbls.| 1307/20 00 26140 
Dried apples and Tobacco, leaf..hhds.| 75816'75 00| 5686200 
peaches, ......... 804) 5 00 4020 || Tobacco,strips,hhds.| 11741/125 1467625 
Feathers...... ba 2065/35 00} 72275|| Tobacco,stems,hhds.| 2118/20 00 42360 
Flaxseed. ...tierces 51910 00 5190 || Tobacco,chew’g kgs. 
Floor .........bbls. 927212 4 00} 3708848|/ and boxes.......} 4779/20 00 95580 
Furs, hhds., bundles Twine, buns.& boxes 2341) 8 00 18728 
and boxes,,......| 2136, — | 1000000|| Vinegar....... bbls 92| 6 00 552 
Baden ccna bales} 1714915 00) 257235|| Whisky........ bbls | 146352 7 50! 1097640 
Hides.............| 123687) 2.00} 247374|| Window glass...bxs.} 19251] 2 50 48127 
PE degennins ebales| 53434) 3 00} 160302|| Wheat. bbls. &scks| 64918] 2 00} 129836 
ion pig ......tons| 62:30 00 1860 || Other various ar’clesjestimated at.}| 5500000 
Lard... bbls. & tes. 125496/25 00) 3137400 atin 
SS eee -kegs| 157689, 5 00) 788445)/ Total value—dollars wo 08051708 
Lesther... bundles 7572/2 25 00| 189300/| Total in 1850-51, a 106924083 
7? .areaO 42305, 1 25, 52881 Total in 1849-50, & 96897873 
Lead.........-- pigs| 267564| 3 201 856204\| Total in 1848-49, va 81989692 
EXPORTS UF SUGAR AND MOLASSES, FROM{ MONTHLY ARRIVALS OF SHIPS, BARKS, 


NEW-ORLEANS, 


FOR THE 


3lsT AuGuUsT, 1852. 


YEAR ENDING 


suGcaR, MOLASSES, 

Whither exported. Bois. Hhds, Bbia, 
New-York..... 18,225... 134..130..26,703 
Philadelphia... 6,489.. 946.. 93.. 6,384 
Charleston,8.C. 3,524..1,685..—.. 9,519 
Savannah...... 729... 99..—.. 2,873 
Providence and 

Bristol, R. IL... — ..— ..319.. 143 
Boston........ 611... 21..—-.. 1,409 
Baltimore . .... 6,400.. 38..—..11,081 
Norfolk, Va.. 
Richmond =f 4,585.. 338... 41.. 5,323 
Petersburg .. 


Alexandria,).C 1,156... — 
5,327... — 
Apal. & Pensac. 1,399.. 416.. 


Mobile....... - 


-- 2,197 
. 16,187 
-- 7,207 


Other ports.... 2,348..2,857..—.. 5,151 





tee 


Total... .50,793..6,534..583..94,107 


| 
} 


BRIGS, 


Bist, 1852. 


a 6& 

ai 

Sept. 31-.21..12.. 
Oct. 74..32..26.. 
Nov .107..26..19.. 
Dec.105..66..41.. 
Jan. 69..39..29.. 
Feb, 95..33..30.. 
Mch. 74..29..30.. 
April 59..27..24.. 
May . 92..32..26. - 
June, 59..30..21.. 
July. 20. .21..17.. 
Aug. 22..15..12.. 


£ 
Months 3 
a 





| 


SCHOONERS AND STEAMBOATS, 
FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1851, TO aUGUST 


i 


n 
ig 2 3 
43..14.. 121.. 140 
51..18.. 201.. 186 
44..14,. 210.. 194 
77..14.. 303.. 293 
55..13.. 205.. 297 
70..18.. 246.. 285 
64..20.. 217.. 365 
76..24.. 210., 290 
60..17.. 227.. 242 
55..24.. 189.. 238 
41..19.. 118.. 127 
37..18.. 104.. 121 


_— 


Tot, 807.371.287.673. 213. ..2,351. 2,778 
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3.—COMMERCE OF S8T. LOUIS. 


Statement of Domestic Produce and Manufactures shipped from ig of St. Louas 
destined to New-Orleans, Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, Nashv Mills Point, 
Helena, and other places on the interior waters of the United States, in the year 
ending 30th June, 1851: 





any onncnenaned 648,520 bbls. Lead......-. eececeee---472,438 pigs. 
tap i ES Bt 2,156 sacks. _. AAR Rice Tale 78,600 i brs 
Wr Ws Salk. cnn se caee 112,600 * TRENO . oc a kens beabucee 9,210 hhds. 
BOG csin dice 0 dh arco dbbs 415,624 “TITTTT CLT - 5,011 bxs. 
BGG ..-. voce scccccess 17,487 1“ Refined Sugars. ....--..- 21,892 bbls, 
"pr TS ee 108 bhds. Sugars....-...ese-see- 21,405 hhds. 
en a 5,012 tes. TCC ee 11,548 bbls. 
Mh wece Stes dnasoebaspe 122,948 bbls. Molasses... .-.--.....-- 40,510 “ 
OS ee ES WEEORY <200 ccmavcesess 29,916 “ 
Tt ibe sop dadh comme 47,450 bbls. OS ee eee 38,490 
De till cniing apd 19,730 kgs “RSE RET ere: - 38,776 kgs 
tense saaeeessioncel 412 tons GIOB. . < cc cccsdeponsoss 6,418 bxs. 
Bao sccasha: seencun 5,111 tes. es be ccccsctectenceed 16,753 bbls. 
WF coce coca tecgenccoes 4,538 bbls. Cotton Yarn.-------..-. 6,180 bgs. 
POOR oun o cacncntenes dat 24,432 csks, Wrought Iron Manufac- 
© enw ccespinnseee --- 6,986 tes. PEFOS. 6 2s oon coe conesce 15,345 tons, 
Hemp...- ---sccsesee--- 57,160 bales, en 30,840 “ 
4—IMPORTS INTO THE PORT OF NEW-YORK—1851 & 1852, 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31. Jan. 1 to Ang. 31. 
1852, 1851. 1852, 1851. 
Brandy, } pipes.....-- 10,843.. 10,716 | Pepper, bags ......... 23,414.. 2,884 
“ casks & bbls.. 25,449.. 24,660) Pimento, bags ..... eo 6,027 
Coal, tons........-..6 49,451.. 37,745 Rags, BE ec veces 26,869.. 24,689 
Cochineal, ceroons....  1,107.. 1,521 | Kaisins, casks......... 1,894... 8,938 
Cocoa, bags.......--.+« 4,725.. 7,719| “  bxs & frails... 105,711.. 148,738 
Coffee, De cede = ean 445,989... 392,210 “ drums .....-. _— 960 
Cotton, Be i, siwdéoanel 397,856.. 313,890} Rice, tierces.......... 28,910.. 28,859 
Duck, bales.........-. 300.. 570 | Rum, puncheons ..... e  1,183.. 996 
ee eee 11,913.. 6,953 | Salt, bushels.......... 1,315,407, . 1,246,579 
Earthenware, pkgs.... 25,604-. 28,119 Saltpetre, bags...-.... 28,021... 13,244 
Figs, drums, &c.,..... 14,314.. 56,024 Sugar, hhds Suite co onww 157,886.. 133,082 
Gin, pipes............ 3,162... 3,255) * tierces........ 3,380.. 1,448 
Hemp, Rie cer 47,063.. 42,563) “ bbis.......... 34,627.. 31,379 
" TONS 2. ccceccas 268.. 774 4 DOMES. cate cone 163,157.. 168,038 
Hides, bales.......... 1,069... 919; “ bags...... ee-e 59,899.. 141,277 
© a eaee wabecee . .773,104.. 866,333 Spelter, plates........ 54,493.. 82,618 
Iron—ber, tons... .... 26,096.. 37,952) Tin—Banca, &e., slabs 25,393.. 13,266 
pig, tons......-- 46,390.. 38,598 Plates, boxes.... 226,152.. 230,362 
sheet, &c., bdis.. 372,910.. 479,429 | Tobacco, hhds........ 10,603... 9,454 
Indigo, cases.........- 1,258.. 1,614 ** bales & ceroons 24,550.. 15,434 
- ceroons.....- 881.. 656 | Wines, butts and pipes 1,064... 963 
Lead, pigs .-.......... 268,743.. 328,264) “  hhds&} pipes 13,631... 11,767 
Molasses, hhds........ 63,264.. 76,263; “ 4casks....... 28,884.. 37,323 
“ tierces....... 4,916. . 5,086 “ SS - 6,607... 7,118 
« bbis....... --- 31,940.. 36,633 “ bOCASe cc ccwee 44,172.. 53,760 
Olive Oil, casks,...... 747... 1,336 | Wool, bales......... 11,757.. 37,153 





“ ‘boxes & bskts 36,820.. 19,997 | 


5.—COMMERCE OF VIRGINIA. 


It may attract the attention of the people to the depressed condition of the 
commercial affairs of Virginia, by referring to the official reports in the matter. 
[t is seen that the amount of foreign imports of the United States, for the last 
year, was one hundred and forty-seven milliens eight hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand four hundred and thirty-nine dollars. Allowing about eight and a half 
dollars to each individual, according to the last census, the quota, therefore, for 
this state, should have been $10,538,376, whilst her actual imports were only 
$241,935. During the same period there came into the ports of the United States 
20,200 vessels—of which 146 only entered Virginia—whilst her share should 
have been 1467. Let us imagine the vast difference in the thrift and prosperity 
of our seaport towns, and of the whole state, that will ensue, when the naviga- 

VOL, I, 
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tion and commerce that properly belongs to us, is sestained—when we see fifteen 
hundred vessels from foreigu ports annually arriving at our towns, is it not, there- 
fore, highly important that the people should be awakened as to their true inter- 
ests, aud urged to take incipient steps to renovate their condition ? 


6.—THE FISHERIES. 


The following table exhibits the United States tonnage employed in the fish- 
eries, and the import and export of fish into and from the United States, for a se- 
ries of years. The table shows the importance of the interests at stake upon the 
decision of the fish controversy. It is the mackerel fishermen who are more par- 
ticularly interested in the recent policy of the British Government : 








Tonnage. Imports, Exports. 

" Cod Mackerel Total | Dried Pickled “Dried Pickled. 

tons. tona, tons. cewt. Ibs, cwt. Ibe. 
1668 con ot 60,035. ...28,629....104,304.... 4,061.... 25,493....211,425....42,274 
19GD cae da 66,551....11,321.... 77,873.... 2,422.... 18,012....252,190....36.508 
1842 ... ..54,804....16,096.... 70,900.... 1,265.... 14,678....256,083 .... 40,846 
18643.....- 61,224....11,775.... 73,000.... 2,640.... 12,334....174,220....20,198 
1844. ....85,224....16,170....101,395.... 360.... 43,542....271,610....43,500 
1845 ..... 69,825....21,413.... 91,238.... 1,297.... 30,506... .211,425....42,374 
1846 ..... 72,516....36,453....108,978.... 865.... 31,402....277,401....56,331 
pO 70,177....31,451....101,628.... 8,274.... 91,113....258,870....30,976 
1848 ..... 82,651....43,558....196,210....51,826....122,594....206,549.... 29,445 
1849 ..... 73,882....42,992....116,874....22,520....138,508....197,457....25,570 
IOSD cccas 93,886 ....58,112....151,918....25,115....108,380....168,600....19 330 


1851. ....95,615....50,539....146,154....14,765....145,368....151,088....21,214 


7—THE MARINE OF THE WORLD. 
NUMBER OF VESSELS AND TONNAGE BELONGING TO THE FOLLOWING COUSTRIES—1852. 








Countries, Tons. Vessels. Countries, Tons, Vessels, 
Great Britain ......... 4,144,115...34,090 Netherlands.......... 396,924... 1,793 
NGG céadbbbncoccaces 595,344...13,679 | Austria ..........-- es 178,000... — 
Norway.....s..02--.. 337,058... 3,064 | Denmark and Duchie 168,978... 4,710 
Peeddtakdvecookens — ..- 1750/ Papal States.......-.. 133,402... 1,520 
Greece... cccces eoces 150,000... 4,000 | Canada .....ccccccece + 68,553... 683 
Naples....... eccoo--- 100,000... — | Ceylon .....c.ccccece 30,828... 609 
Hamburg ...0.-..22-- 82,053... 286 | Mauritius...cccseccee 10,020... 125 
Belgium...........--- 22,770... 161 | Tuscany -..-......--- 27,598... 773 
Cape of Good Hope. --- 4,080... 34 | Prussia ..... ccccccces 133,658... 977 
United States......--- 3,535,451--. — 

Total..... poecdeccesetecccc cuceunces couuk eeen 67,184 


THE SHIPPING AND TONNAGE ENTERED INWARDS AND CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM 
THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES: 





= Entered, 7———-Cleared-——-, 

Countries Tons Vessels Tons Vessels 
Great Britain.......cceseeee--- 6,113,696...... 31,249...... 5,906,978...... 29,011 
FPEOn®. ..ccccccccccccccccescss W067 Mlecccce 15,268....-. 1,490,085...... 13,868 
PER os oe cccceccsesnt 1,029,771....6. 6,959...... 1,136,864...... 7.017 
TERURRERG ocsscess cove cocersias 730,596..... « 4,004...... 729,186...... 4,114 
GREER. coacbvcosnccccecseeucte GRE BFP .cccce 1,008. cee « 636,407...... 1,732 
Spain .cccccccccccccoccess ences, BIRETBscccce SMB cccce 470,973 .2.2--- 4,622 
DRE: acncusaa coccetsegeeeuannn 406,479...... 868..... - 522,056...... 1,128 
POG Rcc tictons ccvacstsodenedd - 813,096...... 4000.c.cc- 093,456....6% 4,635 
United States..... ecccccccesess 4,328,639,...-. 21,643...... 4,361,002...-... 21,805 
Russia....... epeumelantiotennial 1,323,080... .... 6,401...... 1,177,994...-.. 6,197 
Norway occccoeacs opngedséugcese, | HEIs 056.69. tttcocens, se enetece 8,160 
ES ee, lc il 6,000 

Beas cccasces .cscceec sded  GEonce ae ceacen, Meneses _ 
eee ey 540,902...... 6,707...... 562,394...... 6,347 
St bcnnsrepteittiansnetitl « 356,367...... 2,424...... 349,638... ..- 2,368 
E Recansccevenpceréescsecee:  Geederas “RIDD..cides 432,696...... 1,707 
TD ncentatpepeoebacenmnden dads Mie cdisics’’: MRIs. <3 528 


Other Countries.....ces--ss00- 1,927,50520---- 15,915.---.- 1,965,867...... 17,163 





Total . oan cocacecascee-23,333,620 139,638 22,738,801 136,402 








re) 
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516 THE COTTON CROP oF 1851-’52. 


9.—CANADIAN COMMERCE. 
The value of merchandise imported from each country in each of the past threw 
years, was as annexed: 


1849. 1850. 1851. 
Great Britain .........---- £1,669,002........ £2,407,980.......-£3,012,033 
N. A. Colonies...... asccee 48,913. ..cccce 96,404........ 109,242 
West Indies,...........-.. | a ee SITS, <ciccen 3,400 
United States............ oe 2,242,855...46..2- 1,648,715........ 2,091,441 
Other foreign countries... - CA. nc cvten 91,303... e- 142,574 


From this table it appears that, taking the three years inclusively, the importa- 
tions have increased from Great Britain at the rate of about 70} per cent.; from 
the United States at the rate of about 604 per cent.; and from the North Ameri- 
ean colonies at the rate of about 123 per cent. 

The following are the nambers and tonnage of foreign vessels entered at Que- 
bec and Montreal in 1851 :— 


No. Tons. 

Dimided States. 2.<.0c0c0-- 3 cove once cecccces cece cvcedenteccdeecce ees <0, 0G8 
Norway ...- 2-00 seees-e-0ee ecncee eeccens dececcnncceceese 47..-....-- 17,640 
PEGIGER cccccccc cece conc sntesecows ccececcnccscece ces cvedshsoncdcew et 
Bussie .2000066--00 sovedasessie $0decose codnccsmeseeceses Cocccecass 3,668 
Sweden ..... iinsengdind eos opupase pbhocel dedinh shwadean Dissekena 989 
Mecklenburg... «2 2+. -<- eoee onan cece coee cons wecencecsces Qencscecee 478 
RTE nn Sinus bad atabace veo caccecededpocesusenteve Lecssyoce GER 
De kod tj vccdahecncadetuvetegathbeaneetod 117 50,716 


There were built during the year in Canada 4 steamers of 450 tons, and 77 
sailing vessels of 42,649 tons. 


AGRICULTURE. 


1—THE COTTON CROP OF 1851-'52. 


New-Or.Leans.—Exported foreign, 1,179,103; coastwise, 256,712; stock Ist Sept., 1852 
9,758—1,445,573 bales. In this is included, 15,390 stock Ist September, 1851 ; 37,366 received 
from Mobile and Montgomery ; 4,807 received from Florida; 14,546 received from Texas. 

ALaBAMA.—Exported foreign, 430,846; coastwise, 143,804; consumption in Mobile, 842; 
stock, Ist Sept., 1852, 2,319—577,811 bales. In this is included, 344 wrecked cotton returned ; 
221 received from Texas and New-Orleans ; 27,797 stock, Ist September, 1851. 

Texas.—Exported foreign, 7,235 ; coastwise, 57,096 ; stock, Ist Sept., 1852, 317—64,648 bales. 
In this is included, 596 stock, Ist September, 1851. 

F.Lortpa.—Exported foreign, 64,492 ; coastwise, 123,829 ; stock in Apalachicoia, Ist Septem- 
ber, 1852, 451—188,772 bales. In ‘this is included, 273 stock in Apalachicola, Ist September, 
1851. 


Geore1a.—Exported foreign, uplands, 111,249; Sea Islands, 7,605 ; coastwise, uplands, 
224,958 ; Sea Islands, 3,656; burnt at Savannah, 5,600 ; stock in Savannah, Ist Sept., 1852, 
2,950; stock in Augusta, Ist September, 3,707—359,725 bales. In this is included, 34,011 
stock in Savannah and Augusta, lst September, 1851. 

Sovrn CaroLina—CHARLEsTON.—Exported foreign, uplands, 270,427 ; Sea Isiands, 19,008 ; 
coastwise, uplands, 199,605; Sea Islands, 3,305; burnt at Charleston, 300—492,645 bales. 
Export from Georgetown—New- York and Boston, 2,535 ; Stock in Charleston, Ist Sept., 1852, 
11,146 --506,326 bales. In this is ineluded, 10,953 stock in Charleston, Ist September, 1851, 
18,759 received from Savannah 

Nort Caro.tna.—Exported foreign, 424 ; coastwise, 15,818—16,242 bales. 

Virainia.—Exported foreign, 35; coastwise and manufactured, (taken from ports,) 20,955 ; 
stock, Ist September, 450—21,440 bales. In this is included, 620 stock Ist September, 1851. 

Received by New-York and Erie Canal, 175. 

Total crop of the United States, 1852, 3,015,029 bales. 

Total crop of the United States, 1851, 2,355,257 bales. 

Increase from last year, 659,722 bales. 


From the statement of the cotton crop, prepared for the New-York Shipping and Commercial 
List and Prices Current, it will be seen that the 


Bales 
Total crop, 1851-52, is ............ Seecweccccceccccccsesees secccececces 3,015,029 
ED CN ndandeseccockccepe ge ntadegbatanc9ccs cseseduavetecacsoncts 2,443,646 
Tees Bar Peas WES. U6 Ghd WestRh...nciriccces cacdedcctiedeseccuccccascte 603,029 
Taken for home use atthe South and West : 





Quantity of new received to Ist inst. ...... 2... occ cece cnc cecececncesee , 
Showing an increase in the crop of 659,722 bales, in the export of 454,936, in the consump- 
tion at the North, of 198,921 ; and South and West, of 15,000 bales. 
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CO MPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GROWTH. QUANTITY CONSUMED BY AND IN THE HANDS 
OF MANUFACTURERS-NORTH OF VIRGINIA. 
Bales. Bales 
‘Crop of 1842—3... 2,378,875 Bales. Beles. 
1851—2. . . .3,015,029. . ..1841—2.. . .1,683,574 1851-2. . ..603,029..... 1842-3... ..325,129 
1850--1. . ..2,555,257.. ..1840—1.. ..1,684,945 1850-1. . ..405,108....-. 1841-2. . . ..267,850 
1849-50. . . 2,096,706. . .. 1839-40. ...2,177,835 1849-50. . .487,769..... 1840-1..... 297,288 
1848—9.. . .2,728,596....1838—9.. . .1,360,532 1848-9. . ..512,039. .... 1839-40. . .. 295,193 
1847—5S.. ..2,347,634....1837—8.. ..1,801,497 1847-8. ...531,772..... 1838-9... ..276,018 
1846—7.. . 1,778,651... .1836—T7. . ..1.422,930 1846-7... .427,967 ....1837-8..... 246,063 
1845—6. . . 2,100,587. . ..1835—6. . ..1,360,725 1845-6. . ..422,507. ... . 1836-7... ..222,540 
1844—5... 2,394,503... .1834— 5....1,254,328 1844-5... .389,006. ....1835-6..... 236,733 
18438—4... . 2,030,409... .1833--4....1,205,394 1843-4 ...346,744.....1834-5..... 216,888 
ConsuMPTIoON, 
Bales. 
ay = I mtg of the United States. as before stated..............-+-+-+-++-- 3,015,029 
Stocks on hand at the commencement of the year, Sept.1, 1851 :— 
Te BE ES BOGE... can acnccvccccnbiins eoccavenn« attbdernovers 89,044 
In the northern ports...... nawecestidbbenadiad jabnesenaaes econce . 89,260 
128,304 
Makes a MF iste dccine bo cécetttinnavcesies éabuuead Jabsvebbswscccced 3,143,333 
Deduct therefrom— — 
The export to foreiga ports....... =e ebtiditbiimetnccte adel 2,443,646 
ee REIL GRE SELLE LEIS Serpe 
2,443,103 
Stocks on hand Sept 1, 1852: 
Ben Cw CU HOE se ow eed bobbie ices cr csecoes --- 931,098 
In the northern ports. ...... wbtdeucoell Gebsucace cones Sen case’ 60,078 
—— 91,176 
Burnt at Savannah, Charleston and Providence.......-...---+.- 6,025 





Taken for home use.........- Sadbcderpenccdernenenseimeatnds éa0<s59++ cede 


We give below our usual table of the amount of cotton consumed the past year in the states 
south and west of Virginia, and not included in the receipts at the ports. We have increased 
the estimate somewhat from the year previous, though the number and capacity of the mills 
have been about the same, but give it only for what it purports to be, an estimate, which we 
helieve appreximates correctness. Thus, in— 


Quantity consumed, 
North Carolina............ Sand cobececareuctdepencase 15,000 bales, of 400 Ibs. 
South Carolina. ....-...ccsseecscccceseecees cecccees 0,000 “ * 
ac “ 
Siiiicrac.tecosrenticloebocnpssnaeonsccacenees GA” igh ORM 
SRN A rR anne 7,000 “ > 
On the Ohio, &c........... Scnaubenadiwescoaesbsens 16,000 “ a 
Total to Sept. 1, 1852........ $Os ens pecesnee ceconscons 75,000 “ 
“ be BEDE nconwercce dot evenapnene sbeceeel ¥ “ 
ws ° DE. ssesesacdellediineusaesheaaen 107,500 * 
* o Deets cca checccidheheabothectbvceess 110,000“ 
= - 1646 ......... Sbilbudecedbetssnsiscdld 75,000 * 


To which, if we add the stecks in the interior towns, &c., the quantity burnt in the 
interior, and that lost on its way to market, to the crop as given above, received at the 
shipping ports, the aggregate will show very nearly the amount raised in the United 
States the past season—say, in round numbers, 3,100,000 bales, against 2,450,000 bales the 
year previous. 

During the year _ closed, there was received at an eastern port, 175 bales by way of 
the New-York & Erie Canal, which we have added in another place to the crop of the 
country. 

It may be remarked in this connection, that some of the cotton received overland at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore is doubtless unaccounted for elsewhere, not being counted in 
the receipts at New-Orleans, but as we have of late years omitted this item from the crop, it 
is not now added. 

The — of new cotton received at the shipping ports up to the Ist inst. amounted 
to about 5,125 bales against about 3,200 bales last year. 

The shipments given in this statement from Texas, are those by sea only; a consid- 
erable ry of the crop of that state finds its way to market via Red River, and is 
included in the receipts at New-Orleans. 
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Exrort to Fortien Ports, From Serr. 1, 185%, To Ave. 31, 1852. 








To Great To North of Other Fo- 

From Britain. France. Europe. reign P'ts, Total. 
New-Orleans—bales ............-- %72,242....196,254.... 75,950..... 134,657 1,179,108. 
SG ictisé occcngsaiits <acethaenne s< noes Secacs pb scce 1 5 
Tones Samah cent seeinaeee ochalitte hip'w'é 1,388... aoe - 3,096 3K wate aie 7,235 

Be noc noch cubticcwecccsenseee - 840..... 4454... 
Geongin....---r-naaveee> evenenrees 109,378.... 12,593... ree 124,454 
outh Carolina...........«..+...-. 207 950.... 16,240..... 22, 
North Carolina...............-+-- 419 —= .... 5 == ose “2 
EE PP PSE CR ih — 35.... —— — 35 
i> cocina Gttinhdedmdiadebs Tl... ——— wee WOO. cc me ceccee 171 
DRIED. cocacesscctccccccosce 4,619.... 55.... —— ..... i> eavece 5,096 
PIER 65s axiestinuietandoccas 218,772.... 65,978.... 60,536..... 4491....... 389,772 
ED RR A ER BO. .c5 eee owe BED .6c.. © BEB... weese 
ee oe 1,668,749. ...421,375....168,875..... 184,647........2,448,646 
Total last year..............+++ 1,418,265. . ..301,358....129,492.... .139,595........ 1,988,710 
Brae. Ba sse..s eccccovscccee 250,484. ...120,017.... 30,883.... 45,052........ 464,036 


2—AGRICULTURAL PAPERS AND SCHOOLS. 


There is no country where the mind is so inquisitive as in America. Travel 
ever the whole world and return, and the truth is seen and felt more palpably. 
To us the masses of the world are looking for improvement, physically and 
morally, and for it they seek us by thousands daily. In the United States there 
are about thirty agricultural journals published, and there are about five hundred 
thousand copies taken and read by the people—a mere drop to the ocean. There 
are agricultural journals in the state of New-York that have six times greater 
circulation than any single paper of the kind in Europe. This only shows how 
great the thirst we ought to assist in ifying. In America there is not an 
agricultural school aided or patronized by the government ; and, in fact, it may 
be said, that there is none at all. Some are just beginning to struggle for life, 
but the faint, feeble feelings of the general government diffuses itself into every 

rt of my pang family, and paralyses the whole body. There is not what may 

regarded as a text book in any branch of agricultural or rural economy in 
America. 

Compare what America, as a nation, has done with what has been done by 
other nations. I can but glance at it. Russia has in all, sixty-eight schools and 
colleges. She has an agricultural institution with forty college buildings, occu- 
pring three thousand acres of land, and attended by several thousand students. 

he Agricultural Society of St. Petersburg, was established by Queen Catharine. 
There are under the patronage of the French government seventy school farms, 
besides the first class colleges, in which professors are employed to lecture 
on botany, zoology, chemistry, agriculture and the treatment of diseases in cat- 
tle ; on the culture of woods, forests, &c. These are supported throughout the 
country. National establishments for the improvement of breed of stock, and 
colleges for the education of veterinary surgeons and investigating the uses of 
all discoveries contemplated for agricultural improvement. The government 
expends in three veterinary schools, a year, for instruction, 754,200 francs; for 
instruction in agriculture 2,731,468 francs ; for encouragement in agriculture 
700,000 francs ; for improvement in the breeds of horses, and seience connected 
with it, alone, 1,775,400 francs. The requirements for admission in these veter- 

nary schools are as follows: ‘The applicant must not be less than seventeen 
ears of age, and not over twenty-five, and have the following qualifications : to 
able to forge a horse or ox shoe after the second heating—pass an examina- 
tion in the French language, arithmetic, and geography, and after four years’ 
study is permitted to practice veterinary surgery, and receive a diploma. In 
Belgium, great attention is paid to the subject. There are a hundred agricultural 
schools or colleges established by the government—a high school of veterina- 
surgery. The science of a is the most fashionable in the kingdom. 
ey ak their palaces furnished more or less with rare specimens of products 
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of the land, and are farmed like a garden. In Saxony they have five schools ; 
in Italy two; in Scotland two; in Ireland sixty-three ; in Bavaria thirty-three ; 
in Prussia thirty-two. The one at Glassnevin, near Dublin, now consists of one 
hundred and twenty-eight acres of good land, and convenient buildings, and they 
are about to add to their farm, and increase their buildings so as to accommodate 
one hundred or more students. Mr. Donaghy is an intelligent practical man. 
These schools have done more for Ireland than any other attention the govern- 
ment has given them. They have colleges and agricultural schools in England, 
sustained by the government—some four or five with large farms attached to 
them—where all the sciences connected with the general business are taught 
with great perfection, and millions of money each year invested in the general 
science of agriculture by the nation. It is an investment and not an expendi- 
ture. Other countries are engaged in the same business, but I cannot go fur- 
ther in detail. Sufficient is said to draw a parallel between their views and 
ours. Abroad, they invest millions each year, in a country not larger than an 
average of our states. Here, in all our country, for seventy-five years, for the 
general object we have expended $29,000.” 


3—CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1840. 1850. 
Growth per census. . 219,363,319 199,532,494 
Export— 
OR Re alpen ye 2 177,393,600 115,134,000 
Manufactured........ 7,503,644 7,235,358 
a hoy RR Rg + 68,533 37,422 
Total exports, lbs... 184,965,797 122,406,780 
Balance, lIbs........ 34,197,522 77,125,714 
Net imports, lbs..... 346,035 4,807,858 
U. S. consumption. . 34,543,557 81,933,572 
U.S. “ per head 2 Ibs, % oz. 3 lbs. 8 oz. 


This gives an increase of consumption of very nearly 1% pounds per head ; 
and the comparison with that of France and England will stand nearly thus : 


France. Great Britain, U. States, 
Population........ 35,400,486 27,435,325 23,080,973 
Tobacco, lbs’...... 40,943,088 28,062,978 81,933,572 
Per head......... 1 Ib. 245 oz. 1 Ib. 0% oz. 3 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Duty per lb....... 30 cents. 75 cents. 3%; cents. 


The duty on tobacco in the United States is 30 per cent, and on cigars 40 per 
cent., which at the rates of last year is equal to 34% cents per pound on leaf, and 
90 cents per pound on cigars. The consumption in England is, no doubt, far 
greater than the official figures show, because the smuggling must be immense ; 
and a late order has modified the customs so as to permit tobacco not grown in 
the United States to be imported thence in packages of 80 pounds, instead of 300 
pounds, as formerly. This, it is supposed, will give a great impulse to smug- 

jing, and may ultimately work a modification in the duty. In France the tax 
is not direct, but under the regie the average profits of government—above those 
of the retailers—nearly equal the tax stated. The above figures indicate that 
the consumption in the United States is overtaking the growth, and there may 
be soon no tobacco to spare to Europe. 


4—STOCK-RAISING IN TEXAS. 


On a dozen occasions we have referred to the prodigious powers of Texas as 


a wool-growing and stock-raising country, and we are sustained upon the last 
point by the Victoria Advocate : 

When we first came to Texas, now something more than six years ago, we 
made up our mind that the raising of cattle was a very profitable business. We 
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perceived at a moment’s glance that they were prolific, thrifty, and raised at lit- 
tle or no expense. We were not without fear, however, that in consequence of 
the vast numbers of cattle that would be raised, prices would come down consid- 
oy in a few years, and thus materially curtail the profits of cattle-raising. 
Yet how greatly were we mistaken in this particular. Cattle have been con- 
stantly on the rise since that time, and are more than twenty per cent. higher 
than they were in 1845 or ’46. In addition to the increasing home demand, the 
shipping of beef cattle on our steamships to New-Orleans is beginning to as- 
sume much importance, requiring some 200 per week, which will rapidly in- 
crease in quantity as the facilities for shipping increase. ‘ 
Assuming, then, as we are fully authorized in doing, that the price of cattle must 
for many years remain what it is, or go upward, let us see what would be the 
profits on a given sum of money invested in cattle in Western Texas. We are 
sure the results will appear fabulous to such as are uninformed touching cattle- 
raising in Texas. e are equally sure, however, that they are such results as 
are constantly realized by the. os A of persons in our section of country. 
Let us suppose that we invest the sum of five hundred dollars as a commence- 
— That sum will purchase fifty cows with that many calves, being 100 
ead. 
At the end of the first year we will suppose that out of 50 cows 40 of them 
will raise calves—our stock will then be.............-000+se0 e000 ... 140 
At the end of the 2d year, upon a like supposition, we shall have. ........ 180 
At the end of the 3d year, we shall have: from the original stock 40 calves ; 
from the female two-year-olds, (allowing one-half not to raise calves this 
year,) 10 calves making together 50, which now gives us..............+ 230 
At the end of the 4th year we will have as follows: from original stock 40 ; 
from three-year-old heifers, (allowing as before for casualties,) 10— 
making together 70, which added to previous years’ stock, gives us..... 300 
At the end of the 5th year, we will have—from the original stock, 40; from 
Ist year's females 20; from the 2d year’s females 20; from the third 
year’s do., (being the two-year olds,) 10—amounting to 90, which gives 390 
At the end of the 6th year, let us«see how we shall come out ; from original 
stock, 40 from Ist, 2d and 3d year’s females, 60; from the 4th or two- 
year’s-olds 10, making 110; we now have... ..........0.eeeesseeeeee 
head of cattle as the result of our experiment. Will it stand the test! We 
think it will. 


5—INFLUENCES OF THE EARTH AND ATMOSPHERE UPON COTTON. 
Wasuinerton Co., Miss., Oct. 7th, 1852. 


Teluric and atmospheric influences perform an important part in producing 
new, and modifying known varieties of cotton. In 1844, I planted on my Cane 
Hills plantation two and a half acres of land in freshly-imported Mexican cotton 
seed, ep as the Alvarado, which were presented to me by a merchant of 
Vicksburg. The stalks, instead of standing erect, trailed, with their heads or 
tops slightly raised above the ground. They bore but few bolls, which were 
remarkable for their enormous size, thick hulls, and large green seed, which 
were badly clothed with a short coarse fibre, and their leaves were among the 
broadest and thickest I have seen. Determined so completely to destroy them 
that no trace or vestige should remain, I took some hands and picked up and 
burnt not merely the seed with the cotton on, but the stalks and everything 
belonging to them I could find. This same ground I planted the year after in 
** 100. seed,”’ which was the second year of its discovery. While examining and 
selecting from this cotton in the fall, I met with divers stalks, the seed and 
cotton of which bore a seeming affinity to the Alvarado. Being familiar with 
cottons crossed by insects and the wind, it was plain to me that the phenomenon 
did not arise from commixture. The boll was in all respects right; but the 
seed, though of proper size and form, had a slight tinge of green, the fibre was 
perceptibly shorter and coarser than the “ 100 seed” standard, and the shades 
of departure too delicate to have been produced by mechanical means. To the 
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ground I had to look for an explanation, and to it I had to ascribe the property 
of reciprocally producing effects upon plants, and having effects wrought upon 
it by ~ et of sufficient energy and duration to cause one variety of cotton suc- 
ceeding another so strikingly to exhibit the peculiar traits of the preceding as 
to arrest the attention of the most ordinary observer. In 1846, I planted some 
sugar-loaf seed on about eight acres of land in the lower part of the house field 
of this plantation, in order to make trial of it on the oldest land I had. My “ 100 
seed” stood in juxtaposition to it—intending, as I knew they would mix, to 
to have no “ 100 seed’? saved nearer than one hundred yards. The next year I 
removed the sugar loaf to first year’s new ground, and a these same eight 
acres in “‘ 100 seed.” On seting my plantation in the fall, the overseer pro- 
posed a walk down the creek, past this ground, professedly for the purpose of 
showing me his fine field of cotton below the lane. We walked slowly both 
ways, talking of plantation and Vicksburg matters, without anything remarka- 
ble occurring. In the afternoon of the same day, or the next morning, he 
enticed me into the same walk, and when on our return stopped opposite the 
stake driven down the previous year to mark the junction of the two cottons, 
which he knew I would recollect, maneuvering in a way to place me fronting 
the cotton field which bordered the road unprotected by a fence, my stock being 
on the opposite side of the creek. On Skins up I saw, with pride and plea- 
sure, that what I had two years before suspected, was demonstrated to be true. 
The “100 seed” to the right of the stake retained its bushy form and usual ap- 
pearance, while that on the left (on the eight acres) was perceptibly taller and 
trimmer, and conforming in general appearance to the sugar-loaf. Said I, 
“‘ Look here, Mr. Terrell, I was not mistaken in the impression I have had for 
some time ; for see the sugar-loaf has communicated to the ground the power 
to modify the “100 seed” in every respect, and given to it a tendency which, if 
sufficiently encouraged, would make it run into sugar-loaf.” After combating 
my opinion for some time, he at length said : “ Why, the very negroes have 
noticed the circumstance; and after much discussion among themselves, have 
arrived at the same conclusion you have.” I[fI labor under no illusion, and I 
am sure I do not—for I am, as shown, sustained by persons as non-scientific as 
myself—agriculturists, horticulturalists, improvers and experimentalists, should 
be careful not to allow the superior immediately to succeed to the inferior plant, 
grain, grass, flower, &c., of any kind. H. W. Vick. 


6—MACHINE FOR TOPPING COTTON. 


The editor of the Griffin (Ga.) Union has seen the model of a machine for 
topping cotton, invented by Col. A. A. Dickson, from which great things are 
expected. The Union describes it as follows : 

“The machine is trunnelled along between the rows like a wheelbarrow. 
The driving wheel propels two sets of revolving blades—one set in a horizontal 
direction, which tops the cotton—the other in a vertical direction, which lops 
off the ends of the branches when they are lapping across the rows. It is so 
constructed that the horizontal blades may be lowered or elevated to suit the 
height of the cotton, while mm operation, at the will of the operator, and is 
designed to be so lightly constructed that one’ person may operate with 
ease, going over ten or twelve acres per day. It tops two rows as it passes 
along.’ 

7.—REMEDY FOR RUST IN COTTON. 


The Newbury (S. C.) Sentinel says that a practical planter, of large ex- 
perience, recently stated that salt sown at the rate of half a bushel per acre 
amongst cotton, is a certain remedy against rust. It will not only prevent the 
rust, but will stay its ravages and restore the diseased plant to its wonted vigor. 
It is a simple remedy and worth a trial. This is the season for rust, and we 
give this information that our farmers may try the remedy. If it proves 
effectual, of which we have not the least doubt, it will be of immense benefit 
rg planting interests. We would like to receive the result of further 

8. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 


WHAT SORT OF A FACTORY WILL FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
a a AY ae HOW MUCH WORK WOULD SUCH AN ESTABLISH- 
MENT 


In addition to the mass of statistics upon the subject of cotton manufactures, 
to be found in vol. i. of our Industrial Resources, we add the following calcula- 
tions, which will show the extent of a fifteen thousand dollar factory, what it 
will produce daily, and what the expenses would be: 

I will give the articles of machinery, and the cost price of each article, and 
then add an ample amount for freights and expense of putting the whole in 
operation : 








For a plain good wooden building. $2,000 | For one dressing frame ...... wene 400 
For engine and fixtures......... - 2,500 | For one yarn press..........-.-- 40 
For onewillow or cotton breaker .. 50 | For one 40 inch wool breaker. .... 320 
For oneW hiting’s lap winder . .... 425 | For one 40 inch burr machine. .... 125 
For six 30 inch cards and clothing. —_ 1,320 | For one 30 inch wool card finisher, 
For railway drawing avd fixtures .. 175| with condenserattached....... ° 340 
For two drawing heads .......... 150 | For two 160 spindle wool mules. . 720 
For one 16 strand speeder........ 240 | For clothing for wool cards...... 125 
For four 144 spindle throstle frames, For shafting, hangers, drums, &c., 705 
making 576 spindles, at $3each.. 1,728 | For freights and expenses of put- 
For twelve looms, at $50 each --.- COO} GNF UP nc ccccccccnsescdsccecs 3,000 
For one line spindle reel (40 bob- 
ERLE REE PAR 37 $15,000 


You have about the extent of the establishment—now for its production 
and expenses per day. 





The looms would produce, at the pounds yarn more than the looms 
lowest calculation, 30 yards lin- would consume for linsey—this, 
sey, making 360 yards per day— at 18 cents, i8.....--s-ceeeseese 18 00 
this, at 32 cents, is ......-....-. $115 20 

The warp spindles would make 100 $133 20 


‘The above is a very small calculation in regard to the production of the 
factory. 
The expenses would be as follows: 





For 210 pounds cotton, at 8 cents... 16 80) For clerk................s++---- 1 50 
For 200 pounds wool, at 30 cents.. 60 00/ For interest on $15,000 .......... 3 28 
For 22 hands, at 40 cents perday.. 8 80) For wear and tear, and contingen- 

For 2 cord wood, per day, at $2... GOO) . Gee shbacncwcas base deccoush - 100 
For oil, for machinery and woo! . - . 4 00| Por insurance......... wwegee eet Fl 
For engineer per day ............ 2 50 

For superintendent .............. 4 00 $116 20 


There are three hundred and thirteen working days in a year; deduct 
thirty-three days for loss of t ime, and that would leave two hundred and eighty 
days. Allowing that number of working days, according to the above calculation 
the establishment would pay largely over 25 per cent. This is profit sufficient 
to induce capital to seek investments in the busines ; and it only wants a com- 
mencement, and we shall have factories springing up all around us. 

Two reasons why the manufacturing business should engage all our citizens 
at this time: Ist., our cotton crop is increasing rapidly every year, and it is 
time we should contend for a part of the profits arising from its manufacture ; 
and 2d., because it is a money-making business. RankIN. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
1—THE PACIFIC RAIL-ROAD IN MISSOURI, 


At present the following system of surveys are being executed simultaneously, 
by the company at St. Louis: 

ist. From St. Louis, by way of the mouth of Pinee, through Springfield, to 
the southeast corner of the state. This is to have the name proper of the 
“ Pacific Rail-road.” 
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2d. A branch, leaving the main stream at the western edge of St. Louis coun- 
ty, and passing south to the Brown Mountain in St. Francois county. 

3d. A branch from the same point, pursuing the bank of the Missouri River, 
through Jefferson city, thence by Georgetown to the Missouri River, in Jackson 
county. 

These surveys are made in preparation for the assembling of the Legislature, 
designated by the Governor to be on the 30th of August next. 


2—BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 


New Depot ar Wasuineton.—The new raii-road depot at Washington, built 

the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company, is now nearly completed. The 
dimensions of the station house, situated at the corner of New-Jersey avenue 
and C. street, are 106 feet front by 68 deep. It presents a beautiful front, built 
of Connecticut brown stone, and surmounted with a fine quadrangular tower, 70 
feet high and 18 feet square, whose sides exhibit the faces of a large well-regu- 
lated timekeeper. The main car-house runs diagonally through the square. It 
is 60 feet wide and 330 feet long. A long glass window extends through the 
centre of a grooved iron roof, supported by granite pillars, and girt with massive 
iron tie beams, remarkable for simplicity strength. The roof was designed 
by Mr. Bollman, road-master to Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company. 
Ample platforms on either side render the entrance and exit from the trains easy 
and convenient. , In the night the buildlng is bance ae with gas. The 
main entrance to the passenger trains is through a beautiful hall, 45 by 68 feet 
in area, on either side of which are arranged the ticket and freight offices, ladies 
and gentlemen's saloons. To the latter are attached elegantly furnished dressing 
rooms, supplied with mirrors, sofas, and numerous little comforts, seldom, if 
ever, found at railway stations. Messrs. Niernsee & Neilson, of Baltimore, 
furnished the designs for the building, whieh has been erected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. John H. McMachen.—Balt. American. 


3—TEXAS RAIL-ROADS. 


It is understood there will be an extra session of the Legislature of Texas in 
November. A Rail-road Convention assembled not long since in Galveston, of 
which Dr. Wm. R. Smith was president; Messrs. Menard, Nichols and Hill, 
vice-presidents ; Goddard and Farish, secretaries. A committee, of which L. 
Sherwood, Esq., was chairman, reported the following propositions : 

“1. The construction of Internal Improvements by the state ; such improve- 
ments to be kept under its exclusive supervision and control; but companies and . 
individuals allowed to engage in the transportation of property and nal nye, oe 
upon them, under such exactions and regulations as may be prescribed. 

“2. The establishment of a State Internal Improvement Fund, to be kept 

and distinct from the general, school and all other funds of the state, 
and faithfully applied to the prosecution and support of internal improvements. 

“3. The organization of an Internal Improvement Board of Commissioners, 
to consist of the Secretary of State, the Controller, Attorney General and 
five acting commissioners ; the acting commissioners to have the personal charge 
and superintendence of the public works, subject, however, to the direction and 
supervision of the whole board. 

“4, The construction of fourg reat lines of railway, so located as to accommo- 
date, as far as practicable, each section of the state ; and adjusted with reference 
to future railways necessary to be engrafted upon them—the location and plan 
of said railways to be nearly as follows: 

“ Commencing at Galveston, crossing West Bay at the most commodious 

int; thence, running to the head of navigation on Buffalo Bayou, at 

ouston ; thence, northward, through the eastern part of Montgomery county ; 
thence, across the Trinity River, and northward, by the most commodious route, 
to Red River. 

“A branch casting off in Montgomery county, and running northward be- 
tween the Trinity and Brazos rivers. 
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“ A branch casting off the Galveston road near the head waters of Highland 
Bayou, running thence to the Brazos River and crossing near Columbia ; thence, 
up the valley of the San Bernard, and between the Brazos and Colorado to the 
capital of the state. 

“A branch casting off the latter road, crossing the San Bernard and Colorado, 
and running westward on the commodious route, to San Antonio. 

“ The constraction of the said railways to commence at the coast and be prose- 
cuted first to the points where all the branches cast off: then, the four roads to 
be contemporaneously proseeuted to completion, equal distances as near as may 
be, until the Southwestern read shall reach San Antonio; the Western road, the 
state capital; the Eastern road, Red River; and the Northwestern road, an 
average distance with the other roads from Galveston. 

“5. The improvement of the inside coast navigation by canals, and the re- 
moval of obstructions, so as to afford complete steamboat navigation for river 
Pree from the Sabine to the Rio Grande ; also, the improvement of our naviga- 

e rivers. 

“ The interest on all loans effected for the purpose of internal improvements 
on the eredit of the state, and the interest on all loans contracted for the pay- 
ment of previous loans, to be faithfully and fully paid by taxation, and from year 
to year as the same shall accrue. As an additional assurance and security, the 
present surplus of two millions or more, and its increase, to be added to the in- 
ternal improvement fund, invested in United States stocks, and pledged to the 
public creditor for the faithful payment of interest. These provisions both to 
be secured by the constitution. 

“7. After satisfying all just claims against the public domain, fifty million 
acres of the public lands, or the proceeds of their sale, to be attached to the in- 
ternal ays poem fund, and secured to it by fundamental law. 

“8. All revenues to arise from internal improvements, after payin expenses 
of superintendence and repairs, to be set apart as a sinking fund for the exhaus- 
tion of the principal. 

“That for the purpose of proposing amendments to the constitution, so as to 
allow the state to embark in the construction of internal improvements ; and for 
the purpose of proposing other amendments to carry out an internal improvement 
system, to be adjusted and fixed by fundamental law ; we recommend the call of 
an extra session of the Legislature, to be held as early as January next.’ 


The Committee remark in regard to the resources, ete. of the state : 


“« The state has already assumed an important position in the eyes of the world. 
She has something of interesting reputation abroad. Texas, as T'eras, has a 
history. Texas is known to the world as an empire in extent. She has a pub- 
lic domain of more than 100,000,000 of acres. She has a population abounding 
more in actual wealth and natural resources, than any equal number of e 
on the globe. She is now receiving an accession to her substantial population 
faster than any other state in the Union. She holds out incentives to immigra- 
tion, that, in their combination, are not equaled elsewhere. Her entire soil is a 
self-swarding, self-resuseitating soil, covered with nutritious —— Her 
numerous herds, unfed by the hand of man, indicate a wealth runs wild. 
Her capacity for producing sugar, cotton, tobaeco and other staples of the South, 
is equaled only by her > for grazing and for the produetion of fruits, corn 
and the cereal grains. e can refer te no country that equals Texas in agri- 
cultural capacity ; and no country in America, whose climate equals hers in 
wealth and blandness of atmosphere. But while we refer to the vast extent of 
the state, the abundance of her resources and the ineentives to immigration : it 
must not escape us that these are to be made available to us through the wisdom 
of a just and Beneficent policy—a policy that shall separate the enterprise of our 
people from rashness ; that shall bind the people in harmony of sentiment and 
action ; that shall be steady and undeviating im its operation and certain in its 
results. Texas has too few in numbers to give efficiency to divided re 
and population. She has too much to peach «% to allow of divided effort. If 
sectional tenacity shall be suffered to confuse the plans of action, ype | es- 
sential will be accomplished for many years. If the state hold together, the 
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le harmonize in concerted action and steady effort, there is no financial 
achievement, consistent with the vastness of its resources, which the state can- 
hot accomplish. 


4.—VIRGINIA INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT CONVENTION. 


This body met at Union, Va., on the 19th Aug. last, and continued in session 
for three days. Gen. P. H. Steinberger, was appointed president ; and Jefferson 
Kinney, secretary. After organizing and appointing a committee of thirteen to 
report on the business before the convention, a recess was taken till the after- 
noon. On re-assembling, the convention was addressed in a clear and forcible 
speech by Mr. Apperson, of Kentucky, president of the Maysville and Big Sand 

il-road Company, in which the value of a connection of the central line wit 
the rail-roads in Kentucky, was strongly set forth. His argument exhibited 
irresistible reasons for the speediest possible prosecution and completion of the 
Central Rail-road. 

Among the speakers were Messrs. Wm. B. Preston, Botts, Rives, Gifford, 
McFarlane, and Prof. De Bow, of the Southern Review. The subject of the 
report of the committee was a recommendation of the early completion of the 
several lines already begun, including the Norfolk and Petersburg road; the 
loaning of state bonds to the several internal improvement companies for the 
purpose of completing their respective works ; and the extension of the works of 
the James River and Kanawha Company, by a fail-road from Covington or 
Clifton Forge, to the Ohio River, with a gauge of five feet. 

The question of the gauge excited an animated discussion, and it was finally 
decided to leave it open. The report, as adopted, recommends the immediate 
construction of a branch of the Virginia and Tennessee Rail-road down New 
River to the mouth of Greenbrier, and a rail-road from the western terminus of 
the canai to the Ohio River, to be consfructed ander the auspices of the James 
River and Kanawha Company.—Rail-road Journal. 


5.—LOUIBIANA RAIL-ROADS. 


New-Or.eans anv Jackson anp Nortuern Rosv.—The indisposition of Mr. 
Robb, the president, during the summer, has not interfered with the work. 
The engineer, Mr. Clarke, with two corps of assistants, has been long in the 
field. hilst Mr. Winchester has been at work between Canton and Aber- 
deen, Mr. Grant has, no doubt, already progressed very far in the location 
between Florence and Aberdeen. The intention is to connect Aberdeen with 
Canton and Jackson as speedily as possible, in order to open the Tombigbee 
valley to New-Orleans. 

Orztovsas Roap.—The engineer, Mr. Gibbs, has been instructed so to prose- 
cute the detailed survey as to be ready to put under contract by October. The 
company have located sixty-seven miles of the road, starting from the main 
depot in Algiers, and passing up the river nineteen and a half miles, thence 
taking[the ridge of high land south-westwardly from the Mississippi, (south of 
Lake des Allemandes,) and crossing the Bayou des Allemandes and striking the 
high lands of the Lafourche thirty-seven miles from Algiers—thence crossing 
the Lafourche at fifty-one miles, and passing through the western limits of the 
beautiful village of Thibodaux, and thence to the high lands of Chuchoula to 
Tigerville, on Bayou Black, the head of steamboat navigation, the whole distance 
being 67 miles. 

Judge John H. Overton, of St. Landry, has been elected president of the com- 
pany, to fill the place so efficiently occupied by the late lamented Christopher 
Adams, Jr. 

The selection of depots opposite the city has already been made. The 

ounds belonging to the heirs of Brown, situated nearly midway between 

retna and Algiers, (nearest to Gretna,) have been purchased by the company, 
on which proper depot buildings are to be erected, intended for the accommoda- 
tion of the 1st and 4th districts. 

Arrangements have been made, and they will, no doubt, be consummated, for 
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the purchase of the Belleville foundry in Algiers, with a view of converting it 
into a depot for the accommodation of the 2nd and 3rd districts. This property, 
houses, lands and machinery, is held at the price of one hundred twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 


6—~ARKANSAS RAIL-ROAD CONVENTION. 


This convention, which was held in Little Rock, was attended by delegates 
from Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 

Among the resolutions passed, was one highly approving of a rail-road con- 
nection from St. Louis, through Arkansas, with the Opelousas, New-Orleans, 
and Great Western road. - 

The committee on routes reported in favor of a central route from the Missis- 
sippi, opposite Memphis, to Fulton, or some point near that place, on Red 
River. is is regarded as the great trunk line of improvement for the state ; 
and the work on which the people of Arkansas seem inclined to concentrate 
their energies at present. ‘The committee also reported for the consideration of 
the convention a route from Helena to:Fort Smith ; a route from Gaines’ Landing 
on the Mississippi, through the town of Camden to Fulton; and noticed the 
New-Orleans and Opelousas Great Western Rail-road as a work worthy of en- 
couragement. Among the published proceedings we find the report of Powha- 
tan Robinson, civil engineer, “‘ of an exploration and preliminary reconnoissance 
of the country between Little Rock and Memphis,” in which the cost of build- 
ing the road is estimated at a fraction over $11,000 per mile. 

‘* Resolved. —That this convention appoint a sufficient number of suitable gen- 
tlemen, residing in various sections of this state, whose duty it shall be to can- 
vass this state, and address the people, and urge upon the importance of build- 

ing rail-roads generally, and particularly the proposed Central Rail-road from 
* Memphis, Tennessee, to Fulton, on Red River. 


7.—NEW-ORLEANS AND ST. LOUIS ROAD, 


The Western Journal at St. Louis presses this matter with spirit and zeal. 
We make our acknowledgments for the following letter, which we copy, and 
which is the | sageg of a distinguished Missourian. 

. After speaking of the difficulty of obtaining knowledge in regard to the 
country for some distance up the St. Francois and Big Black River, he con- 
tinues :— 

“T have from personal observation but a limited knowledge of the country 
between this point and Helena, extending only from the table lands at the 
sources of St. | eaatins and Black Rivers to a short distance below Greenville, in 
Wayne county. 

“Tt is on those table lands that the beautiful settlements of Bellevieu and 
Arcadia are made, and between them the Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob rear 
their iron heads; and with full confidence I can speak of the entire practicability 
of constructing a rail-road from hence to a point below Greenville, on or near the 
southern line of the state, on a route more direct, and of lower grade than can be 
obtained for the same distance in south-eastern Missouri—certainly more so, 
than from St. Louis to the Iron Mountain. Although the descent from this 
elevated portion of country is about the same to Greenville as to St. Louis, the 
descent is easier and more direct to the former. The elevation above St. Louis, 
taken at the base of the Iron Mountain by Major Morell, in his survey made in 
1837, was found to be 800 feet. In ascending from St. Louis, the very meander- 
ing course of Big River, with its numerous tributaries running from almost 
every point of the compass, will occasion the crossing of several dividing ridges, 
which must greatly enhance the cost of construction. But J am happy to learn 
a corps of engineers are now on the line, making a reconnoissance for a rail-road 
from St. Louis to the neighborhood of the Mountain and Knob, which will give 
you more certain and accurate information. 

“To descend southwardly from the Iron Mountain to Greenville, two routes 
— themselves by streams, which take their rise almost at the base of the 

ilot Knob. The more western, by Bruer’s Creek, I think, would be preferred, 
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because more direct, and would save bridging the St. Francois. The eastern 
route would penetrate more deeply into the heart of Madison county, 
approaching near Mine la Motte, but is more circuitous, and would occasion the 
construction of two bridges across the St. Francois. 

“ There is a point below Greenville, on the west side of the St. Francois, you 
are forced to, in constructing a rail-road from St. Louis south, with a view to 
connect with the Holly Spring Rail-road in Mississippi. A connection with 
Memphis is impracticable, by reason of the extensive lakes and swamps on the 
lower St. Francois, which never can be reclaimed. The point I alluded to is a 
narrow neck of land below Greenville, between the St. Francois and Big Black : it 
is low, but not a swamp—having a slough across it, through which, in times of 
very high floods, the water of the St. Francois passes into Black River. Imme- 
diately beyond this, as I learn from good authority, Crowley’s Ridge rises and 
forms the divide between the swamps and lower small tributaries of those two 
rivers, continuing its course in a direction to the neighborhood of Helena, in 
Arkansas. 

“Having some acquaintances in that region of our state in whom I can ye 
the most implicit confidence, and who are familiar with the profile of the 
country between the lower St. Francois and Black Rivers, I will address them 
on the subject, and forward their communications when received. 

“ There is no portion of our state more interesting, and yet so little known, as 
the section to which this subject refers—none, in my mind, more interesting to 
the prosperity of St. Louis—she feels and is proud of her commanding commer- 
cial position, but to maintain it against the numerous rivals that are being 
created by the magnificent projects of internal improvements which are now 
going forward east, and south and north of her, she must exert herself, and 
secure a system of manufactures, one of which it is now in her power to make 
exclusively her own, by the construction of the rail-road you advocate, and thus 
become the Birmingham of the vast valley of the Mississippi. 

“The line of rail-road you have suggested, would traverse more than one 
hundred miles of the richest iron deposits on the globe, from the Merrimac to 
the swamps; scarce one section of land can be passed without finding on it de- 
posits of iron ore, and in many localities in astonishing quantities. Notwith- 
standing the vast amount of iron ore found in the Mountain and Knob, I am of 
opinion Wayne county contains more iron ore than any county in the state, and 
perhaps nearly as much water power; yet it is useless, and the lands of that 
county valueless, even at government price, except in a very few localities, 
because She is cut off from an easy direct access to the Mississippi by the 
swamps extending from Cape Girardeau to the mouth of the St. Francois. 

“In this elevated region we have no coal formations ; it is mostly primitive— 
yet we have abundance of timber, and only want a cheap and ready transporta- - 
tion to the Mississippi, to enable us to rival all others in the manufacture of iron. 
That we can make as good iron as any produced on the globe, and under a 
corrrect system of management cheaper than can be furnished by any state of this 
Union, is easily demonstrated. 

* St. Louis, situated as she is, in the heart of extensive coal fields, should 
contain the finishing shops of our iron manufacture, and the numerous structures 
from it, that have become neces to man, for his convenience, security, and 
pleasure. Why is it that Pittsburgh, and other cities on the Ohio, can afford to 
pay us an extra price for our pig metal and blooms; and after paying all cost of 
transportation and incidental expenses, return it to us in a finished state, selling it 
with a profit? Pittsburgh, like St. Louis, has naturally a strong commercial 
position, and has only been able to maintain it by calling to her aid, the great 
coal fields at her door, in building up her iron and other manufactures, thus 
making herself a point of convenience and attraction to the merchant and trader. 
Your city should look to this example, and thus maintain her 6 agian ett as the 
commercial city of the great West. The vast importance of the road you advo- 
cate, in a commercial point of view, must be readily seen by the enterprisin 
men of St. Louis. It is surprising that New-Orleans and Southern Mississippi 
should have slept so long, dreaming in the security of their commercial position, 
while Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, were spreading their 
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network of rail-roads to rob her of her trade. It is well, if it is not too late, 
—your projection is the only one to save them any respectable part. The coali- 
tion has been strengthened by the addition of Illinois, Kentucky and Western 
Tennessee. Memphis, Cairo, and Paducah, are great connecting points, and 
will fight hard against any rail-road improvements, connecting St. Louis with a 
point on the Mississippi below them. 


8.—KENTUCKY RAIL-ROADS. 


Covineton anv Lextneton Rart-roav.—The Common Council of the city of 
Covington passed an ordinance on the 26th August, authorizing the president of 
the board to indorse the bonds of the Lexington and Covington Rail-Road Com- 
pany to the amount of $200,000. 

SHetsyvitte anp Harropssure Rar-roap.— We are authorized to say 
that the whole section of the Harrodsburg Rail-road, from its junction with the 
Frankfort Rail-road, near Hobb’s station, to Shelbyville, is under contract, that a 
considerable number of hands are now at work upon it, and that the number will 
immediately be increased to two hundred. ngineers are at work between 
Shelbyville and Harrodsburg with a view to the location of the route. — 
Lou. Jour. 


9—NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA RAIL-ROADS. 


The cars on the Charlotte road are running beyond the Catawba bridge for 
several miles. The King’s Mountain road is finished for 25 miles, and the 
cars for Chesterville are only distant seven miles from Yorkville. 

The Centre Rail-road through North Carolina, connecting with the Charlotte 
road, is nearly entirely aseied. It is also in discussion to connect Charlotte 
with Jonesboro’, Tennessee. 


The following is a list of South Carolina rail-roads : 
Compl'd. In pro. Proj'd. 





Names of Rail-roads. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
1. South Carolina—from Charleston to Hamburg... ....... 136 ™ ine 
2. Columbia Branch—from Branchville to Columbia. .....-. 67 pe Se 
3. Camden Branch—from Junction (43 miles from Branch- 

i ee ae pes ay ie 37 oi e 
4. Wilmington to Manchester—from Camden Junction to 

Wilmington, N. C. (total 168 miles)................ 34 2 .. 
5. Charlotte and South Carolina—from Columbia to Char- 

bette, TES. (total 128 miles). 2.00 int wtvoaddvdics 78 18 ae 
6. Greenville and Columbia—from Columbia to Greenville, 80 61 = 
7. Union and Spartanburg—from Alston on Greenville and 

Columbia (No. 6) to Union and a iw gritos “ye én 66 
8. Laurens—from Newbury Court-house (on No. 6) to 

OES cnn canard nWtbws son anh spnnotebenaat 75 8 ae 
9. Abbeville Branch—from Cokesbury (on No. 6) to Abbe- 

WG ned nk oes ddthdes decline + ubsncdee Whhabieas'\) ds 12 “s 

10. Anderson Branch—from (on No. 6) to Anderson 


Const ORR dein ss idk nee adhe dies ca di ntiidese wa ll we 
Raburn Gap—from Anderson Court-house through South 

Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, to 

a junction with Hiwassee Rail-road (about 170 miles) .. Pe 38 


We sn cccciccgcth phed cose heibasbdeceesss 4 98 


_ 
—_ 


RECAPITULATION. 

Length of Rail-road completed...............- 447 miles. 
_ “ ih POONER. s. 0 clis BD 
o - PFOPOCI. dda lee cece wesc oe * 


Total length of rail-roads................-... 748 
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1.—THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI, AND 
A NAVY-YARD AT NEW-ORLEANS, 


Tue people of New-Orleans having set 
t a radical reform in all their es of 
government and business enterprise, have 
taken up at last with great interest the vital 
matter of deepening the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, and with it the question long in 
discussion of a navy-yard at New-Orleans. 
An act of tardy justice having been vouch- 
safed to them at the last session of 
in an appropriation of $75,000 towards the 
first named measure, a reasonable hope 
exists that it will be carried through by other 
appropriations, whatever the expense in- 
volved, and that the navy-yard itself, from 
its obvious nee to the commercial 
interests and maritime security of the whole 
southern and western seaboard, will com- 
mand early and prompt attention. 

Every one is aware that the mouth of the 
Mississippi has been undergoing incessant 
changes as far back as the history of the 
river can be traced. Old channels have 
been filling up and new ones forming; at 
the same time that a continued sedimentary 
deposit bas forced the delta itself continually 
to encroach upon the sea. depth of 
water afforded in these channels has never 
been equal to the requisitions of commerce, 
and it is only by dint of the most enormous 
application of steam power, and plowing 
through deep beds of sand, that the largest 
class of ships are enabled to navigate the 
channel. Considerable expense is alwa 
incurred in this manner, and delays 
dicial to trade. We have known of a ship, 
the Coromandel, in one instance, grounded 
in the Pass thirty-nine days. More lately, 
from forty to even eighty-three days’ deten- 
tion has been sustained by shipping, as will 
appear in the following plate. (See page 530.) 

n 1720, of all the Passes, the south _ 
only was in use. A Report among the 
French Colonial Records, Soe in Paris, of 
date about 1730, gives the depth from ten to 
twelve feet on the bars, varying each year 
according to the violence of the winds, etc. 
Another Report by M, Paria gives a depth 
of seventeen feet to one of the Passes which 
had hitherto been but twelve feet only, and 
argues that twenty-two feet might be insured 
by dredges. The employment of two vessels 
three months in the year was tried during a 
portion of this time by the West India Com- 
pany, but it worked bay. “ A flute was 
then placed inside of the bar and sunk into 
eighteen feet by means of wells built for 


that purpose, inside such vessel, and filled 
3 





up with water. This vessel was placed 
close to the bank of the bar for the purpose 
of receiving the cargoes of vessels that could 
not cross, It was soon perceived that the 
flute, receiving the whole power of the cur. 
rent, was forcing a passage of twenty-five 
feet through the Pass. The whole matter 
was immediately communicated to govern- 
ment.” 

Examined before the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Legislature, in March, 1846, 
William D. Talbot, a resident of the Balize 
for twenty-five years, used the following 
language : 
at the various Passes change 
The channels sometimes change 
times in a season. Occasionall 
wind will change the channel. 

make to seaward every year. The 
Southwest Pass is now the main outlet. It 
m so for only three years, as at that 
there was as much water in the North- 
east Pass as init. The Southeast Pass was 
the main ship channel twenty years ago; 
there is only about six feet water in that Pass 
now, and where it was deepest then, there is 
only a few inches of water at this time, The 
e shores of the river have made out into 

the Gulf two or three miles within his memory. 
Besides the deposit of mud and sand, which 
form the bars, there frequently arise bumps 
or mounds near the channel, which divert its 
course. These bumps are sup to be the 
production of salt springs, and sometimes are 
formed in a very few days, They sometimes 
rise four or five feet above the surface of the 
water. He knew one instance when some . 


Y8 | brick that were thrown overboard from a ves 


sel outside the bar, in three fathoms water, 
were raised above the surface by one of these 

and were taken to the Balize and used 
in building chimneys. In another instanee, 
an anchor which was lost from a vessel, was 
lifted out of the water, so that it was taken 
ashore. About twenty years ago a sloop, used 
as a lighter, was lost outside the bar in a gale 
of wind; several years afterwards she was 
raised by one of these strange formations, and 
her cargo was taken out of her. 


Lieut. Poole, of the United States Engi- 
neers, in his rt of February, 8, 1847, 
remarks: ‘* Great changes have taken place 
in the last fifteen years in this (the South- 
east) and the Northeast Pass, which has 
been deepening while this has been filling 
up.” It is stated where the island, shown 
upon sheet No. 3, now is, there was at that 
period six fathoms water. The process 
seems to be still going on ; the space between 
this island and Antonio being nearly covered 
by a shoal, the centre of which is already 
above water. During a few days that two 
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and returned to repair. Many other vessels 


southeasterly gales, 
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ships were lying aground on the middle 
bank of the Southwest Pass, in eight feet 
water, a channel formed between them, 
through which a ship re 8 draught 
out without — aT 
The ject of deepening or improving 
these outlets has been bea ee time before 
the general government, and special re 
upon the subject prepared by the engineer 
service after extended surveys. 3 
Three methods have been principally in- 
sisted upon with different degrees of merit 


and expense : j 
ist. To deepen by dredging-machines one 
or two of the Pastas. 
2d. To close up all but one of them where 
they leave the river trunk. 
3d. To cut a canal from the river to the 
f. 


All of these are regarded practicable. 
Supposing the first and second adopted to- 
gether, Captain Chase estimates the expense 


as follows, to give sufficient depth of 
water: 
Dredging N. E. Pass........$160,000 
Do. §.W. Pass.....--. 210,000 


$370,000 


with an annual subsequent expenditure of 
$72,000 more. 





Closing the Passes....... «= «- $214,500 
Jette at N. E. Pass....... --- 100,000 
Jette et 8. W. © 22. ccc ese - 182,500 
Contingencies, Kc.........-- 30,000 

$527,000 


The line of the ship canal is p 

from a point two and a quarter miles below 
Fort Jackson, and extending seven miles to 
the shore of the Gulf, and thence by a jette, 
1760 yards to 30 feet water. The canal to 
be 100 feet wide at top, and thirty feet deep, 
The cost of this magnificent work is esti- 
mated thus: 


For the lock and guard work - . $300,000 
For trunk of the Canal......2,669,333 
Jettes and Breakwater....... 2,463,996 
Channel between...... «+++ +3,420,000 
Contingencies. .....--s.+++++1,146,671 


$10,000,000* 


We have not the figures for any later 
estimates, but have no doubt that those 
which are furnished will exceed rather than 
fall below the actual mark of expenditure. 

How insignificant is this amount to a na- 
tion whose annual revenues are nearly $50- 
000,000, and whose annual foreign com- 
merce is between 4 and $500,000,000 7? 

How insignificant is it too when it is con- 
sidered that by opening the navigation of 





* See De Bow’s Industrial Resources, Vol. 
2, art. Mississippi River, ete. 
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this great inland sea the commerce of half 
the states of the Union is freed from its fet- 
ters, and allowed to float to the great ocean, 
ten millions of le are accommodated, 
and two hundred millions of commerce (for 
that amount enters or departs annually 
through the Mississippi) is relieved from 
the onerous taxation which it pays at pres- 
ent! Upon the single item of freights alone 
it is estimated that the use of smaller ves- 
sels to which the shallowness of water 
is driving the commerce of the west, in- 
stead of those of largest size and capacity, 
will be attended with a loss of $2 per bale, 
or $2,800,000 annually upon the cotton crop, 


and equally as much perhaps upon the total 
of other articles of export. all about 
$5,000,000 per annum! 

The diagram page 530 shows’ a loss from 


the detention of $1,500,000 worth of pro- 
perty, which in a single year would pay for 
almost the entire improvement, if we calcu- 
late interest, loss of markets, important mails, 
etc. 

How loudly and earnestly do the necessi- 
ties of the W est demand the opening of this 
river, and upon what pretext can Congress 
delay for a single hour so great and national 
a measure? In Congress all the power vests. 
Neither New-Orleans nor Louisiana, nor 
any sister state, nor all of them together, 
have any power to move or to act. ~The 
overshadowing er of Congress covers 
and embraces ta How at then the 
soon and to how strict an accounta- 
bility should that body be held! Even Mr. 
Calhoun, with all his doctrines of strict con- 
truction, could not but perceive and acknow- 
ledge in his profound and masterly report, 
that the Mississippi is a law unto itself— 
an. “inland sea,” and in its improvemenis 
altogether a matter of national concern. 

hat is this Mississippi River? 

“Tt bas its source near the boun be- 
tween the United States and the British 
possessions ; it passes through the commer 
cial as well as the geographical heart of the 
Union, and finally empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Bordering on the west bank of the 
river are the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, and the Territory of Minne- 
sota; on the east bank are Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi 
making two continuous tiers of states, span- 
ning the entire Union from British America 
to the Gulf of Mexieo. All the great rivers 
that flow from the Rocky Mountains, through 
Nebraska, the Indian Territory, and upper 
Texas—the Missouri, the Platte, the Ar- 
kansas, the Canadian, and the Red rivers, 
with their numerous navigable branches— 
empty into the Mississippi. On the east 
side are several rivers in Wisconsin and 
Illinois, the Ohio and its tributaries, in- 
cluding the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers, and minor streams from the state of 
ississippi king fifteen states and ter- 
ritories in the richest and most productive 
portion of the habitable globe, w com- 
merce naturally flows into the channel of 
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the Mississippiriver. If sucha river be not 
a national hway for the United States, 
then the Atlantic ocean is not. The border 
of the Atlantic coast, from the state of Mis- 
one to the British line, has Alabama, 
Florida, 

Carolina, Viegoie, land, Delaware, 
New-Jersey, New-York, ecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, New-Hampsbire, and Maine-- 
being fourteen states. Add Pennsylvania 
and Vermont, which are not immediately 
on the coast, and there would be sixteen 
states. But the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania has a large commerce on the Ohio, 
and thence down the Mississippi river. So 
that the commerce of the Mississippi river 
arises from as many states and territories 
as border the Atlantic coast from Maine to 
the Mississippi line, thereby making the 
Mississippi river as much a national Sigh 
way for all the pu s of commerce and 
national defence as the Atlantic ocean itself. 
Nosingle state has the sole right to improve 
this river. The Constitution forbids all the 
states from making compacts or agreements 
with one another, and therefore the Mis- 
sissippi cannot be improved by a combina- 
tion of a part or all of the fifteen states and 
territories immediately interested in its 
na ” 

We come to the question of a navy yard 
at New-Orleans. An appropriation has 
already been made for wasthasint a site for 
a naval depot. The exposed condition of 
New-Orleans was strikingly manifested in 
1815, when the British came up to its very 
doors. Mr. Jefferson, in his messages of 
1806-7 and 9, urged the defences of the city 
with great pene ine power. In 1822, Mr. 
Monroe said, “ that the seizure of no part of 
the Union, could affect so deeply and so 
vitally the immediate interests of so man 
states, etc., ete., as the seizure of that city ;”’ 
and he directed Gen. Bernard, a distin- 


ished Eu n r, to reconnoitre 
cirefally the whole , with the view of 
affording the required security. Mr. Adams 


and General Jackson called frequent atten- 
“9x — these f the 
otwi i acts, up to 
present moment nothing whatever has been 
done, whilst the navy yards, docks, 
fortifications, etc., of the North, have re- 
ceived the most enormous sums. With a 
shore line of coast from Cape Henry, exclu- 
sive of bays, rivers, &¢., to the n astern 
bou of nine hundred and eighty-seven 
miles, the North has seven navy yards, 
whilst upon a shore line from Ca Florida 
to the Rio Grande, one thousand siz hun- 
dred and ninety-five miles, the southwest 
has but ¢wo such yards !! 

This subject will no doubt be urged upon 
Congress hereafter with great zeal. The 
representatives of Louisiana have alread 
done themselves honer in the spirit wi 
which they have moved, and the success, 
although partial, which have achieved, 
Nor have the Chamber of Commerce and 


Georgia, South Carolina, North | the 
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its committee acted in any other than the 
true and catholic spirit. e have before us 
an interesting memorial from the general 
council to the of the Navy, and 
ve, chairman of 
ederal Relations of the 
State of Louisiana. From the last we can- 
not do better than to make some most 
interesting extracts, with which our present 
paper must close: 
Louisiane subjects is"t0: the labng of tae 
ouisiana s' it to ili ° 
vasion from lawless banditti; who, in time 
of war, could make sudden descents on the 
inhabitants, carrying with them the de- 
struction of life and p Even a 
legitimate enemy would find strong induce- 
ments, from the facility of access, to carry on 
ing predatory warfare. On the east 


a 
-| of New-Orleans there is a chain of lakes, 


saben ean whe tidcaogtig areas : 
w connect wi e Mississippi 

which enter those lakes. The woe of 
one of those lakes vy ag within a 
few miles of the city of New-Orleans. On 
the west, there are numerous deeply in- 
dented bays, which are united with the 
Mississippi far above New-Orleans by the 


various bayous connecting these estuaries in 
the Gulf with the river. This peculiar fea- 
ture in the physical formation of Louisiana 


makes it very assailable by an enemy, and 
rendering land fortifications of very little 
value against his incursions. 

: aa A ps too, is dotted with ape sad 
is’ a size so por ge rw as scarce 
to be worthy of the e of the 4 
which, on this very account, induce pirates in 
ansettled times to seek resort there as a 
secure hiding-place, from which they issue 
to make attacks on the commerce of the 
Gulf, and even to make inroads on the 


es Teo ~ it. 
" - i Spanish : 
are te Temedinke Gulfand the neighbor- 


ing seas. In the event of a war, the Gulf 
would be the first, because the most vulnera- 
ble point of attack. It would be so sudden, 
that all the evil would be accomplished before 
relief could be had from our many navy 8 
at the North : and hence the necessity of hav- 
ing always a permanent fleet in our waters. 
Our great commercial naval rival, at the dis- 
tance of more than three thousand miles 
from our shores, is better supplied with re- 
sorts for her vessels of war in the neighbor- 
hood of the Gulf than we are ourselves; 
England has her naval stations in the 


southern w: at Bermuda, 
dotted Bahamas, the 
Leeward and at the im 
portant island of Jamaica. great naval 


power, with consummate wisdom, makes ita 
Ciba Ss catego 
neig’ un: er 
fleets, all over the wor Sahetntens to 
which they can resort for the purpose of 
supplies, of repairs and refitting, from which 
they can sally for the purposes of attack. 
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of 


The committee think it would be the me 


wisdom in us to follow her example 


yard is established at New-Orleans. 
only existing navy yard on the Gulf is 


insufficient to accommodate the 


increased naval force, without the necessary 
appendage of a navy p omge to which it can 
resort to supply all the wants of repairs, 
Soeondie Seuborhe at its 

iate nei my +: 
ground, would be worse than useless, for 
might cause it to fall an easy prey to an 
enemy, having these facilities near at hand, 
as is the case with the Hnglish naval forces 
in the Gulf. Any increase of a naval force 
in the Gulf must, in the nature of things, 
therefore, be preceded by the establishment 
of a navy yard near to its waters, and thi 
portion of the Unien need never ores that 

stion from the government w they 

ve a right to claim, until this preliminary 

step is first adopted. 

“ Anoth and whick the com- 
mittee think an important one—for the 
establishment of a navy yard on the Gulf is 
this: The improvements of the day have 
made steam great element of 5B oy 
Sess il ee deverigtion- oor pomcipel ial 
v this deseri our pri riv 
on the ee eee a 
powers—are well e can only 
successfully cope with our enemies by being 
well provided with vessels of similar con- 
struction, Steam sonie of mpm! pee are 

culiariy adapted to the Gulf, what 
yee : uired. The er to move with 
great rapidity from point to point, which 
steam now gives to vessels of war, has so 

the mode of attack, that sailing ves- 
sels and land fortifications cannot now afford 
that protection which they formerly did. 
For defence we must—as a natural result of 
this state of things—rely on naval arma- 
ments. Without these, the committee, 
though reluctant to avow the fact, are never- 
theless com to say, that New-Orleans 
is now nearly as much exposed as in 1814, 
when on account of its defenceless ion 
the British were induced to inv: our 
shores. All remember the deep anxiety 
which this oceasioned throughout the whole 
Union. The committee have shown with 
what solicitude, after the war, the necessity 
of suitable defences was then pressed on the 
consideration of Congress by Mr. Monroe. 
The committee think the subject is now even 
more then then worthy of all ihe considera- 








rovisions, in the} and 
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tion which the government at Washington 
can bestow on it, and that, too, without any 
farther delay. A navy yard, then, of the 
proper kind for the steam naval force re- 

ired on these waters should be the first 

decided on, in order that all its 

arrangements should be made in view of the 
particular kind of force which would find its 
shelter there. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee, it is not only important that an ad- 
ditional naval foree should be ntly 
stationed in the Gulf, and an additional 
yard should be established in its waters, but 
is of the highest ce that it should be 
i . Europe rests 
ona ing times are preg- 
nant with great events which before long 
will develop themselves. When the out- 
break occéirs on the continent of Europe, 
the conflict will be one of unusual asperity, 
there cannot be a doubt, that the con- 
test between liberal opinions on the one 
hand, and despotism on the other, will in- 
volve all the principal powers of Europe. 
The rience of the world and our own 
lead to the conviction, that however sincere 
may be our efforts to preserve a strict neu- 

ity, we will be drawn into the contests 
of the old world, and that experience ad- 
monishes us to be prepared before hand, 
It is equally clear, that should collisions 
occur with other nations, the ocean will be 
the great arena of conflict, and the first to 
be attacked will be the exposed coast of the 
Gulf, and the commerce passing through it, 
The rich treasures from our ssions on 
the Pacific, passing through the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf—amounting to millions of 
gold—will offer, as of old the galleons did 
to the buccaneers, the strongest induce- 
ments to the cupidity of an enemy. 

A timely precaution will save us millions, 
and thus will protect the interests of our 
fellow-citizens, and at the same time will 
preserve the honor of our flag untarnished. 

“ The position of New-Orleans points te - 
that city as the proper place for a navy yard. 
Perhaps there is no locality in the whole 
Union so admirably adapted to the p 
of a navy yard for steamers as New-O 
This, as your committee have already stated, 
must be the force to be employed in erder 
to give an efficient protection to the Gulf. 
All the wants required by this description of 
veasels are to be found there in the greatest 
abundance, and of every variety. What is 
remarkable, too, is that nearly all the states 
bordering on the Qhio and Mississippi 
can supply respectively all the different 
santuatele required for naval steamers. 
Western Pennsylvania can furnish the iron 
in all its varieties of workmanship ; Western 
Virginia, timber and coal ;* Kentucky and 
Missouri, hemp; Illonois, lead; Ohio and 


* The bituminous can be furnished at $4 50 
to $5 per ton or load, cheaper by $2 50 than 
paid by the Cunard steamers for an inferi 
article, and very nearly the price at which 
anthracite is supplied on the Atlantic seaboard 


] 4, coast, ) 
ing 
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Indiana, flour and pork; Tennessee from 
her foundries can supply cannon and ball, 
At New-Orlears, too, ali the persons re- 
uired for steamers can always at the 
Drortest notice be procured, from the coal 
heaver and fireman, including deck hands, 
to the engineers who direct the machinery. 
The numerous steamboats on the Missis- 
sippi afford the best school for training per- 
sons to ali the various duties required on 
board of steamers. These men are known 
to be the bravest, hardiest any where to be 
found. Even for the purposes of building 
vessels of war, New-Orleans is most advan- 
usly situated, for she is in close prox- 
imity to the live-oak of Florida, and the 
western part of Louisiana cen furnish the 
best kinds of cedar and other varieties of 
wood useful in the construction of vessels. 

“Hitherto many difficulties existed at 
New-Orleans which were unfavorable for 
the purposes of a naval station, and proba- 
bly this is one cause why that city has been 
overlooked by the general government. But 
these difficulties have passed away, and the 
committee cannot possibly conceive any rea- 
son why New-Orleans should not be a 
naval station, but on the curtrary they think 
there are strong and controlling considera- 
tions why there should be one there. For- 
merly the insalubrity of the climate was one 
reason operating against the establishment 
of a navy-yard at New-Orleans; now it is 
different, for not only is the ~ notannually 
visited with the usual yellow fever, but the 
disease when it does appear is robbed of its 
former terrors by*the skill of the modern 
practitioner, Formerly it was diffieult to 
obtain even ordinary laborers except at very 
high rates of wages. The difficulty of ob- 
taining mechanics was still greater, and 
some species of that kind of labor could not 
be procured atall. Now laborers can be 
procured not only in abundance, but also at 
very low rates of wages. Artisans too of 
every variety of mechanic skill, can be ob- 
tained at prices probably comparing with 
northern cities, 

“Formerly the bar at the mouth of the 
Mississippi presented a difficulty which is 
now obviated, for modern skill has applied 
to naval architecture the happy combination 
of increased capacity of hull, with diminu- 
tion of draft. This remark particularly ap- 
plies to steamers, of which many have en- 
tered New-Orleans—crossing the bar with 
ease—of sufficient size to bear all the arma- 
ment required in a war steamer. Formerly 
the distance of New-Orleans from the seat 
of government was a serious objection on ac- 
count of the length of time required to com- 
municate from Washington to that city. 
Now that difficulty is removed, for by means 
of rail-roads already in operation, and by 
means of others in process of construction, 
which will soon be finished, New-Orleans 
éan be reached in four days from the seat of 
government. Besides which we have that 
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greatest of modern inventions, the telegraplt 
—by which the orders of the Secretary of 
the Navy can be instantaneously communi- 
cated to the officers in the station at New- 
Orleans. The advantages of the telegraph 
ought of themselves to suggest the immediate 
establishment of a navy-yard at New-Or- 
leans, for many occasions may arise—as 
have already occurred—where promptitude 
of action in relation to our affairs with Cuba— 
with Mexico and with other powers having 
possessions in the Caribbean sea, would be 
every thing to accomplish the objects of the 
government. With a permanent naval force 
inthe Gulf, and with a navy-yard at New- 
Orleans for its rendezvous, a few hours only 
would be required to communicate the or- 
ders of the government, a few hours more 
would be all sufficient to place our vessels 
at the required point. The committee have 
reason to think that it can be satisfactorily 
demonstrated, that had there been a navy- 
yard at New-Orleans during the late war 
with Mexico, the saving alone in the cost of 
transporting munitions of war have 
been more than sufficient to have established 
a navy-yard there, besides the great advan- 
tage of giving more efficiency to our naval 
itary forces employed agaist Mexico. 
“In connection erith this view of the sub- 
ject, there is another, which is well set forth 
in the memorial of the councils, but which 
cannot too frequently be impressed on the 
attention of the government. It is the great 
advantage which our naval force in the Pa- 
cific would derive from the establishment of 
a navy-yard at New-Orleans. There cannot 
be a doubt that war steamers will be the 
kind of naval force, which before long will 
be the one which will be mainly relied on for 
our purposes in the Pacific. The govern- 
ment very wisely has already ordered two 
or three of our steamers there. From New- 
Orleans, whence, as has already been shown 
by the committee, supplies for victualing, 
for repairs, and in the shape of munitions of 
war, can be had in full abundance of every 
variety, our steamers could be readily sup- 
lied. From the Pacific terminus of the 
sthmus of Tehuantepec information can be 
transmitted to Washington via New-Orleans 
in less than five days. On this point, the 
memorial very properly says: ‘It is difficult 
to over-estimate the importance to the gov- 
ernment of this facility eonnected with the 
operations of our naval forces in the Pacific, 
for in the event of additional forces being re- 
uired there, which will have to be sent 
rom this side, or for supplies, or for articles 
of repair, orders can be immediately trans- 
mitted from Washington on the same day 
to New-Orleans, and from the supplies there, 
the wants of our Pacific squadron will at 
once be met. Over this very same route of 
Tebuantepec, which brought the quick in- 
telligence demanding relief, can the mate- 
rials required in the Pacific be transported 
in a short time at reasonable cost.’ 
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“This view of the matter alone, without 
any other consideration, ought, in the opinion 
of the committee, to be sufficient to induce 
the government to establish forthwith a navy- 

at New-Orleans. But whenit is borne 
i mind, that in a very short time a large 
amount of trade from the Asiatic world, and 
of great value, will pass cver the various 
oF ca routes, and will concentrate in the 
Caribbean sea and the Gulf; the necessity 
for an additional naval station in those wa- 
ters will be apparent to all. 

“In other respects New-Orleans is most 
advantageously situated for all the purposes 
of a navy- Her distance from the 
ocean is sufficient for protection from sudden 
attack, and sufficiently near for prompt and 
efficient action to the vessels stationed there; 
in fact a naval force stationed at New- 
Orleans would prove the best protection to 
this city. A war steamer placed at the 
English Turn below the city would success- 
fully defy the approach of an enemy in that 
quarter. 

“The committee think the time has ar- 
rived when it is the imperative duty of this 
section of the country to demand from the 
general government an increase in the Gulf 
of a naval force, and of the kind suited to the 
improvement of modern naval armaments, 
with a navy-yard at New-Orleans, It has 
been the aim of the committee in the previ- 
ous part of the report to show that it is not 
only the states of the valley of the Mississip- 
pi and those bordering on the Gulf, which 
are interested in a navy-yard at New-Or- 
leans ; but that all the Atlantic commercial 
states are equally interested with them.” 


2.—CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


81x or eight months ago, we declared in 
the Review, that unless our government 
would take immediate measures to recipro- 
cate the liberal policy of the Canadians, dif- 
ferential duties would be imposed by them 
aguas our manufactures, and all their canals 
c to ourcommerce. The Canadian du- 
ties upon American produce average only 
+ 12} per opr whilst our duties on 
theirs average as high as 23} per cent. 
The decleretion "wade ~ made has 
agp almost a prophecy, as will appear in 
extract we give from alate number of 
the Herald: 


“The ministry, we learn by the papers, 
are about to adopt a policy of retaliation, in 
order to compel us to accede to their propo- 
sals for free trade with the British sulenten. 
They threaten to exclude us from the Wel- 
land Canal, by raising the tolls levied on 
American vessels passing through that chan- 
nel. They intend to propose prohibitory 
duties of seven and a half and twelve and 
ahalf per cent. on certain articles of mer- 
chandise imported from this country, and to 
allow the same articles to enter Canada, by 
the St. Lawrence, free of this additional 
duty.” 
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Is it not bearer | that a great com- 
— = like the United SS 
ever esirous to a polic ‘ibe - 
ral than her ecigiibitin, and heting experi- 
enced the benefit of free and unrestricted 
traffic between her own members, should 
not be willing to admit there is oe 
oF mae good and desirable in such = 


We extract from a memorial, prees by 
Ira Gould, to be laid before the Board of 
Trade of Montreal, and addressed to the 


Governor-General. 
1. That in the opinion of your Memorial- 
ist, it should be the policy and aim of the 


Provincial Government to seek for, and 
obtain, in the best practicable form, and 
in the speediest manner, complete and entire 
free trade with the United States, as well 
in all foreign articles imported into the two 
countries, as of articles the growth and 
manufacture of the same. 

2. That in the opinion of your Memorial- 
ists, the only practicable way of securing 
this object is, by the adoption by the Provin- 
cial Government, of the American Tariff of 
Duties on all importations from sea, and 
the free admission of the productions an 
manufactures of each country into the other ; 
thus assimilating the commercial interests of 
the two countries in the way that is most 
desirable they should be assimilated. 

3. That amongst the details of this ar- 
rangement woul ie included the complete 
extinction of all Custom-Houses on both 
sides of the frontier, retaining only those in 
Canada at the pon of Quebee and Mont- 
real, and also of a just and equitable appor- 
tionment of the amount of duties received, 
to the government of each country. 

4. That for the purpose of por’ this 
arrangement, and as a further inducement 
thereto, the right of free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, and our inland waters, with 
the sar of - wet and canals, es be 
granted to the United States upon the pay- 

ment of the same tolls and dues as are paid ‘ 
by ourselves. 


oa 


3.—THE SLAVEHOLDING STATES. 


Dr. Daniel, in the ae of the Southern 
Agricultural Societ; eorgia, a paper 
ood referred toin —_ last, thus concludes, in 
——. e all must admit to be strong and 
trut 8 


“To the Slaveholding States a bountiful 
Providence has supplied every element of 
power and greatness. We have climates 
and soils which advantageously furnish the 
cereals and the grasses—hemp and flax. 
The best tobacco climate lies within the 
northern line of our dominion, aad cotton, 
sugar and rice find the most suitable tempe- 
ratures and soils further south. Many of 
the tropical fruits grow well on our southern 





boriers. Our country is abundautly wa- 
tered by the noblest rivers. Bays, inlets 
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and harbors indent our coasts. Our moun- 
tain ranges, with their rich table-lands, 
abound in coal, metals, and marbles. We 
have excellent climates for every season of 
the year. And now do enterprise of our 
state governments numerous = 
ew are carrying the rail-road with 
a ted progress in all directions, uniting 
our East with our West, combining our 
North {> ripe _— payee 
pacity, ity and dispatch, to re 

cultivators of the soil, on — v oem = 
pose the prosperity, the very life-bl ° 
every other paren These—all these in- 
voke us to consult together, to devise and 
— measures best be amet elevate 
us an grandize our er, and to com- 
bine ow’ energies and Vindieate ourselves, 
our institutions, and our country,—and make 
it what God has decreed it shall be, great, 
powerful and beneficent to the purposes of 
civilization and Christianity, and consequent- 
ly to the great cause of humanity. 


4.—THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 


The Road to Wealth ; a Practical Treatise 
on Business: or how to get, save, spend, 
give, lend, and bequeath money ; with an 

quiry into the chances of success, and 
causes of failure in business. By Edwin 

T. Freediey. Also, Prize Essays, statis- 

tics, miscellanies, and numerous private 

letters from successful and distinguished 
business men. Second Edition. Phila- 

delphia: Lippencott, Grambo & Co. 1852. 

The Road to Wealth—Every body is in 
search of it; they take the high-ways and 
the by-waye ; they sunder consanguinities, 
affinities, friendships; they are at the 
poles, or the equator; they brave the deep, 
ae ‘. the savage, ar storm, 

tuings, fatigues, privations of every 
oxrthly lanabedinnss every spiritual) good, in 
search of it. A hundred times they lose 

themselves, but still return to the search. A 

thousand roads are running this way, that 

way, the other way, crossing each other at 
right angles, obliquely, east, north, south, 
west, confounding themselves together, re- 
sembling each other in every respect; and 
yet one of these only is THE road, whilst all 
the others are snares and traps, leading the 
unwary into bankruptcy and ruin. How to 

Sind this right f 
The book whose title is at the head of our 

article, eres to teach the way. What a 

boon ! 0 will not buy—(* put money in 

thy purse”)—The Royal Road to Wealth! 
fr. Freedley declares in his introduction, 

p- vi.: 

“ Tnasmuch as one man’s wisdom or expe- 
rience would be very insaflicient in this 
great search for , WHICH HAS A BIG 
BAG oF MONEY AT THE END, we have 
not undertaken to rely on our own acquired 
skill in -making, but hive made free 
with the knowledge of others. The princi- 
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les, the facts, the maxims, we design to set 


orth, are partly original, and ly compiled. 
Few men have coon without say- 
ing something wise on the subject of money- 


getting, and what we have learned from di- 
vers sources respecting this matter may be 
found in the following pages.” 


The work embraces fifteen chapters : 
Chap. I. Business; Introductory. 
Il. Business Education; Choice of 
Business. 
III, Habits of Business. 
IV. Getting Money. 
V. Getting Money by Farming. 
VI.& VII. do. by Merchandise, 
VILL. How to get Customers. 
IX. The True Man of Business. 
X. How to get Rich by Speculation. 
XL oming Mowe by Interest and 


Banking. 
XU. Getti enag by Inventions, Pa- 
tent Medicines. 
XIII. How to become Millionaires ; 
Opinions of Millionaires. 
XIV. Losing Money; Chances of Suc- 
XV. Seving, Giving, Spending” Lend 
. Saving, Giving, Spe - 
Horny and Bosucathing oney. 

There is also a valuable Appendix, con- 
taining important statistics and some original 
notes of the experience of at money- 
makers, Rothschild, Barnum, Mr. Grigg, 0% 
a OE da ete. 

The chapter on “ Millionaires, and how to 
be such,” is one we would like to publish 
hereafter, (the author consenting,) inasmuch 
as ourselves and the majority of our readers 
would be satisfied with nothing short of this 
success. (Cannot some one show us how 
to achieve it out of the Review? Mr. Freed- 
ley’s magic power falls shortof this.) The ex- 
periences of Rothschild, Ricardo, Girard, 


Astor, Longe Freedley, McDonough, 
etc., are included here. , . 


We are sure that the work before us will 
have a large sale. Every merchant, clerk, 
mechanic, Thayer, adventurer, will have it 
at any price, and particularly at the low one 
the author affixes. This is already proved 
in the rapid sale of two or three editions. 
It deserves success. Its maxims and mo- 
rals are good, and one may discover that to 
serve God and make are not necessa- 
rily incompatible, though, alas, how many 
have tried to evince the contrary in their ac- 
tions ! 

The author intends publishing a new and 
— edition soon, and requests informa- 
tion from every part of the Union. He de- 
sires the experiences of business men every 
where, their rules, habits, morals, ete. 
Those having such facts would do well to 
furnish them at once. 


5.—BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
Naval Dry Docks of the United States. 
By Charles B. Stuart, Engineer-in-Chief 
of the U. 8. Navy, [Illustrated with 29 
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fine engravings on steel. New-York: 
Charles B. Norton, Irving House. 


The subjects treated are, New-York Na 
Yard, and its history, location of dry dock, 
soil, coffer dam, earth work, bottom springs, 
piles, foundation, apron and masonry of dock, 
pump-well and culverts, engine-house, turn- 
ing gates, pom | egies and discharging 
gates, etc., ete. The purpose is to show the 
mode of constructing and working the naval 
dry docks of the United States, at the Navy 
Yards of New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Pensacola, San Francisco, &c., 
floating dry docks, etc. The work is su- 
perbly printed, : iy quarto, only fr seamen 

r, interleaved, large type, is 
sey an honor to pach saiblioher. 
Every shipwright in England or America 
should have a copy, and we understand the 
demand is abvade large. 


Putnam's Home Cyclopedia ; in six vols., 


each complete in itself. New-York: 
George P. Putnam. 
Vol. 1, The World’s P ss, or Hand 


Book of Chronology and History: a Dic- 
tionary of Dates, with tabular views of Ge- 
neral History, and Historical Chart. A most 
useful volume for the library of every stu- 
dent and scholar, founded upon the of 
Talboys, the elaborate work of Haydn, and 
the labors of the editor, began at a very early 
period of life. The series of which it isa 
part is intended to comprise a hen- 
sive view of the whole circle of human 
knowledge. The American articles are 
very complete, and are brought down to the 
date of publication. Ancient history, mo- 
dern history, chronology, heathen deities, 
and general biography, are treated with 
equal minuteness, 


Essay on the Progress of Nations, in ci- 
vilization, productive ind , wealth, 
and population ; illustrated by statistics of 

ing, iculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, coin, banking, B pee geetore- 
ments, igrati an ation. 
Ezra Laan: hs ¥ 
This is a new edition published by Charles 

Scribner, of a work which first appeared in 

1847 or 1848, and in a few of its articles the 

facts and figures are brought down to date. 

The author should, as an easy task, have 

completed all the others in an appendix. 

The work is a very much mixed-up affair— 

some politics, a little religion, any quantity 

of ae Its statiotin so far as they 
go, are valuable, Had the writer beencon- 

tent with these, without showing himself a 

bitter partisan, he would have done well. In 

one place he speaks of the country as being 

“Tyler-ised and Burr-ised’—in another 

place refers to the course of the South upon 

the Texas question—*“Avarice and ambi- 
tion, two of the strongest passions which 
can operate upon the human mind, con- 
curred to influence them in their course.” 

But such passages abound. The work is in- 

tended as an attack upon Free Trade. 
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Archibald Cameron; or Heart Trials. 
Charles Scribner, New-York, 
A neat volume, telling a tale of real life 
more than fancy. 


The Lives of Winfield Scott and General 
Jackson. By J.T. Headley. Scribner, 
New-York. 

Even when the election shall be over, as 
it will be, perhaps, when this is read, Mr. 
Headley’s sketch of General Scott, as the 
greatest general of the age, will live and be 
read. In regard to Jackson, the American 
or will never tire of hearing, and Mr. 

eadley may write just as many books upon 
him as he pleases. Mr. Headley declares 
in his preface that political matters had no- 
thing to do with the appearance of the vo- 
lume, and we are therefore bound to believe 
him. The volume will be as popular as any 
of his other eloquent productions, 


Pioneer Women of the West. By Mrs. 
Ellet, author of the Women of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. New-York: Scribner. 
The biographies are prepared from origin- 

al material im most pt 4 and are deeply in- 

teresting. They embrace the Boones, Innis, 

Seviers, Shelbys, and twenty others. 

Lije and Writings of Sidney, with sketch- 
es of some of his contemporaries, and ex- 
tracts from his correspondence and politi- 
cal writings. By G, VanSantvord. New- 
York: Scribner. 

An admirable volume of 300 es. 
Every one ambitious of high and honorable 
place in public life, should read the life and 
works of that true patriot and noble martyr 
to li , Algernon Sidney—a glorious 
name the world will not willingly let die. 


Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald 

Alexander. Scribner. 

An interesting little volume which con- 
denses a great deal in a small space, and . 
which should be read with Paley, Butler, 
Wayland, Chalmers, etc., and form a part of 
the same library. 


Japan ; Historical and Geographical, etc., 
on By C. Meffastona beter of 
British India, with illustrations, New- 
York: Putnam. 

As we are preparing an elaborate article 
upon the sub reviewing this volume 
among others, we defer any further notice 
now. 

Witcheraft—A Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
Cornelius Matthews. London: Da 
Boyne. 1852. 

This production is founded upon the 
witchcraft trials in New-England, which 
have had a world-wide celebrity. We 
have not space to enter upon its plot, which 
is admirably devised, or upon its material 
which is in the best style of the author, and 
altogether, we think, his chef dawvre. 
There are many passages of exquisite finish 
and thrilling interest, and the reader's 
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warmed-up fancies are not suffered to cool 
for an instant in the rapid progress of the 
iece. 

“ The scene of the tragedy is Salem, and 
the action of the piece yw nt with great 
dramatic force and truth to nature, a tragic 
story of dark superstition, ending in violence 
and death—a story, to the historical truth- 
fulness of which the annals of Salem witch- 
craft bear testimony in blood. The pu 
of the play is naturally exhibited in the 
gradual development of superstition in the 
minds of the credulous and ignorant. The 
imagination of the author has succeeded with 
wonderful, weird-like power, in surrounding 
his tragedy with a mysterious atmosphere, in 
which the reader seems to hear voices in the 
air, and to see the demon superstition stesl- 
ing upon him as an apparition, approaching 
nearer, nearer, step by step, until it reveals 
itself in the tragic reality of death. Mr. 
Matthews has shown great power in the 
delineation of the emotions of the heart, and 
we can conceive nothing more pathetic than 
the exhibition in this tragedy of filial love, 
and of the struggle between this love and a 
soul awe-struck with superstition.” 

Mr. Matthews, though a young man, has 
long been known to the literary public, and 
has acquired laurels in every field he has 
entered. As s writer in the New-York 
Review, in its palmy days, in the American 
Monthly, the Knickerbocker, his reputation 
ranked high. In 1838 te published the 
“ Motley Book,” or Sketches of American 
Life, which was received with great favor. 
In 1839 appeared his “ Bohemoth, or the 
Mound Builders.” His other efforts, as we 
can recall them, were the “Politician,” a 
Comedy ; “ Big Abel and the Little Man- 
hattan ;’ “Puffer Hopkins ;' “ Money- 
penny, or the Heart of the World;” 
“ Chanticleer,” etc. He is also the author 
of several plays besides Witchcratt, which 
have been performed frequently and with 
great success upon the stage in all the 
northern cities. His contributions have 
been also very numerous for the last fifteen 

ears to many of the magazines and other 
journals of the North. It was high credit to 
Mr. Matthews that Philarete Chasles, the 
celebrated French critic, should say of one of 
his productions: “ Whatever may be the 
restrictions or the objections a fastidious and 
illiberal critic might be disposed to make or 
to oppore, it informs us a thousand times bet- 
ter about the true manners of the United 
States and their future, than many books of 
English or even French travelers. I have 
not failed to quote it in my public lectures at 
the college of France, as well as in various 
periodical works.”’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
CIRCULAR OF PATENT OFFICE. 
The Commissioner of the Patent Office has 
issued his annual circular, calling for infor- 


mation, which we hope will be liberally fur- 
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nished him from all parts of the republic, 
upon the state of the following crops, etc, : 

heat, corn, oats, barley, sses, dairies, 
neat cattle, horses and mules, sheep and 
wool, hogs, cotton, sugar cane, rice, cco, 
hemp, root crops, potatoes, fruits, manures, 
etc. He desires replies before the 1st of 
January. 

The wide circulation given to the Patent 
Office Reports, renders it desirable that all 
new facts and discoveries of practical value, 
relating to American husbandry, be record- 
ed in them, and thus preserved in a perma- 
nent form for the use of the public. 





The third and closing volume of the In- 
dustrial Resources of the South and West, 
has been issued from the press, the pros- 
pectus of which will be found on our next 
page. Price for the 3 vols., handsomely 

und, $10, postage free. 


Our portrait and biography for the present 
number is omitted from a disappointment 
with the engraver. Next month we shall 

ive Maunsel White, of New-Orleans, and 

. Howard, of Tennessee. 





We cannot but feel grateful for the fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by Mr. Segar, and 
adopted unanimously by the Virgimia Inter- 
nal Improvement Convention, held last Sep- 
tember near the White Sulphar Springs : 

Resolved, That De Bow’s Review, as the 
organ of Internal Improvement, and other 
Industrial interests of the Southern and 
Western States, recommends itself to the 
consideration and support of this Conven- 
tion, and the people of irginia generally. 


We are indebted to Dr. Cartwright, of 
New-Orleans, the able physiologist, for a 
copy of his very interesting letter, addressed 
in reply to queries from Dr. C. R. Hall, of 
England, in regard to the Philosophy of the 
Negro Constitution. In our next number 
we shall make a few extracts from this 
paper, and from sevaral others by the same 
gentleman, 

A. Hutchinson, of Miss., proposes to pub- 
lish in a short time a work entitled, 

Manual of Juridical, Ministerial and Civil 
Forms ; Revised, Americanized, and divest- 
ed of useless verbiage: Comprising the Pro- 
cess, Proceedings and Entries, before Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and in the Inferior, Supe- 
rior and Appellate Courts of Mississippi, 
with Illustrations of the Author’s System of 
yoy and Conducting the Clerk’s Offices. 
Also, Couveyances, Mortgages, Trusts, and 
the various instruments in popalar use. 

The reputation acquired by Mr. Hutchin- 
son in his compilation of the Code of Mis- 
sissippi, bespeaks his eminent success in the 
present undertaking, and we recommend 
the work to the profession. Henry Isaac- 
son, Clerk of this Review in New-Orleans, 
will receive the names of persons desirous 
of subscribing. Price, $5. 
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Finis, at Nashville, is informed that our 
new Rail-road map wili not be ready for 
some time. We refer him to the one we 
published in the August No., 1851, and have 
sent to our agents at Nashville, York & Co., 
a very handsome, late one, which he will 
call for and get. 


Those who order the Industrial Resources 
are informed that they can have the volumes 
of the Review hereafter bound uniformly 
with it, by sending them to our office, at 50 
cents per volume. 


PUBLISHED AND NOW READY. 


This work is recommended to all of the present 
and future subscribers of the Review as the 
most complete Cyclopedia of Southern infor- 

efemeene ne teers 
style of print, paper inding, 

volumes of the Review will hereafter be bound 

uniformly with it, 


THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, ETC., 


OF THE 


Southern and Western States: 


Embracing a view of their Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures, Internal Improvements ; 
Slave and Free Labor, Slavery Institutions, 
Products, etc.,of the South with 
Historical and Statistical Sketches of the 
different States and Cities of the Union— 
Statistics of the United States Commerce and 
Manufactures, from the earliest periods, com- 
pared with other leading powers—the results 





1850, on Population, i e and General 
Industry, etc., with an Appendix, 


BY 
J. D. B. DE BOW, 
PROPESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, ETC. 
3 Large Vols., Octavo— Fine Print, Paper 
and Binding. 

Tobe cas eae of De Bow's Re- 
view, E: ¢ Place, New-Orleang ; 79 John- 
street, New-York; corner Broad =F me 
streets, Charleston, or from the 


sellers in all of the large Cities of the 


Price, for the library edition complete, $10, 
and when the order is sent direct to the office at 
New-Orleans, and amount remitted, without an 

ent, the work will be sent securely 
the mail, free of postage. This is a lower price, 
when the aon matter, equal to 8 vols. of 
ordinary octavo, is considered, than any similar 
American work has been afforded for. 

Postmasters, etc., who will act as agents, will 
be allowed a fair commission. 

The volumes embrace the following general 
pusiocts, arranged alphabetically, with copious 

exes: 

History, Population, Geography, Statistics of 
the South and West ; Agricultural Products of 


Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, Hemp, Grains, Naval | in 
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Stores, Etc. Etc.— Manufactures; detailed ac- 
counts, statistics and history of all branches.— 
Internal Improvements; complete statistics of 
Rail-Roads, results, profits, expenses, costs, 
advantages, miles in projection, 
completed, etc.; Plank Roads, Can 
tion, etc.—Statistics of Health and 
Wealth and Progress; Relative Condition, 
Whites and Blacks; Slave Laws and Statistics, 
Management and Amelioration of Slavery,— 
Origin, History, and Defences of Slavery and 
Slave bnstitutions ; = valuable treatises of 
Harper, ‘ew, on slavery, etc. ;— 
Geach Sow and ae pe ing 
ute particulars, ete., ther with an 

torical and Statistical Sketch of each of the 
States and Cities,—the Domestic and Fore 
Trade, Resources, Manufactures, ete., of the 
United States—the Census Returns from 1790, 
with the statistics of the census of 1850. 


on, 
Naviga- 








TO 


LIBRA RIANS AND LITERARY MEN. 


Tue subscriber having made arrangements 
with an active and efficient agent in London, he 
is enabled to supply all orders for importations 
at the lowest rates, and with promptness. 

Having the great object in view of consoli- 
dating the agencies of the various Libraries in 
the United States, which he thinks can be done 
to the mutual benefit of all parties concerned, he 
hopes to receive the aid and patronage of the 
various Libraries, or, at least, an opportunity 
of testing his abilities. Wéith sixteen years’ ex- 

rience in the Book business, and during the 
fost two having attended almost exclusively to 
the purchase of Libraries, he feels t 
that all pa favoring him with their orders, 


will be satisfied. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, 
Irving Book Agency, New-York. 
Having ag at for many of the 
dibraries in the United States, he would take 
the liberty of referring to the following gen- 


, amo’ 
Prof. C. C. Jewett, Smithsonian Institute ; J. 
6. Cogswell, LL. D., Astor Library; R. A. 
Guild, Esq., Brown University ; Prof. Charles 
Folsom, Boston Atheneum ; 8. F..Haven 
American Antiquarian Society; T. W.-H 
ag atleg SFI inhi ~ 5 Bae. Hill, 
Yale College; S. F. Ps, My pel Hill, 
N. C.; 8. H. Grant, » Mer. Lib., N. Y.; 
John J. Smith, Esq., Phil. Lib. woe John 
Greiner, ., State Librarian, Columbus, O. ; 
George H. Moore, Esq., N. Y. Historical Soc. 
IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIES AND 
BOOK BUYERS. 


THE SUBSCRIBER HAS IN PRESS 


THE LIBRARIAN’S MANUAL; 


or, a Complete Guide for the Formation, Ar- 
rangement, Preservation, and Administration or 
nS ee one — nee. 
Embracing the principles of Bibliogra 

T ~ | of | Bib cal Works $ 


'ypography ; Lists li ographi 
Pians for the Classification ~, Books ; Statistics 
of Libraries, both at home and abroad; &c., 


&c. By R. A. Gump, A. M., Librarian of 
Brown University. Also in press, 
Poole’s Ender to Periodical B{terature. 


Being a complete Index of prominent subjects 
the Reviews and Periodicals, in alphabe- 
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tical order, together with names of writers, 
wherever it has been possible to obtain them ; 
making in itself one of the most valuable aids to 
be desired by the Scholar, Politician, or Liter- 
ary men. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo., about 600 pp. 

*,* Orders for the above works should be for- 
warded at once, as the editor will depend some- 
what upon the quantity subscribed for. 


Norton’s Literary Gazette and Publish- 
er’s Circular. 


On January 15th, 1853, anew volume of this 
very valuable paper will be commenced, con- 
taining the most plete and lists of 
American and oe sy Publications, with size, 
ya &c. Impartial Criticisms on the current 

of the day, Announcements of ferth- 
coming Publications, Contents of the leading 

and the Advertisements of the Trade 
in the principal cities of the United States. 

Published Monthly at $) per annum. Each 
number comprises twenty 4to pages. 

Norton’s Literary Almanac, 1853, 
Containing Important Literary Information, 
Accounts of American Libraries, Literary Ne- 
crology for the past year, including short Bio- 

hical Sketches, eous Notices. 
a complete list of New Publications. An 
Annual of Facts, and a Statistical 
Companion, valuable to the Bookseller, the Li- 
brarjan, and the Man. Illustrated with 
Views of the principal Libraries of the United 
States. 12mo.130 pp. 25 cts. 
*,* On the receipt of ten Postage Stamps, the 
will be sent by mail to 


above bp Almanac 

any country. 
- CHARLES B. NORTO! 
Irving Book Agency. 


TO THE WORLD OF LITERATURE & ART. 


A PAPER FOR THE SOUTH AND s0UTH- 
WEST. 


FITZGERALD'S CITY ITEMS. 


The most — weekly newspaper published 
in Philadelphia, has just entered upon its sixth 
gear, in an enlarged formand a new dress 


t 

"Prepomnsia’s Crry Irzm is a weekly Fami- 
ly and Business Journal, especially devoted to 
Literature, the Fine Arts, Music, and “the 
Drama, of large size, printed with clear new 

e, on fine white paper. 

t is the aim of the proprietors to make it 
able, critical and independent, and admirab) 
adapted for elevated Family Reading. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 

Trxms—Two Dollars a year, invariably in 

advanee. Clubs ordering twenty copies, Twenty 
lars. 

Published every Tuvuaspay, and carefully 
and securely mailed to ull parts of the world. 

Specimen copies sent ou application, post- 


Pr address, Frrzgematp & Co., Philadelphia. 





. ¥. 








PUBLISHED BY MORTO® && GRISWOLD, 
LOUISVILLE; KY., AND NOW READY, 
The Fourth Edition of 
THE COTTON PLANTATION RE- 
CORD AND ACCOUNT BOOK, 


No. 1, for a Plantation working 40 hands or 
tess, $2 50; No. 2, for a Plantation working 80 
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hands or less, $3; No. 3, for a Plantation work- 
120 hands or less, $3 50. By Thomas 
eck, Also, 


The Sugar-Plantation Record and 
Account-Book ; 


No.1, for a Plantation working 80 hands or 
less, $3; No, 2, for a Plantation working 120 
hands or less, $3 50. By Thomas Affleck. 


The discount allowed to dealers is a liberal 
oo@, With the usual discount. Orders soli 
o-idressing either the publishers or the author. 
Single copies will be furnished by mail, care- 
fully enveloped and pre-paid, by enclosing the 
retail price in a pre-paid letter to Tomas 
Arrieck, Washington, Miss. 


.HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


If SHOULD BE UNIVERSALLY KNOWN—for it 
is strictly trae—that indigestion is the parent 
of a large —— of the fatal diseases. Dys- 
entary, diarrhea, cholers morbus, liver com- 
plaint, and many other diseases enumerated 
the city inspector’s weekly catalogue of deaths, 
are generated by indigestion alone. Think of 
that, dyspeptic ! think of it all who suffer from 
disordered stomachs, and if you are willing to 
be guided by advice, founded upon experience, 
resort at once (don’t delay a day) to Hoofland’s 
German Bitters, pre by Dr. C. M. Jack- 
son, which, as and 
invigorant, stands L 
General depot, 120 Arch-street. We have tried 
these Bitters, and know that they are excel- 
lent for the diseases specified above.— Phila- 


City Items. 
‘or sale by J. Wright & Co., No. 151 Char- 
— ew-Orleans, and by dealers gen- 
erally. 


WESTERN MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
DRENNON SPRINGS, 
Henry County, Kentucky, 
The Annual Session of this College com- 
mences the second Monday in Septem ber, 
and the second term of the session on the 


first Monday in February of each year. 
Its course of studies embraces the scientific 





in 





course of the United States M 

at West Point, and thorough tion in 
History, Inte aod Constitutional 
Law, the Greek and Latin and 
Civil neering. Great facili are also 


. a School, under 
the Hon. Thomas B, M a judge of the 
Federal Court, high legal 


attainments, is connected with the Institute, 
and affords great advan’ to the students. 
i pores! La anag el ntroduced is 
merely for the purpose military 
carciadee, but as the means of exercising 
complete control, and of sec to the stu- 
dent the personal advantages a uniform 
and economical distribution of time, habits 
of pyre health, physical development. 
and a consequent increase of mental q 
The location of the Institute is very healthy, 
and is removed from the allurements, the 
vices, and the dissipations usually inc 
to college life. Situated on the Kentucky 
River, it may be reached by steamboat from 
Louisville or Cincinnati, or by rail-road from 
Louisville to Eminence, on the Louisville and 
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Frankfort road, and thence by stage to Dren- 
non—a distance of twelve miles. 
Institute charges for tuition, boarding, 
lodging, fuel, lights, washing, servants’ 
» and use of furniture and arms, 
= per session. Surgeon’s fee $6 per ses- 


Charges in the Law School for the above, 


and use of text-books, $160 per term. Each | Hewston, 


term commencing and ending with the semi- 
annual session of the Institute. 

Students are received at any time, and 
charged from the date of entrance to the end 
of the session. 

For further information, address the Adju- 
tant or Superintendent, at Drennon Springs, 


Kentucky. 
g B. R. JOHNSON, 
Superint 





TO THE 


MEMBERS OF THE LOUISIANA BAR. 
The undersigned has the following works 
relating to the Laws of Louisiana, which he is 
repared to sell for casn, at a very great re- 
Section upon the prices formerly demanded. 
MARTIN’S REPORTS of Cases argued and 
determined in the Surreme Court of the 
Territory of Orleans, and in the Supreme 
Court of the State of Louisiana. By Fran- 
ois-Xavier Martin, one of the Judges of said 
ourts. With marginal references, by Thomas 
Gibbes Morgan, Counselor at law. New edi- 
tion, 1852. The original 20 volumes com- 
tised in 10 volumes, without abbreviation. 
rice $5 per volume to ananer wen? ora to 
November 1, 1852, and to non-subse $6 


ROBINSON’S REPORTS, 12 volumes ; em- 
bracing the Decisions or toe Surreme Court 
or Lovistana, from October, 1841, to March, 
1846. This valaable work is now offered, 
either by the volume or by the set, at a much 
lower price than heretofore. Nothing need 
be said in commendation of a work so well 
known to every Louisianalawyer. Its posses- 
sion is indispensable to secure the continuity 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

GREINER’S CODE OF PRACTICE, new 
edition. 

BENJAMIN & — pees —- > 
larged. A Digest of all the Decisions o © 
Su e Court of Louisiana, down to the 18th 
Volume of Louisiana Reports. 

DESLIX’S DIGEST. This is a continua- 
tion of Benjamin & Slidell’s Digest, and is 
brought down to the 3d volume of Robinson's 


aes 
LIX’S GENERAL INDEX, from 1809 
to 1843. An alphabetically arran Table 
of all the Cases decided during the above- 
mentioned long period. 
J. B. STEEL, Camp-street, 
New-Orleans. 





PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
Fifth street, afew doors Southof Walnut. 


The winter Course of Lectures, 1852-53 will 
be commenced on Monday, 13th of October, 
1852, at 5 o’clock, P.M. The General In- 
troductory will be given by Professor F. A. 
Fickardt, M.D. Degrees will be conferred 
about the Ist of March, 1852. 

President—Hon, Jesse R. Burden, M. D. 

Faculty—James McClintock, M.D., Princi- 

les and Practice of Surgery; Rush Van 

ke, M. D., Materia Medica and General 
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Therapeutics; Thomas D. Mitchell, M.D., 
Theory and Practice of Medicine; James 
Bryan, M.D., Institutes of Medicine and 
Medical Jurisprudence ; Ezra 8. Carr, M.D., 
Medical Chemistry ; James McClintock, M.D., 


General, Special and § cal Anatomy ; 
Frederick A. Fickardt, M.D., Obstetrics and 
the Diseases of Women and Children 


; George 
M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
Fee for Full Course. .... ek Ue hk wtih -$ 
Matriculation Fee, only once paid.... 5 
Graduation........ aeahiuene as denies 30 
Fee for those who have attended two 
full courses in other Colleges..... 48 
Dissecting Ticket...................- 10 
Perpetual Ticket...........-.c-ce+ee+ 150 
The fee for the respective tickets may be 
paid to each member of the Faculty, or the 
whole may be paid to the Dean, who will issue 
a certificate which will entitle the student to 
the ticket of each Professor. For further in- 
formation, inquire of 
JAMES McCLINTOOK, M.D., 
De 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Eighty-sizth Session—1852-53. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Lectures will commence on Monday, 
October the 6th, and terminate about the end 
of March ensuing. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, by George 
B. Wood M.D. ; Anatomy, William E. Horner, 
M.D. ; Materia Medica and Pharmacy, Joseph 
Carson, M.D. ; Chemistry, James B, Rogers, 
M.D. ; Surgery, William Gibson, M.D.; Ob- 
stetries and the Diseases of Women and 
Children, L. Hodge, M.D.; Institutes 
of Medicine, uel Jackson, M.D. 

Clinical Instruction at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, b Concus B. Wood, M.D.,and by 
George W. Norrie, M.D. 

Demonstrative Instruction in Medicine and 
in Surgery, by the Professors of the Medical 
Faculty, assisted by W. W. Gerhard, M.D., 
and Henry H. Smith, M.D. 

Practical Anatomy, by John Neil, M.D., 
Demonstrator. 

Amount of Fees for Lectures in the 


University ..... waginaes ppbiacsuebe $105 
Matriculating Fee (paidonce only).. 5 
Manplbal Pet. sects cavcnpeonasvedess 10 
Practical Anatomy..............--- 10 
Graduating Fee..............-..---- 30 


W. E. HORNER, M.D. 
Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 
Medical Department. 


NINTH BELOW LOCUST-ST. 


The Lectures in this Institution for the Ses- 
sion of 1852-3, will commence on Monday, Oc- 
tober ilth, and be continued, without interrup- 
tion, until the ensuing Ist of March, including 
a fuli course of instruction in all the depart- 
ments of a medical education. 

The Faculty is constituted as follows : 
William Darrach, M. D., Profr. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

John Wiltbank, M. D., Profr, of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 

Henry 8S. Patterson, M. D., Profr. of Materia 
edica and Therapeutics. 
David Gilbert, M. D., Profr. of Prineiples and 

Practice of Surgery. 
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John G. beg M. D., Profr. of Medical Chem- 


Jonathan M. Allen, M. D., Profr. of Anatomy. 
Francis G. Smith, M. D., Profr. of Institutes of 
Medicine 


Wm.’ H. Gobricht, M. D., Demonstrator of 

Anatomy. 

Second-course students are furnished with a 
ticket to the Clinical lectures of the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital, without additional charge. Clin- 
ical Lectures on Medicine and Surgery, with 
operations, are delivered twice a week in the 
College, by the Professors of Practice and 
Surgery. The Anatomical Rooms will be open 
early in September. Fees—Matriculation, $5. 
Ticket of each chair, $15. Graduation, $30. 

For further information, address David Gil- 
br M. D., Registrar, No. 181 North Ninth -st. 

pt—lt. 





The subscriber would respectfully call the 
attention of southern merchants to their 
stock of the above ware, consisting of tea-sets, 
coffee-pots, sugar and slop bowls, cream and 
molasses cups, castors, lamps, candlesticks, 
spittoons, pitchers, spoons, &c., &., of varied 
patterns; being persuaded that from their 
leng experience in manufacturing the above 
ware, they will be able to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Hari & BoarpMan, 

Nos. 93 and 95 Arch-street, Philad. 





W. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
Cotton and Tobacco Factors, 


COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 


No. 23 Commercial Place, New-Orleans. 
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GUINNESS & HILL, 
; 56 Camp-st., New-Orleans, 
_ DEALERS IN 
Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Gold Pins, Fine Cutlery, Canes, Umbrellas, 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
FANS, OPERA GLASSES, PORTE MONNAIES, 
Dressing, Liqueur, —  gme g Glove and 
FINE FANCY ARTICLES. 


M. CARDONA & CO., 


Dealers in every description of Cabinet Furni- 
ture, Moss and Hair Mattresses, Looking- 
Glasses, Transparent Window Shades, &c., 
No. 139 CANAL-STREET,  State-House 
Square, New-Orleans, 


FREDERICK KLETT & CO., 


Importers of 's and Chemicals, manufactur- 
ers of White , and dealers in Paints, Oils, 
Glass, Varnishes, &c . 

The subscribers offer a full and fresh assort- 
ment of Drugs, Chemicals, &c., Apothecaries’ 
furniture, fancy articles, which they will sell on 
reasenable terms. 

FREDK. KLETT & CO., 
. Philadelphia. 
N. E. corner Second and Callowhill-streets. 
Sept—1l2m. 


DR. CICERO BAAKEE, 
Office, 82 Union-street, New-Orleans. 


ae Dr. Baaxee will pay particular atten- 
tion to office practice. 














TEXAS—GENERAL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED 1842, BY A. F. JAMES, CITY OF GALVESTON. 


CaPiTALists and others wishing to make investments, can always find at this office a list of 
improved and unimproved Real Estate for sale, consisting of building lots suitable for stores and 
private residences ; also, cottages and desirable family residences in the city and subirbs, 

Conveyancing, and all other instruments of writing, legal or comme carefully and neatly 
OTE sad Titec cxacina), nod Given Miies pertycsed, whes preeticable. T dle pepets, ami 

itles examined, a efective Titles pe w icable. Title- 
er instruments, recorded in any of the record ofhices throughout the state. " 

Orders for the purchase or sale of slaves, or real estate, faithfully executed. Sugar and cotton 
lantations, and unimproved lands in various sections of the state, for sale. Claims against the 

public of Texas, and against private individuals, received for collection and prosecuted. The 
ars of taxes in all the counties of the state, carefully attended to; and property which ma: 
ave been sold for taxes in the several counties, redeemed.” Maps of all the mee am counties, wi 
the original surve aring for this office ; and abstracts of all original land titles granted 
ey, of exas, and by the late Republic of Texas, can be examined at the 
neral Agency Office. 

The undersigned have known Mr. A. F. James, as a citizen of Galveston, for the last eleven 
ears, during most of which time he has been d in the above business, for which we believe 
im well qualified, and recommend him to such as require the services of an Agent in Texas, as a 

gentleman in whom the fullest confidence may be reposed. 


EDWARD HILL, President M. B. MENARD, President 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce. Galveston City Company. 
J. BATES, U. 8. M. JOHN C. WATROUS, 
Judge of the Dist. Court of the U. 8S. 
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